“Bread is the symbol of life as 


never before in history.” 
HERBERT HOOVER 


EMERGENCY 
Fooo ” 
COLLECTIO. 
on behalf of UNRRA 


The Emergency Food Collec- 
tion, now under way through- 
out the United States on behalf 
of UNRRA, assumes great 
significance in this time of 
world famine. Its purpose is 
to supplement the minimum 
subsistence diets planned for 
in UNRRA’s general relief 
program. Both food in tin cans 
and money to buy food are 
sought. 


The collection was undertaken 
because millions of people in 
this country want to make 
direct and personal contribu- 
tions to help save lives of war 
victims overseas—to ‘give that 
others may live.” 


Food collection depots have 
been established in every com- 
munity in the United States. 
Those who wish to make 
cash contributions may do so 
through their local committees. 
It more convenient, checks or 
money orders can be sent to 
nations! headquarters of the 
Emergency Food Collection, 
100 Maiden Lane, New York 
1,N. Y, 
° * 

“Surely we will not turn our 
backs on the millions of human 
beings begging for just a crust 


” 
of bread. —HARRY S, TRUMAN 
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We are withdrawing the fol- “4 
lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘Share-the- 


Wheat’ Program. 



















Spring Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 


Kaas. Wheat 
e@ MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Jexas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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GLIMPSES INTO A BAKER'S PRIVATE LIFE... 





CUNEO 


When the government asked 
millers to conserve wheat by pro- ' 
ducing 80%-extraction flour, I said to myself: ; 
Tf ever there was a time for playing safe, this is it! 2. 





No gambling for me in this emergency!” 
I’m glad to do my part in 

helping to feed nations that are near starva- 

tion. But I owe it to my customers and to my business 
to buy the best, most dependable 

80% flour I can get. 










So, in full confidence, I’m buying 
Pillsbury Flour. I know they can and will 
produce the finest flour that can be milled under 
present emergency regulations! 


All our knowledge of wheat . . . 76 years of 
milling experience . . . constant quality tests 
in our laboratory and performance tests in 
our experimental bakery . . . these are behind 
every sack of Pillsbury flour in abnormal as 
well as in normal times. Pillsbury’s regular 
: | F brands of bakery flour will be back as soon as 
Pillsbury S Bakery Flours the emergency is over; meanwhile, Pillsbury’s 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. tradition of dependability remains as strong 

General Offices: a Minneapolis, Minn. as ever! 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office, 
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You Need these 


MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 






' 
Ps 





a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 





distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 






The Merck method of production provides you with 








wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 





3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* 





and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 



















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 





recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 






* 







Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 













MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. « Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK. & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto « Valleyfield 
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%* Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 
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Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY — 


‘Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Choose Ismerta! 


It pays to choose your flour with care, 
more so than ever today. Quality vari- 
ations are greater under: the present 
government standard extraction regu- 
lations. 



















You can take the guesswork out of buy- 
ing flour by putting your trust in 
Ismerta. It’s milled by master crafts- 
men who know how to get the best out 
of good wheats. It is this production 
skill that is the firm foundation of 
Ismerta quality. 


Choose Ismerta and take the 
guesswork out of your flour 
buying. 





HINCcK 


POO oe pe re 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 2% 
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Produced by Mi of Kellys Famous 


KELLY’S 
K-80 





You Can Count on 
Kellys 2ualily 














When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 





In accordance with War Food Order No. 144, 
the William Kelly Milling Co. is offering 
Kelly’s K-80 flour. In compliance with the 
order, it will be our policy to furnish flour 
of the same relative superior quality that we 
have in the past. Kelly’s K-80 is milled with 
same care and skill from good baking wheats 
by the same expert personnel that made 
Kelly’s Famous one of the nation’s leading 
flours. 
















‘The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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You can 
do it better... 





eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneteneeneeneneeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeee eel ele 


if you take 
your time! 




















‘ 
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Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
up 20% with air all during the storage interval 

..,aerated again before packing. 
Controlled time, temperature and aeration during 
storage add up to Bin-aged flour... the flour 
that comes to you fully aged, ready for use 


THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as 
your last order. 

We can always attain this uniformity because we 
mill for storage rather than for delivery. 
Working~ against the “cushion” of our 


50,000 cwt. storage plant, we can take 11's on the spot. 
time to reach absolute accuracy in milling. BIN Switch to BIN-AGED*. 
AGED 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOETS, MINNESOTA 
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COMMANDER 


HI-EX 


milled in accordance with War Food Order 144 







This new high-extraction, high-protein 


bakers’ flour, milled from selected North- 






western Hard Spring Wheats, is a most 






welcome sight in the bakery these days. . 






And bakers who know the advan- 












tages of fermentation strength and fine 
breadmaking qualities of this year’s 
Northwestern Hard Spring Wheat flours 
are happy with the results they get with 
the new COMMANDER HI-EX Bakers’ 
Flour. Ask your Commander represen- 


tative about it. 


% COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices—MINNEAPOLIS 








COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 













UNDER EXPERT EYES 










FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 





LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 






MOSES 
BEST 


CAREFULLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 









: BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


XPERTS watch carefully over the pro- Still Quen for Eaiditaaiotion 


duction of MOSES BEST. Even under 
today's emergency conditions, we are de- 
termined that MOSES BEST will be a 
superior bread flour for the baker. Every 
step in production is carefully controlled to 
insure the best shop performance. You get 
the finest the market offers when you use 


MOSES BEST. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— *e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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Excess Wheat to Go as Export Flour 





connilen Bakeries 
Reported “Buzzing 
with Activity” 


By Q. H. MARTINSON 


Winnipeg Correspondent, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Winnipeg, Man.—Bakery plants in 
western Canada, and presumably in 
the eastern provinces, are buzzing 
with activity as production remains 
at peak levels, in contrast to reports 
from across the border. Large baker- 
ies in many of the cities report in- 
creased sales in nearby rural areas, 
particularly where speedy transporta- 
tion facilities are available. 


In some quarters it was felt that 
when military camps disappeared or 
their residents dwindled, the demand 
for bread would fall off materially. 
This has not been the case, and the 
output of the bakeries has apparently 
been maintained. 

Many small bakeshops in towns 
and cities that were forced to close 
during the war, largely because of 
lack of help, are again re-opening. 
The labor situation has eased, but 
sugar and shortening supplies are still 
a problem. In fact it is considered 
doubtful if there is a bakeshop that is 
not using some edible tallow in its 
bakery products. 

Despite these handicaps the vo- 
luminous output of the large and 
small bakeries is surprising, and the 
small bakeshops that were war cas- 
ualties are once again flourishing. 





England Adopts 90% Extraction 


London, England.—(By Cable)—Sir Ben Smith, food minister, has an- 
nounced that the British government has raised the flour extraction rate to 
90%, effective immediately, as a temporary measure to bridge the stringent 
period between now and the new harvest. 

The loss in feedingstuffs as a result of the longer extraction for flour is 
estimated around 300,000 tons on an annual basis. 

Allocations of sugar and fats for flour confectionery goods and biscuits 
are being cut by 25%, with the view of reducing flour consumption. 

It is also rumored that rationing of flour for domestic use is imminent. 
Sir Ben explained that these drastic steps were necessary in view of the 


world wheat shortage. 





SOUTHWEST LIKELY TO FEEL 
PINCH, DUE TO LOCATION 


a 
USDA Probably Will Take 5,000,000 Sacks for Export in 
May-June—Lack of Load-out Facilities May Save 
Some Mills’ Wheat Stocks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has not determined its pol- 
icy concerning surplus wheat over 
and above the permitted 21-day in- 
ventory, there is reason to believe 
that the government will take a rea- 
sonable approach to the administra- 
tion of its regulation and in general 
make no attempt to deplete wheat 
stocks in any particular area where 
removal of stocks would create a 
critical flour shortage. 

From recent actions taken by the 
USDA, it is indicated that mills will 
be asked to mill wheat in surplus 
above the permitted inventory level 
into export flour. USDA officials 
say that the government will prob- 
ably take as much as 5,000,000 sacks 
of flour for export in the May-June 
period. This will be satisfactory as 


far as mills geared to handle export © 


flour business are concerned, but it 





Grain Processors Threaten Holiday 


Unless Flour Mills Get More Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo.—Officials of the 
Federation of Grain Processors 
(AFL), in a tri-state convention held 
at Springfield, Mo., May 4, unani- 
mously voted to send a committee to 
Washington to “demand a change in 
the present policy of transporting 
whole grain to other countries.” 

It was also voted to give the com- 
mittee authority, “should the gov- 
ernment refuse to change this pro- 
gram,” to call a “holiday” in all ter- 
minal elevators whose employees are 
under the jurisdiction of the union. 

The committee will be headed by 
J. A. Leveridge, Kansas City, region- 
al vice president of the union. Oth- 
er members are R. E. Tanner, Marion, 
Iowa, and George D. Weiny, Keokuk, 
Iowa, both vice presidents of the na- 
tional organization. 

The group is scheduled to be in 
Washington soon for conferences 
with government officials and with 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
group also hopes to be present at the 
conference on the wheat program 
called by Senator Clyde M. Reed in 
Washington May 10. 

S. P. Ming of St. Louis, Mo., na- 
tional president of the mill and ele- 
vator workers’ organization, pledged 
support of the national union to the 
action and predicted active assist- 
ance by the American .Federation of 
Labor. 

Convention speakers pledged the 
union’s willingness to help feed the 
starving peoples of Europe, but con- 


tended it should be done with flour 
made in American mills. 

Mr. Leveridge recently advocated 
the holiday by the grain processors 
and was responsible for the meeting 
of district officials. In attendance 
were union officials representing local 
organizations in Illinois, Iowa ana 
Missouri. 

Officials of locals in other milling 
centers have stated that the action 


taken by locals in the tri-state region 
will be supported by similar holidays. 
Owen J. Kavanagh, business agent 
for local 1206, Buffalo, N. Y., said: 
“We will go along with anything 
that will help bring grain into Buf- 
falo. The holiday might impress the 
government.” Mr. Kavanagh also ex- 
pressed his displeasure at the prac- 
tice of the Canadian government in 
(Continued on page 89.) 





Holiday Threat Not Approved 
By Union’s National Officers 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Officials at na- 
tional headquarters of the American 
Federation of Grain Processors deny 
that the union is planning to declare 
a “holiday” for its. members as a 
move to force the government to 
make wheat available to flour mills. 

H.. A. Schneider, general secretary 
and treasurer of the flour mill and 
elevator. employees’ labor organiza- 
tion, declared that the statements ap- 
pearing in the daily press and in 
trade publications do not reflect the 
sentiment of national officers of the 
union. 

Mr. Schneider emphasized, in ex- 
plaining the attitude of national offi- 
cials of the union, that no threat of 
a holiday by mill and elevator work- 
ers has been sanctioned. 


Mr. Schneider said that a commit- 
tee of union officers plans to confer 
with government officials in Washing- 
ton May 14 in an attempt to persuade 
them to make wheat available to 
mills for the production of flour for 
export. 

“If the government officials do not 
react favorably to our proposal, a 
meeting of the national executive 
committee of the union will be called 
to consider further action,” Mr. 
Schneider said. “But I can say defi- 
nitely at this time that the national 
officials have not approved calling of 
a holiday of terminal elevator work- 
ers.” 

Mr. Schneider did not deny, how- 
ever, that the proposed holiday would 
not be considered as a means of forc- 
ing action by the government. 


still does not provide for mills which 
cannot get into the export field. 


Some Exceptions 

It has been learned that certain 
interior mills in Montana and ad-° 
jacent states will be permitted to re- 
tain some wheat in excess of their 
permitted 21-day inventory. How 
widely this exception will be incor- 
porated into an over-all policy re- 
mains to be seen, but government 
officials admit that in regard to many 
mills, mechanical facilities are not 
available to load out wheat and con- 
sequently the government will be 
unable to take over mill wheat 
stocks. 

Since the 21-day inventory level 
provision has been in effect there 
have been no reported instances 
where the government has purchased 
or offered to purchase surplus mill 
inventories, but at Buffalo the USDA 
has swapped wheat with local mills 
to be replaced later when lake ship- 
ments reach that area. This particu- 
lar case involved approximately 300,- 
000 bus of wheat to complete cargo 
requirements of waiting vessels. 


Southwest Hit Hardest 


The Southwest is probably the 
most critical area as far as surplus 
mill wheat stocks are concerned. 
Wheat in this region is admirably 
located for export and will be the 
first area to obtain new crop wheat. 
Consequently, it is feared that the 
administration of the order will be 
most severe as far as mills in the 
Southwest are concerned. However, 
it is probable that USDA will con- 
tinue its policy of accepting wheat in 
the form of flour in the Southwest. 

Mill-held stocks of wheat on April 
1 averaged 27 days in the Kansas 
City area, 43 days through the 
spring wheat belt and 42 days on 
the Pacific coast, according to gov- 

(Continued on page 89.) 


Pacific CCC Office 
Releases Wheat for 
Export Flour 


Portland, Ore.—The Pacific North- 
west regional office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has made about 900,000 
bus of wheat available to: mills for 
export grinding, specifying 80% ex- 
traction. Terminal mills are grinding 
on export flour and interior mills are 
@rinding some CCC wheat for ex- 
port flour. No wheat has been re- 
leased under the certificate plan for 
other than export flour production 
and no bonus wheat is being released 
for anything except export. 
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Millers Advised to Apportion Supply 
of Wheat to Unfilled Flour Orders 


Millers have been advised by Her- 
bert J. Campbell, legal counsel for 
the Millers National Federation, to 
apportion equitably the supply of 
wheat available under the restric- 
tions of Amendment 7 to War Food 
Order 144 to the unfilled orders as 
of the effective date of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Campbell made the recommen- 
dation after study of the legal as- 
pects of the amendment as it affect- 
ed flour. contracts. 

Text of Mr. Campbell’s opinion 
follows: 

“Amendment 7, effective May 1, 
1946, provides that: ‘No miller whose 
inventory of wheat, plus all quanti- 
- ties thereof bought to arrive or with 
respect to which he has a contract 
to purchase (future contracts to be 
included only to the extent that such 
contracts call for May delivery), is 
in excess of a quantity necessary to 
operate for 21 days, based upon av- 
erage daily grind, shall grind wheat 
unless he offers all such surplus 
wheat or all flour to be ground from 
such surplus wheat for sale to the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and delivery 
to such corporation within 10 days 
or such other period of time as may 
be specified by the corporation.’ 

“1. It is apparent that if a miller 
has on hand commitments of wheat 
sufficient to grind into flour his out- 
standing flour contracts, and by op- 
eration of Amendment 7 the govern- 
ment takes away a part of said 
wheat, in that event the miller, if 
he complies with Amendment 7, can- 
not make delivery in full of all his 
outstanding contracts if the total 
quantity of wheat necessary to fulfill 
said contracts exceeds the quantity 
of wheat necessary for him to oper- 
ate for 21 days, based on his aver- 
age daily grind. 

“2. Under the hypothetical case 
outlined above, it would’ seem that 
because of impossibility of complete 
performance of all outstanding con- 
tracts, the fairest thing the miller 
could do under the circumstances 
would be to equitably apportion the 
supply available under the restric- 
tions of WFO 144, Amendment 7, 
to the unfilled orders as of the effec- 
tive date of Amendment 7, May 1, 
1946. 

“3. The introductory paragraph of 
WFO 144 indicates that the order 
purports to be issued by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to 
the emergency powers granted to the 
President of the United States under 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942. 

“Subsection (7) of Title III of the 
Second War Powers Act reads as 
follows: 

“*(7) No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties. for any de- 
fault under any contract or order 
which shall result directly or indi- 
rectly from compliance with this sub- 
section (a) or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder, notwith- 
standing that any such rule, regula- 
tion, or order shall thereafter be 
declared by judicial or other com- 
petent authority to be invalid.’ 

“4. The Bakery Flour Contract 
and also the Millers National Feder- 
ation Sales Contract in use by many 
millers contains provisions to the ef- 
fect that seller shall not be in default 
for nonperformance due to federal or 
state laws or regulations. 
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‘5. If the wheat on hand (within 
the restricted limits of Amendment 
7): were, when ground, equitably ap- 
portioned by the miller among his un- 
filled contracts as of May 1, 1946, 
without preference as between buy- 
ers, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that both Subsection 7, Title ITI, 
of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
and the contract provisions above set 
forth could be availed of by the mill- 
er and would afford protection, for 
the present, against a situation of this 
kind where a federal regulation inter- 
fered with a contractual relation. 

“6. It is suggested that because 
each individual case must be decided 
on its own facts, each miller should 


consult his own lawyer as to what 
course he should follow, and particu- 
larly as to whether or not he should 
serve notice upon each of his buyers 
that he intends to cancel the portion 
of the contract which, after equitable 
apportionment, by reason of WFO 
144 as amended he is unable to per- 
form. If the present subsidy and 
ceilings were to continue indefinitely 
there might be no occasion to cancel 
portions of the contract which the 
miller is unable to fulfill, but I would 
be unwilling to prophesy what 
changed conditions may occur with 
respect to either the continuation of 
the present ceiling structure or of 
the present subsidy program.” 





Federation Outlines Procedure 


for Mills to Obtain CCC Wheat 


Chicago, Ill_—The Millers National 
Federation has obtained information 
on procedure to be followed in secur- 
ing wheat from the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to mill into export flour. This 
procedure applies only to mills lo- 
cated in the area served by the Chi- 
cago office of the CCC and to wheat 
originating in that area. 

All regional offices of CCC, how- 
ever, have discretionary power to 
make wheat available for milling 
into export flour, and the procedure 
should be very similar in all offices. 
Millers in areas other than that con- 
trolled from Chicago should get in 
touch with their own CCC regional 
office for full details, the federation 
says. 

Bonus wheat bought by mills from 
producer: : 

1.—County committee designates 
mill to accept wheat from producer 
for CCC account. 

2.—Miller takes wheat and when 
he has enough to mill at least a min- 
imum carload of flour, he sends his 
check made out to CCC for the wheat 
(at producer’s ceiling), together with 
his copies of delivery receipts cover- 
ing it, to regional office of CCC, in- 
dicating he wants to buy the wheat 
and mill it for export for account of 
xx 

3.—CCC then notifies Production 
and Marketing Administration, Wash- 
ington, that it has... bu of wheat to 
be released for milling for export 
by ... . (mill). 





USDA TO HANDLE WFO 144 
FLOUR ENFORCEMENT 

Government. enforcement of the 
wheat and flour regulations under 
WFO 144 is in the hands of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which in 
due course will put field agents on 
the job of enforcing these require- 
ments, the Millers National Federa- 
tion reports. When the enforcement 
checks will begin is not known, but 
the federation states that millers 
should figure that means will be or- 
ganized to enforce the order and it 
will be wise for them to maintain 
adequate records, not only because 
they are required under the order, 


‘but also to defend the miller’s own 


position. 





4.—Miller and PMA enter into ex- 
port contract and PMA notifies re- 
gional CCC office. 

5.—Regional CCC office notifies 
miller he has bought the wheat. 

A somewhat similar provision ap- 
plies to bonus wheat bought by coun- 
try shippers for account of CCC: 

1.—Miller locates country shippers 
or merchandisers and-makes arrange- 
ment with them for wheat to mill 
for CCC. 

2.—When country shippers and 
merchandisers can provide mills with 
enough wheat to mill at least a mini- 
mum carload of flour, they send to 
CCC regional office through the mill- 
er, their checks made out to CCC for 


wheat at producer’s ceiling together 


with copies of delivery receipts cov- 
ering the wheat and state they wish 
to buy wheat and sell it to the mill- 
er, who will grind for CCC. 

3.—CCE notifies PMA that it has 
. . . bu to be released for milling for 
export by... (mill). 

4.—PMA and miller enter into ex- 
port contract covering the wheat and 
PMA notifies CCC regional office. 

5.—CCC notifies country shippers 
or merchandisers that wheat may be 
sold to miller. ) 

6.—Wheat is shipped to miller to 
be milled for account of CCC. 


vv 
Certificate Wheels Turning 


“When the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s wheat certificate plan was in- 
augurated,’ the department’s county 
committees were invested with the 
responsibility of handling thé pro- 
gram in the field,” the Millers Na- 
tional Federation says in the latest 
issue of Hook-up. “This involved 
making arrangements with country 
grain shippers and mills to take in 
and store grain for the account of 
the CCC, and setting up facilities for 
paying the farmer for the grain in- 
cluding the 30c per bushel bonus. 

“The department has been quite 
negligent in putting the county com- 
mittees to work on this program, 
finally getting around last week to 
giving them their instructions. Very 
little wheat was delivered by farmers 
under the certificate plan until the 
30c bonus was announced, but since 
then deliveries have been quite heavy. 

“No miller, of course, turned down 
the farmers’ wheat even though the 
miller had been unable to find any 
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government representative with the 
authority to qualify him to aceept 
this wheat for the CCC. Now it ap- 
pears that the wheels are finally be- 
ginning to turn, and millers. should 
lose no. time in making the necessary 
arrangements: with their respective 
county committees. The only quali- 
fications which a mill needs to be 
authorized to accept certificate wheat 
is to have facilities for taking in the 
grain, and to be financially respon- 
sible. 

“What disposition will ultimately 
be made of this wheat received by 
millers is still an undecided question. 
The disposition is up to the CCC. 
The mills, of course, hope that the 
wheat will be made available to them 
for milling, and it appears that there 
is at least a fair chance that this 
will be done. Word has come to the 
federation that some county commit- 
tees are advising millers that certiii- 
cate wheat which they hold will be 
sold to them for milling into domestic 
flour. Millers should be wary of un- 
supported statements of this kind. 
The true fact is that millers may con- 
sider themselves extremely fortunate 
to get the wheat even for milling for 
CCC. 

“Tf any mill having certificate 
wheat in store is directed by CCC to 
ship it out in the form of wheat, it 
certainly would not be amiss for the 
miller to get in touch with his re- 
gional CCC office immediately and 
try to make arrangements to deliver 
flour to the CCC instead.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Durum Mills Get 
Bonus Grain to 
Prevent Shutdowns 


Under a special dispensation from 
Washington, the Minneapolis office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
authorized to release durum wheat 
obtained under the certificate pro- 
gram to durum mills in the North- 
west to relieve the critically acute 
shortage of the macaroni type wheat. 
It had previously been stated that be- 
cause of the short supply of durum, 
this type would not be exported to 
famine areas. 

The durum is being allocated to 
mills on the basis of their average 
daily grind as defined in WFO 144. 
To date, between 30 and 35 cars have 
been turned over to mills. The grain 
is sold to mills at official ceilings, 
with the CCC absorbing the 30c bo- 
nus paid to farmers to market the 
grain before May 25. 

Durum wheat has practically dis- 
appeared from commercial channels 
in recent weeks and the allocations 
were authorized to prevent a com- 
plete shutdown of the durum mill- 
ing industry, it was said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMERGENCY WHEAT ORDERED 
TO DULUTH BY CCC CHIEF 


Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Cole, re- 
gional director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., has notified the grain 
trade in the Minneapolis-Duluth area 
to ship all emergency purchase wheat 
to. Duluth, with the CCC to pay the 
freight differential. His letter: 

“In order to expedite movement of 
grain, shipped under the Emergency 
Wheat Purchase Program, it becomes 
necessary that unless special instruc- 
tions have been previously issued 
from this office, all shipments from 
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country elevators should be billed to 
their respective terminal representa- 
tives, Duluth, Minn., irrespective of 
rate differentials. 

“Accordingly, this office will ac- 
cept for payment, invoices prepared 
by commission merchants and sup- 
ported by the original receipted ex- 
pense bill, or certified copies thereof, 
and will reimburse such commission 
merchants for freight costs incurred 
over and above the Minneapolis rate. 

“Commission merchants may ac- 
count to their country shippers basis 
the customary Minneapolis rate, 
pending reimbursement from this 


office.” ‘ 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coal: Strike 
Threatens Exports 
of Wheat, Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Although there 
are reliable indications that the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture intends to adopt a soft pol- 
icy concerning surplus mill wheat, 
complications arise which surmount 
in gravity even the most trying con- 
ditions which have already existed. 
The first of these is the coal strike 
and the second, arising from the 
first, is that of transportatiori. 

The more-than-a-month-old tie-up 
of the bituminous mining industry 
has been characterized by the White 
House as a national disaster but oth- 
er than this citation of the gravity 
of the situation no positive steps 
have been taken to end the strike. If 
the government moved to take over 
the mines there is no assurance that 
strike leader John L. Lewis would or- 
der the striking miners to return to 
work for the government. 

Heavy industry, the largest con- 
sumer of coal, has been the first to 
feel the effect of the strike but food 
processors in many fields are now re- 
porting curtailment of operations due 
to their inability to obtain coal. The 
dairy industry appears to be the 
hardest hit by the bituminous strike 
but USDA officials are fearful that 
if the strike continues the wheat and 
flour export program will be im- 
perilled through the inability of proc- 
essors to operate and trains to run. 

In an effort to conserve dwindling 
stocks of coal the. Office of Defense 
Transportation has ordered railroads 
to reduce passenger train operation 
on coal-burning roads by 50% after 
May 15. In addition ODT has or- 
dered the Association of American 
Railroads to place an embargo on all- 
freight with the exception of live- 
stock, live poultry and perishable 
freight and food for human consump- 
tion and animal feed. All grains are 
included in this exception from the 
general embargo but the exemption 
does not apply to hay and straw. 

The order also exempts freight 
traffic originating and destined to lo- 
eal points or zones of railroads sup- 
plying freight service from locomo- 
tive- power other than coal-burning. 
Other exemptions to the embargo will 
be movements under permits issued 
by AAR. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OHIO DEALERS’ MEETING 
TO BE HELD AT TOLEDO 
Toledo, Ohio. — The Ohio Grain, 
Mill and Feed Dealers Association 
will hold its annual meeting here 
June 7-8 at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel. An attendance of more than 
500 grain men is expected. 
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25 Elevators Blocked by Bonus 
Wheat; None Yet for Mill Use 


Bonus wheat is moving to North- 
western terminals in increasing vol- 
ume. The Minneapolis office of the 
CCC reports Duluth arrivals of 260 
cars and Minneapolis receipts of 244 
cars on May 6, about 90% of which 
comprised certificate wheat eligible 
for bonus payments. No figures are 
available on the total quantity of 
bonus wheat which has been marketed 
to date in the Northwest, since the 
figures are being compiled by the 
state AAA offices and reported direct 
to Washington. 

About 25 elevators in the North- 
west are reported blocked already by 
bonus wheat and there is increasing 
apprehension about .getting boxcars 
fast enough to keep the certificate 
wheat moving. As yet the blocked 
elevators are quite scattered as be- 
tween states and between railroads. 

So far the Minneapolis office of the 
CCC has received no instructions for 
making bonus bread wheat available 
to mills, even though the wheat 
might have been taken in by a mill 
elevator. The agency is, however, al- 
locating durum wheat received under 
the certificate plan to’-durum mills. 
Between 30 and 35 cars have been 
allocated, CCC officials state. 

Some pickup has been shown in 
volume of bonus certificate wheat 
being obtained by the Kansas City 
office of the CCC. Purchase on May 
2 amounted to 61,212 bus. and May 
3 totaled 90,899 bus., the largest 
daily figure so far. Some certificate 


wheat was reported coming even 
from the Texas Panhandle and 
western Oklahoma, although the 
bulk of it was originating in western 
Kansas. So far, however, the total 
of CCC wheat takings has been too 
small to encourage, much -hope that 
southwestern flour mills will obtain 
any of it. In this area the govern- 
ment still is faced with pressure to 
obtain enough wheat to fill boats 
scheduled for Gulf loading. 

A. W. Erickson, crop observer, 
traveling in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, reports that elevator operators 
at Parshall, N. D., had taken in 240 
cars of bonus wheat early last week 
and expected to get.about 40 more. 
Wolf Point, Mont., expects 200,000 to 
300,000 bus. to move under the bonus 
offer, which would be about 10% of 
the annual loadings at that station. 
Drouth over a wide area of the 
Northwest will cause farmers to hold 
back on some wheat until they see 
the effects on the new crop, Mr. 
Erickson reports. 

The Fargo Forum reports that 
North Dakota farmers, as of May 3, 
had delivered 5,654,000 bus. of wheat 
to elevators since April 1 and stated 
that elevator men estimate the 
amount that will be marketed during 
April and May at a little over 14,000,- 
000 bus. These estimates were based 
on reports from 48 of the state’s 53 
counties on a survey being made by 
the state PMA office. 

The reports show that of the total 
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amount delivered, 2,991,258 bus. were 
sold under the certificate plan. If the 
estimates of the elevator men are 
correct, the Forum points out that the 
total will be far short of the amount 
that had been anticipated. Clinton P. 
Anderson and F. H. La Guardia had 
hoped that the drive to get wheat 
would bring in 40,000,000 bus. from 
North Dakota farms by May 25. 

Meanwhile, resolutions have been 
drafted by North Dakota farmers at 
a 10-day series of meetings just ended 
demanding that the 30c bonus on 
wheat should not be confined to the 
deadline of May 25, but instead should 
include marketings of the entire 1945 
crop. Farmers have formed what is 
known as the National Fair Deal 
Wheat Association and have a state- 
wide organization to petition for the 
broader bonus program. 

Oregon. wheat producers ‘are not 
holding back their grain. This state- 
ment is made by Oregon state Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion field service division, following 
a farm check by county Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency. Although results 
of the check are still incomplete, 
PMA officials expressed belief that 
Oregon wheat producers are going 
all-out to market their grain. 

AAA Committeemen in Umatilla, 
Morrow, Gilliam and Union counties 
in Oregon report that a complete 
farm check shows that an estimated 
279,911 bus. are slated for transport 
to elevators by June 1. 





May Flour Subsidy Rates Same 
as April at 31’/2e and 35¢ Bu 


Subsidy payments on wheat ground 
for flour under Regulation No. 9 
during May are unchanged from 
April, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. announced on April 30. 

On all wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific Coast area, except wheat 
originating in the Pacific Coast area, 
the rate is 31%c bu. All wheat 


ground in the Pacific Coast area and 
all wheat originating in the Pacific 
area and ground outside that area 
is eligible for a 35c bu subsidy. 

The rates will continue in effect 
during the calendar month of May, 
1946, and for such months thereafter 
as they are unchanged by the RFC. 

These rates apply to wheat ground 








The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 


tside Pacific Area———. Pacific Area 
Daram All wheat 
Y% 31% 35 
31% 31% 35 
31% 31% 34% 
31% 31% 341% 
31% ‘31% 34% 
31% 31% 34% 
30 30 33 
2644 26% 27% 
19% 19% 2434 
23 23 26 
24% 24% 20% 
28 28 32 
28 238 27 
28 28 26 
27 27 26% 
25% 25% 2644 
23 23 27 
19 19 19 
18 18 18 
17 17 17 
10% 20% 21% 
2 11% 1™; 
0 _14 18 
Abe 13 19 
18 20% 26 
12 2% . 26 
12 20 24 
12 16 24 
12 16 
91% 11% 18% 
5% 6 14 























during the time the rates are in ef- 
fect, except that if the applicant has 
registered forward sales of flour with 
the RFC under Regulation No. 4, 
these rates apply to the wheat ground 
during the month in which the appli- 
cant is producing flour sold in May 
(using the first in-first out principle 
to determine against which flour 
sales the wheat ground during any 
one month applies.) 
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‘April 1 Durum 


Stocks Set at 
17,300,000 Bus 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
United States as of April 1, 1946, 
were estimated at 17,300,000 bus, of 
which 16,000,000 were on farms and 
in country elevators, 1,000,000 on 
hand and in transit to merchant 
mills, and 300,000 in commercial stor- 
age at terminals, according to the 
Minneapolis office of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

Stocks on farms and in country 
elevators were based on a distribu- 
tion of wheat production by classes. 
Merchant mill and terminal market 
stocks are based on actual holdings 
of grain in those positions. 

Disappearance of durum wheat dur- 
ing the January-March quarter 
amounted to 8,400,000 bus. Based on 
weekly reports of durum products 
output, mill grindings during that 
period amounted to about 6,000,000 
bus while 2,400,000 were used for 
feed, cereal manufacture and other 
uses. Durum wheat stocks on Jan. 


_ 1, 1946, totaled 25,700,000 bus. 
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$10 TON HIKE IN MILLFEED, 


PROTEINS ALSO CONSIDERED 


Jamés F. Brownlee Reported rad Heady to Recommend Ceil- 
ing Adjustments to Chester Bowles—Anderson 
Expected to Concur With Advisors 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The refusal of 
government officials to discuss the de- 
tails of a decision reached May 6, re- 
garding corn «and by-product feed 
prices, leads observers here to believe 
that following a meeting late May 7, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
is prepared to order an advance in 
the ceiling prices of all these com- 
modities. The May 6 meeting includ- 
ed top officials from all the interested 
government agencies. Feverish ac- 
tivity at OPA supports the belief that 
the decision reached at that time was 
to increase corn prices. 

Initial action is expected to come 
from OES and issuance of a directive 
was expected late May 7 or May 8. 
A corn price increase of 30c bu will 
bring this commodity in line with 
oats, barley and other feed grains. on 
a per ton basis. This correction has 
been consistently advocated by the 
feed and grain industry and recently 
a grain committee consisting of Rob- 
ert Woodworth of the National Grain 
Trade Council, Frank Theis of Kan- 
sas City and Harry Schaack of the 
Chicago Board of Trade presented 
the industry’s views to the govern- 
ment. 

Subsequently, a feed industry com- 
mittee, consisting of Clive Marshall 
of Allied Mills, Chicago; E. G. Cher- 
bonnier of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association and R. E. 
Whitworth, president of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, asked the 
government to advance corn prices. 

At the same time, responsible offi- 
cials revealed that an increase in oil 
seed protein meals and millfeed ceil- 
ings would be ordered. An advance 
on these commodities by $10 ton is 
believed necessary to maintain peer 
price relationships. 

Among the officials present at the 
session were James F’. Brownlee of the 
OES, Norris E. Dodd, under secretary 
of agriculture, and Carl C. Farring- 
ton, assistant Production and Market- 
ing Administration administrator. 


Anderson Likely to Concur 

Although Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson’s position on this matter 
has not been revealed, it is likely that 
he will concur with the advice of 
his chief aides, who are reportedly 
unanimous inthe decision that corn 
prices will have to be advanced at 
this time. 


Mr, Brownlee is- reported to feel - 


that the government-is confronted 
with its severest crisis and recognizes 
the need of reversing the animal 
feeding ratios, but has hesitated to 
take this drastie step, feeling that in 
the next 30 days the bonus -plan 
would have: produced results. _How- 
ever, when confronted with the des- 
perate situation. facing the feed. in- 
dustry and evidently convinced by in- 
dustry representatives that the feed 


industry can most efficiently distrib- 
ute the shrinking feed grain supply, 
he is now reported ready to recom- 
mend to Chester Bowles that a corn 
ceiling adjustment must be taken. 

No opposition’ is expected at the 
Office of Price Administration now 
that Brownlee is favoring the price 
boost. 


May Change Hog Supports 

Another possibility which is also in- 
dicated is a statement that the hog 
support price will- be reduced next 
September to emphasize the deter- 
mination of the government to halt 
the feeding out of these animals to 
heavyweights. It is believed now 
that the government has recognized 
the contentions which Walter Berger 
has been making for many months 
and will throw its full weight behind 
a drive to halt the flow of feed and 
food grains to animals. 

The feed industry, admittedly the 
most efficient distributor of feed 
grain, has been getting no considera- 
tion whatever as a claimant -for corn 
and other feed grains. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BELOW NO. 3 GETS 
30c BONUS IF APPROVED 


Washington, D, C.—The 30c bonus 
on wheat will. be paid on.some grad- 
ing below. No. 3 “if it makes accept- 
able flour,” William McArthur, as- 
sistant. director of. the grain branch 
of the agriculture department, said 
last week. Mr. McArthur said depart- 
ment regional directors -and federal 
grain inspectors will decide: when. the 
bonus will be paid in individual cases 
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on wheat below No. 3 grade—the 
origina] standard set for qualifying 
for the bonus. 

“Mr: McArthur ‘acted after a confer- 
ence with Senator Young of North 
Dakota, who ‘had received a letter 
from Gov. Fred Aandahl of North Da- 
kota asking that the bonus be paid 
on sprouted wheat that did not grade 
No. 3. 

Mr. McArthur said there were other 
areas, such as in. Michigan and in 
the Southwest, where some of the 
wheat was damaged enough to pre- 
vent. its grading No. 3 or better, but 
would make good flour. 

This, likewise, will receive the 30c 
bonus if approved, Mr. McArthur 
said. 
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3% Rate Increase 
Predicted for 
Agricultural Freight 


Washington, D. C.—Some govern- 
ment officials doubt that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will 
grant the 25% rate increase on rail- 
road freight which comes up for con- 
sideration before the commission this 
week. It is expected, however, that 
a 3% advance on agricultural freight 
will*be authorized, together with an 
advance’ of 6% on other classifica- 
‘tions of freight. 

Although the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has expressed opposition 
to the 25% advance at this time on 
the grounds that it is inflationary, it 
is unlikely that the agency will offer 
much opposition to the 3% hike in 
rates. The OPA is expected to ask 
that the effective date of the 3% 
boost be postponed for a period of 
60 days to permit the pricing agency 
to correct its price regulations to 
conform to the higher rates. ICC, 
it is learned, had planned to author- 
ize the 3% advance on 24-hour no- 
tice. 

The ICC scheduled hearings on. the 
rate increase: ‘proposal’ starting May 
6 which, ‘if approved, would put ‘the 
new rates into effect on May 15. 





April Flour Output Down 


The. April flour production showed a decrease of 1,632,831 sacks under 
the output of the same month a year ago, according to figures compiled by 


The Northwestern Miller. 


The. April, 1946, production totaled 13,682,413 


sacks, representing 73% of the total flour output of the United States; ¢om- 
pared with 15,315,244 sacks for the same month a year ago. 

During the preceding month of March, the output amounted to 14,535,- 
194, which is 852,781 sacks above the production for April of this year. Two 
years ago the output for April, representing 73%. of. the total production, 


was 13,010,425 sacks, and three years 


ago the total, representing 64% of the 


total production, was 12,535,571 sacks. 


During April, 1946, ten durum 


manufacturing. companies made 595,- 


945 sacks of durum products eomperes, to 785,788 sacks during March, 1946, 


and 863,497 during April, 1945. 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 








*Preliminary.’ 


Previous r April 
April, 1946 month 1945 1944. 1943 

NG@tH Weel. ss. i eee EEN *3;301,854 3,629,870 3,698,032 2,850,338 2,752,028 
BOE Wa ie vss eee ees wie 5,029,358 5,417,509 5,267,882- 4,420,652 4,826,771 
Bumalo 3... ee eee eee kee eee 1,861,413 2,119,305. ... 2,152,892 , 1,900,070 . . 1,554,264 
Central and. ‘Southéést).2...... *2,075,060 1,930,826 ~~ 2,691,335 2,403,664 2,142,419 
_North Pacific Coast .......... *1,414,738 1,437,694 1,605,103 1,436,702 1,260,089 

OR ia op vies canis «see « 13,682,493 14,535,194 . 16, 315,244 - 13,010; 425 12,535,571 
cbse 2% of total U. S, output ; 73 «23 o> SRS ai 73. | 64 

pe © .+. Total Monthly Production of--Durum Products ‘ Sik Bye 
Ten AVE i whbaiee? yee Pee ae *595, 945 785, 738 - 863,497 608,947 793,866 


a wots 
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Grain Trade Council 
Will Carry Protest 
on Corn to Capital 


Objection to the elimination of 
grain trade services beyond the coun- 
try elevator level in handling of bo- 
nus corn by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is being carried directly to 
Washington through the National 
Grain Trade Council, following a 
meeting of members of the grain in- 
dustry with CCC officials in Chicago 
last week. 

T. A. O’Sullivan, president of the 

Kansas City Board of Trade, sent 
the following wire of protest to Carl 
C. Farrington, vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp.: 
“The Chicago regional office of Commodity 
Credit Corp. has definitely announced that 
the emergency corn program will be han- 
dled directly by the corporation with com- 
plete exclusion of the grain trade beyond 
the country station level. We are advised 
that officers of grain branch of the cor- 
poration in Washington have approved this 
policy. Objection by the grain trade has 
been ignored. The subsidizing of corn pur. 
chases by bonus through the operation of 
purchase and resale does not necessitate 
direct handling by the corporation and no 
valid reason has been presented for this 
revolutionary departure. I am directed by 
the board of directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade to protest to you against 
this action and urge you to rescind it. Un- 
less it is your purpose to put the govern- 
ment in the grain business, your program 
should make provision for continuing par- 
ticipation by the trade, which is, as always, 
prepared to offer its experience and facili- 
ties in the many necessary operations in- 
volved in moving grain from the country 
to the consumer.” 


Other exchanges are raising simi- 
lar objections to the CCC action. 

The protest will be made person- 
ally to government officials in Wash- 
ington May 13-14 through repre- 
sentatives of the National Grain 
Trade Council, who will be in the 
nation’s capital also. to testify be- 
fore the senate agricultural com- 
mittee which is holding hearings on 
extension of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

When the CCC abruptly withdrew 
its first. instructions for handling 
bonus corn, like bonus’ wheat, 
through’ normal grain channels, a 
committee of the grain trade, head- 
ed by George Kublin, of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., conferred with 
George Bradley, director of the Chi- 
cago CCC office which has charge 
of the corn buying for the agency, 
and other agency officials. The Chi- 
cago meeting brought no tangible 
results. 

Principal CCC objection appeared 
to centér on insistence that terminal 
operators guarantee weights and 
grades of corn as purchased by CCC 
in the country. The agency was un- 
willing to accept financial reimburse- 
ment for any shrinkage, but in- 
sisted on terminal operators making 
up the differences in actual grain, 
an impossible requirement — since 
almost no non-bonus corn is moving 
through trade channels. The gov- 
ernment agency also cited a saving 
in mark-ups that would result from 


direct handling. Nevertheless, the 


grain trade representatives left the 
Chicago meeting with the impres- 


sion that agency officials were’ de- 
termined to by-pass the grain trade, 
‘régardless of any compromise of- 


fered on the issues cited above. 
Whether similar CCC action would 
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be taken in wheat is a matter of 


conjecture. 
About 12,500,000 bus. of corn had 


been purchased by May 3 under 


the bonus arrangement, Mr. Brad- 
ley. announced. He said that CCC 
obtained about 10,000,000 of this 
through normal trade channels up 
to the early part of last week and 
about 2,500,000 bus. since the ter- 
minal trade was cut out of the pro- 
gram. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF Official Warns 
of Short Supplies 
of Domestic Flour 


No one can guarantee the delivery 
of even three fourths of America’s 
flour requirements, Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, emphasized in his address 
on the national radio program “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting” May 2. 

‘T do not wish to seem to be an 
alarmist,” Mr. Fakler said. ‘“How- 
ever, we must be realistic. The wheat 
which the government is encouraging 
farmers to market will go straight 
to the export relief program — as 
wheat or flour.” 

Mr. Fakler pointed out that mill 
stocks of wheat are dwindling by the 
day. He cited the 21-day wheat sup- 
ply limitations which went into ef- 
fect May 1 and indicated that there 
was “no apparent chance to get ad- 
ditional wheat for domestic flour pro- 
duction” until the next harvest. 

“While most. mills met the 75% 
production level for April, they can 
produce only two thirds of a month’s 
domestic flour output in May,” Mr. 
Fakler said. ‘And they have no as- 
surance of any wheat for domestic 
flour for June. 

“The government .steps to divert 
wheat and flour to distress areas were 
direct, bold, drastic—and, we hope, 
effective. The appeal to farmers to 
market immediately what wheat they 
have cannot be made too strong. As 
for the millers, they will grind as 
much wheat into flour as they can. 
Consumers, I am sure, will do their 
part.” 





THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


OPA-OES Policy-Makers Accused 


4 


Washington, D. C.—The Office .of 
Price Administration and the Office 
of Economic. Stabilization have -paid 
scant attention to recommendations 
emanating from congressional inves- 
tigating committees, and Congress 
might “just as well save its breath.” 

Such was the substance of accusa- 
tions against OPA policy makers, 
brought. out during recent hearings 
on the increasingly critical dairy sit- 
uation before the special House com- 
mittee investigating food shortages. 
OES director Chester Bowles, OPA 
chief Paul Porter and Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson were present 
as witnesses. 

Chairman Pace pointed out that 
the committee recently recommended 
steps to ease the dangerous crisis in 
the dairy industry, chief of which 
was to take all “necessary measures” 
to step up the production of milk and 
dairy products. 


About-Face Charged 


Instead of heeding this counsel, 
Mr. Pace charged, the agencies did 
an about-face and issued an order 
April 15 to increase dairy subsidies 
20c in May and 20c again in July. 
He characterized subsidies as anchors 
on production increases and referred 
to many wires and letters from dairy- 
men substantiating his accusations. 

He demanded of Mr. Bowles that, 
if “the producers don’t want the sub- 
sidy” and if it “will not encourage 
production in the least,” just what 
was its purpose. By increasing sub- 
sidies again and again, Mr. Pace de- 
clared, the shock of the end of the 
subsidy, which must come at some 
time, will only be aggravated. 


Giving and Taking Away 


Mr. Bowles admitted that sub- 
sidies might cause producers to be 
alarmed since “just as the govern- 
ment can. give, it can also take 
away.” He explained that the or- 
der’s purpose was to give the dairy- 
men their needed price increases 


_—— 





Flour Output Smallest in Three 


Years; Mills Run 61% Capacity 


Reports to The Northwestern 
Miller on flour production, represent- 
ing about 73% of the nation’s total 
output, show that production | last 


week dropped to 2,551,000 sacks, the 


smallest weekly outturn in over three 
years, as mills were curtailed through 
the 75% domestic distribution order 
and the shortage of wheat. 

Mills in the Southwest appear to 
have been restricted the most, the 
Kansas City output dropping to only 


_39% of capacity, against 58% the 
_ previous week and the entire South- 
Western output totaling only 56%, as 


compared with 72% the week before. 
Other producing sections are also 


‘Showing the pinch of government 


regulations and the diversion of 
Wheat on the export program. Spring 
Wheat mills in the Northwest. out- 
side of Minneapolis ran at 64%, the 
Same as the preceding week, 

-- Minneapolis mills operated at 74%, 
Buffalo mills réported 
71% of capacity in operation, against 


70 the week before. Central and 
southeastern states processors oper- 
ated at 57%, against 55. In the Paci- 
fic Northwest, the grind was down 
to 67%, against 82, the Tacoma and 
Seattle percentage of 76% to some 
extent offsetting the very light run 
of 52% at Portland. 

The average production of the 
mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller for the week ending May 4 
was 61% of capacity. If mills had the 
wheat and were allowed unrestricted 
operations, they would have to be 
grinding at 100% of capacity to fill 
the unprecedented export and domes- 
tic demands for flour, industry 
spokesmen have said. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
‘ STORAGE BUILDING BURNS 
Elkton, Md. — The grain storage 

building of the C. A. Allender Grain 
and Feed Co. here, and three near- 
by company garages were damaged 
by fire, April 27. Damage was es- 
timatéd at $10,000. ‘ 








without increasing consumer costs, 
which would mean “a second round” 
of wage hikes—the “lesser of two 
evils,” he termed it. 

Secretary Anderson, whose opin- 
ions reflected his department’s con- 
tinuous advocacy of price increases 
instead of subsidy payments, ques- 
tioned OPA’s grant of a flat price 
increase on dairy products in New 
York after the milk deliverymen’s 
strike was settled by raising wages. 

Apparently this price increase has 
caused no inflation in New York, Mr. 
Anderson reasoned, so why should 
such action cause puffed-up economy 
in the rest of the country, as the 
OPA-OES faction contends? He dis- 
closed that civilian production, which 
has secured regular price advances as 
such, is up 18% while dairy produc- 
tion has dropped 3% with all its 
subsidy grants. 


Anderson’s Plan 

In answer to questioning, Mr. An- 
derson stated that he believed the 
shock of gradual subsidy reduction, 
beginning right away, would be less 
than if payments were terminated 
in the year prescribed by Mr. Bowles. 
This was brought out in criticism of 
the April 15 subsidy increase order. 

Mr. Bowles was proved to be the 
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of Ignoring Congressional Advice 


“ezar of American economy” when 
committeemen, delving into the ques- 
tion of who made the final decisions 
in the field of pricing orders, discov- 
ered that OES has the final say-so. 
Originally OES was to intervene only 
when OPA and USDA were at odds. 
Proof was presented, however, that 
Mr. Bowles had refused to let an or- 
der be issued at least on one occa- 
sion, when both the other agencies 
had approved its release. 


“Black Market” Directive 


When Mr. Porter took the stand, 
the committee began grilling him on 
the rumored order to limit butterfat 
purchases by ice cream manufactur- 
ers so that more will go into butter 
production, to be accomplished by 
the aforementioned directive of April 
15. This directive, ordering USDA 
to put additional roll-back subsidies 
on cream and using the September, 
1945, price as a basis, was challenged 
as creating another black market in 
a world “already rocking and reel- 
ing” with black markets. 

OPA contended that it was better 
to base it on September figures than 
present ones, since the price relation 
between fluid cream and other dairy 
products was closer at that time. 
Mr. Anderson bluntly contested this 
reasoning, but no debate developed. 





Reductions in Bakery Output 
Show Up on Nation-Wide Scale 


As last week’s prediction of a se- 
vere bread shortage became a re- 
ality in a few sections of the coun- 
try and approached a condition of 
national scope, except for metropoli- 
tan areas in or near milling cen- 
ters, bakers began to buckle down 
to the grim business of drastically 
cutting their production. 

Slim profit margins, on which all 
classes of bakers have been operat- 
ing throughout the war years and 
which had been whittled to paper- 
thinness .the. past.few, months, now 
appeared to be all bat disappearing 
with declining volume. 

The bakery industry advisory com- 
mittee of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration was scheduled to meet with 
that agency in Washington May 8, 
when, it is hoped, OPA will reveal 
its decision concerning bread price 
adjustments to offset the projected 
loss of volume. 

Figures reaching bakery industry 
officials were not yet available as to 
the scope, extent or amounts of ac- 


- tual bread output reduction, but it 


was glaringly obvious that bakery 
production was beginning to decline 
with the growing scarcity of flour. 
“It’s just a matter of time,” was an 
expression heard at every. hand. 
From some sectors, notably the 
Pacific Northwest, came reports of 
actual consumer “runs” on _ bréad, 
and groceries in most large cities 
in the country were reported to be 
sold out of bread by or shortly after 
noon each day. Some consumers, 
it was said, were placing packaged 
bread in cold ‘storage lockers. 
Retailers and wholesalers in the 
Seattle, Wash., area were reported 
to be discussing imposition of a ra- 


tioning system unless heavy public 
demands began to let up. Ration- 
ing, however, in many places was 
not far from realization, for indi- 
vidual grocers in some cases were 
known to be allotting bread to their 
customers. 

Estimates on the amount of bread 
output reduction varied with cities, 
geographical sections and from plant 
to plant and retail shop to retail 
shop within the cities and areas 
themselves. In areas located at 
greater distances from milling ~cen- 
ters, it was believed that bread pro- 
duction had dropped about 40% in 
some plants and it appeared that, as 
a whole, bakery production, both re- 
tail and wholesale, has already been 
reduced about 25%. Talk of shut 
downs increased. 

At Helena, Ark., a town of 9,000, 
where about 45% of all bread con- 
sumed came from a large Memphis, 
Tenn., wholesale bakery, local cham- 

(Continued on page 89.) 


FLOUR STOCKS LOW 

Washington, D. C. — New York 
state hospitals have appealed to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to assist them in obtaining flour. 
These institutions, which normally 
buy through distributors, report that 
they are unable to obtain supplies 
from normal sources. The USDA has 
asked Buffalo mills if they make flour 
available to the New York institu- 
tions, but the mills there say that 
they do not have sufficient wheat to 
meét their domestic contracts. The 
federal prison in Indiana also has re- 
ported that it is out of flour. 
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MILLS REOPEN, BUT REFUSE 
SALES; CANCELLATIONS LOOM 


May 1 Brings New uasea: A cilability of Wheat Seen as 
Production Control—Bakers Cutting Distribu- 
tion to Stretch Flour Supplies 


While most of the idle mills re- 
sumed operations as May 1 brought 
them a new 75% domestic quota to 
work on, sales of flour continued on 
a very limited scale, due to insuffi- 
cient wheat to fill the commitments 
already booked. A great many mills 

have reached the position 

where they will have to 

Sales cancel some contracts 

Far which they will be unable 

Prot to fill by the end of June, 

é when the subsidy expires. 

In the Southwest, where 

the new crop is early, it 

is doubtful if any important amount 

of flour will be milled from the new 

crop in time to get the product to 

users in June. It is becoming more 

evident that bread will be scarce 

everywhere by the end of May. Al- 

ready, many stores are sold out early 

in the day as a result of production 

cuts made by bakers, in many cases 

running up to 40% of previous out- 
put. 

Some retail bakers apparently plan 
to continue operations on about the 
old scale as long as their flour stocks 
last and then close up for a vacation. 
This will throw a heavier burden on 
the wholesale bakery industry all at 
once. Driver-salesmen are being in- 
structed to pick up as much flour in 
retail stores as possible when making 
bread deliveries. Such last ditch ef- 
forts obviously will clean out retail 
flour stocks very fast. 


Operation’s Pattern to Vary 


Some millers plan to grind steadily 
during the fore part of the month as 


far as the wheat will go and then 
shut down. Others will shut down 
part of their capacity and run the 
remainder through the month. Even 
though production records probably 
never will show a complete blank, the 
net effect will be about the same as 
if every mill in the nation closed 
the last half of May. Some will be 
able to stretch out running. time a 
bit farther by grinding on export 
sales for which licenses .have been 
approved or on sales to the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
for which they can retain extra 
wheat if they are fortunate enough 
to have it in the bin now. So far 
there is no indication of when the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will make 
any wheat available to mills for ex- 
port flour, although that is said to 
be a part of the program. 


Sales at Standstill 


New sales in the Southwest last 
week were practically eliminated, ex- 
cept for occasional small lots to regu- 
lar customers who have been buying 
on a shipping instruction basis for 
some time. Even this type of trans- 
action was shut off in the majority 
of companies. Millers are helpless 
to fill the insistent demand. Running 
time was off sharply and the total 
volume was the lowest on the crop. 
With a new quota starting May 1, 
operations picked up a little, but the 
volume for the month will be limited 
to the quantity of wheat mills have 
on hand. 

Spring wheat flour ‘sales last week 
amounted to about 35% of capacity, 





Durum Mills Forced to Turn Down 


Urgent Requests for Semolina 


Macaroni manufacturers the coun- 
try over are striving frantically to 
buy durum granulars, but mills have 
nothing to offer. They are doing all 
they can to cover at least a part 
of their customers’ wants, but the 
75% limitation*on domestic produc- 
tion makes the supply situation just 
that much tighter. 

Country movement of durum wheat 
to market still is very light, and 
does not look at all encouraging. 
Durum is included in the 30c bonus 
the government is paying for wheat 
marketed by May 25. However, it 
is understood that durum wheat is 
not going to be exported for Euro- 
pean relief, so millers are hopeful 
that more wheat will be made avail- 
able to them soon. 

An interesting development in the 
government’s certificate plan is the 
number of certificates that have been 
issued for small lots. One miller re- 
ports that his elevator connections 
have taken in many individual lots 
of 10, 15 and 25 bus, indicating that 
many farmers have swept their gran- 
aries bare. If these are a criterion 
of. farmers’ holdings, millers say the 
outlook is for much lighter running 
time for durum mills during June 
and July. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
are unable to bid on government re- 


quests for elbow macaroni for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and army 
inquiries for spaghetti and elbow 
macaroni. These orders total about 
4,000,000 lbs. Counter proposals have 
been made to the army to provide 
the raw material similar to last year, 
when it imported Canadian durum to 
insure fulfillment of such orders, Do- 
mestic demand is urgent, reflecting 
the curtailment of flour usage by 
bakers and the absence of rice from 
the market. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 4, 
were as follows: ; 
‘ Minneapolis 


Duluth 
1. Durum or better...... $1.79 - $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1,79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 ° 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% Poe 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.69 1.69° 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is thé ‘durum products output 
reported to The. Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparisons; DOFOOHL AS of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
April 28-May 4 ...... *105,326 49 
Previous week ....... 118,309 56 
HOOP BOR iii oes 237,097 112 
Se é Crop year 
¥ vee production 
July, 1-May 4, 1946,....-.--«:.- 8,611,649 


July “S-May 5, 1946, ;,..¢005.64. 8,878,722 
*Preliminary, : oC. od 


as mills continued the practice of lim- 


‘iting sales to small amounts for 


mergericy needs of bakers not pro- 

tected by contracts. Inquiry is al- 
Most overwhelming, but with mills 
permitted no more than a 21-day 
grind of wheat they are unable to 
add to contract commitments. Doubts 
are increasing that orders on books 
can be ground out by June 30, due 
to drastic wheat restrictions. : ‘ 


Eastern Trade Nil 

Buffalo mills report only a trickle 
of flour being sold, due to millers’ 
lack of ‘wheat, and everyone is con- 
vinced that flour will be scarce until 
the new crop moves. The New York 
flour market is a discouraging affair, 
with a complete absence of new or- 
ders and only a limited volume of 
incoming shipments on old contracts. 

Boston trade is at a_ standstill. 
Mill agents report their sources are 
unable to offer and it is feared that 
by June many bakers will not be 
able to secure flour. Philadelphia 
bakers are anxiously seeking flour, 
with little or no success. 

In the Pittsburgh area, mill rep- 
resentatives are reported making 
their usual swings through the terri- 
tory to bolster baker morale, even 
though they have no flour to offer. 
They are under strict instructions 
not to contact new customers in the 
event flour offerings are resumed, 
which indicates a gloomy outlook for 
some time. 


Chaotic Conditions Reported 

Chicago bakers are becoming more 
and more concerned about flour sup- 
plies, since practically all mills are 
out of. the market and only a few 
are allocating small lots to bakers in 
urgent need. All bakers have re- 
duced production of bakery goods, and 
many feel that more drastic cuts will 
be necessary. Mills resumed opera- 
tions on May 1 and some deliveries 
are being made. Cleveland jobbers 
report conditions chaotic. Only job- 
bers and bakers having contracts 
with mills are getting any.deliveries. 
St. Louis mills are not trying to sell 
flour, since they are unable to take 
care of the business now on their 
books. : 

Atlanta representatives of the mill- 
ing industry say they have nothing 
to report except trouble, with the 
flour situation growing increasingly 
tighter. Bakers’ stocks are dwin- 
dling rapidly and curtailment of 
bread deliveries already is being prac- 
ticed, especially by the larger bakers. 
Family flour buying is not urgent, 
due to good backlogs accumulated 
prior to the, 80% order. 

Allocation of 1,000,000 bus of CCC 
wheat for export flour grinding was 
a feature in the Pacific’ Northwest, 
but the domestic flour outlook re- 
mains very dark. Bakeries have cut 
allocations to 75% of previous deliv- 
eries, While the consuming demand 
seems to be increasing. Storage of 
flour, and even bread, in home cold 
storage lockers by alarmed consum- 
ers is reported. Coast mills general- 
ly have 21 days of wheat and with 
the government export business it is 
estimated that the majority can op- 
erate until the end of May. Beyond 
that the prospects are uncertain. 


Production. 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 279,000 sacks from the preceding 
week,” Output of-the mifls reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73%, ofthe total flour produc- 
tion:.in the:United States, arnounted 
to 2,551,826 sacks, compared with 2,- 
830,497 sacks in the’ préceding week 
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and 3,738,998 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,154,802 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,620,839, 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 52,000 sacks over last week 
and 214,000 sacks in the Southwest. 
Production increased 7,000 sacks in 
Buffalo and 35,000 sacks in central 
and southeastern states while the 
North Pacific Coast decreased 54,000 
sacks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DEMAND STRONG; 
MILL OUTPUT REDUCED 


—<>— 
80% Extraction and Shortage of 
Wheat Cut Millfeed Production 
—Index Holds Strong 





With the output of grain by-prod- 
uct feeds sharply reduced because of 
curtailed operations of processors in 
compliance with various government 
regulations, the general feed situation 
continues exceedingly tight and 
strong. Feed manufacturers continue 
to furnish the most 
urgent request, but 
inability to secure 
feed grains and 
millfeeds has less- 
ened their need 
for the higher protein ingredients. 
Thus, the supply of high protein 
meals balances better with the de- 
mand. Output of formula feeds is 
far below the demand. Feeding ratios 
for the country as a whole were 
slightly less favorable in April than 
in March. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture index num- 
ber of wholesale feedstuffs prices re- 
mains at 166.1, compared with 164.4 
for the corresponding week last year. 
The feed grain ‘index is unchanged 
at 178.7. 


Millfeed Output Off Sharply 


Incomplete reports to the Bureau 
of the Census indicate that pro- 
duction of wheat wmillfeeds_ in 
March dropped to about 300,000 tons. 
This compares with 558,000 tons in 
February and 515,000 tons in March, 
1945. 

In the spring wheat area, a lack 
of wheat and the fact that mills are 
limited to 75% of their usual domes- 
tic flour shipments has reduced opera- 
tions sharply. The resultant smaller 
wheat feed output is mainly ap- 
plied on old contracts and no new 
offerings are heard of. 

The wheat feed supply situation was 
highly discouraging at all other pro- 
ducing centers also. In the Chicago 
area, mills operated on a three- to 
five-day basis. At Kansas City, mill 
operations were reduced to half ca- 
pacity. Because of the extremely 
limited supply, millfeeds are reported 
exchangeable on an even basis for 
soybeans and other high protein items 
in contrast with two millfeed for one 
protein meal a few weeks ago. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 28,113 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 32,146 tons 
in the week previous and 60,154 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,385,- 
460 tons as compared with 2,448,802 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Normal Methods of Wheat 


Trading Disappear | one > 


Government in Control of Farm Marketings aa Millers 
Hampered by Stringent Inventory Restrictions 


Wheat trading in normal market- 
ing channels is at a complete stand- 
still. It is impossible for mills or mer- 
chandisers to make a new open mar- 
ket deal of any kind, since the gov- 
ernment is in complete control of 
farm marketings through its 30c 
bonus program, 
and the amount 
of wheat a proc- 
essor may own is 
rigidly restricted 
under the terms 
of WFO 144. As yet, there has been 
no move to make any of the bonus 
wheat available for grinding, other 
than an outline of -procedure for 
mills to follow as a means of pos- 
sibly purchasing some of the cer- 
tificate wheat which they take into 
their own elevators direct from 
farmers. Even this outline is con- 
fined to the Chicago region of the 
CCC, the Minneapolis and Kansas 
City offices having had no instruc- 
tions up to the first of the week. 

Millers hold out little hope of 
keeping abreast of even the re- 
duced domestic distribution allotted 
them, since replacement wheat is 
hardly more than a fraction of daily 
usage. The attitude of government 
officials still is 100% wheat for the 
export program, in so far as certificate 
wheat is concerned, and by the time 
the May 25 bonus ‘deadline is 
reached, most of the marketable 
farm wheat will have been sold, 
which leaves mills without replace- 
ments until new crop. 





Watching New Crop 


All eyes are centered on the new 
winter wheat crop, which apparently 
was rescued from disaster just in 
time by fairly generous rains the 
past week. Even so, the earlier rosy 
prospects have faded considerably. 
J. E. Bennett & Co. estimates a loss 
of 45,000,000 bus. from the April 1 
government forecast, placing the 
probable outturn now at 785,500,000 
bus. This would be considerably 
above the 10-year average of 618,- 
000,000 bus., however. The crop is 
reported two weeks early in its de- 
velopment, but millers doubt that 
much new wheat can be milled be- 
fore the end of June. 


Bonus Receipts Gain 


Bonus wheat arrivals amounted to 
nearly a thousand cars at Minneap- 
olis last week, with a similar num- 
ber at Duluth. The bulk of the Min- 
neapolis receipts are being diverted 
to Duluth for lake loading, so that 
the volume available for mills con- 
tinues extremely limited. Values re- 
Main entirely nominal at full ceil- 
ings, but with the 30c premium paid 
by the government, there is no 
chance for mills or other private 
buyers to compete. 

There is almost no wheat trading 
at Kansas City. Some booking for 
July delivery is going on at ceilings 
now in effect, or in effect at time of 
inspection if higher, or market price 
on day of inspection if no ceilings 
Prevail. Most of this type of for- 
ward booking is going to mills out- 
Side the Southwest, since there is 
ho advantage locally to that kind of 
a deal, 

The flour milling industry at Kan- 
sas City continues largely shut off 
from any wheat supply, except for 


a small number of cars still coming 
in on WFO-144 priority. and supply 
certificates on previous contracts. 
This is no more than a trickle. 

Texas mills are generally running 
at 50 to 60% of capacity and unless 
present stocks are replenished from 
some source, it looks like all will be 
out of wheat by June 1, reports from 
Fort Worth state. Elevator stocks 
at that market May 6 were 1,174,000 
bus., a decrease of 275,000 from a 
week ago. 

So much confusion attended the 
government’s bonus plan in the Pa- 
cific Northwest that little grain has 
moved. Terminal’ receipts have not 
indicated the plan is a/sueccess so 
far. The buying program of the gov- 
ernment has been:turned over to the 
field branch of PMA,.. and more 
wheat now is being purchased by the 
government. .-. 

The Portland ‘office of the CCC 
indicates it has no further instruc- 
tions for exports of wheat and the 
export. program may be completed 
here. Feed. manufacturers are in a 
distressing position, unable to buy 
wheat, .and ‘some plants in the Pa- 
cific Northwest are. ‘already closing. 
As wheat is the only grain available 
in quantity in this area, liquidation 
of poultry and livestock is inevitable. 
Crop conditions are: good: 
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KANSAS WHEAT PROSPECTS 
REDUCED BY DRY WEATHER 


“Prospects of another bumper 
wheat crop in Kansas have gone glim- 
mering-right at the time it was most 
needed to help feed a. starving 
world,”’ the-Santa Fe Railroad crop 
report of May 1 says. . ‘‘While imme- 
diate receipt of rain could still result 
in a normal or better crop, dry 
weather has knocked a serious dent 
in the first official estimate of sane’ 
175,000 bus.. 

“Biggest setback has occurred in 
the southwestern part of the state 
where drouth has spoiled one of the 
brightest pictures that section had 
ever known. Sunny days and abun- 
darit moisture early in the season 
seem toshave made a hothouse’ plant 
of wheat in that area, a condition 
that failed to survive the dry weather 
of April. 

“From reports that 40% of the 
continuously cropped acreage will not 
be cut, and that wheat on summer 
fallow is commencing {to ‘suffer, it 
now appears doubtful if this corner 
of. about 20 counties will raise more 
than 50% as much wheat_as was pro- 
duced last year. Lacking even the 
early moisture, a similar condition 
prevails in the northwest. 

“Rain cannot help some of the 
wheat in the southwest because it is 
badly burned and many fields have 
been._plowed up. Others are heading 
at a height of six to eight inches, 
and hope fades as hot, dry, windy 
weather continues with little promise 
of relief. Summer fallow wheat is 
holding its own fairly well but needs 
moisture right away to come ee 
with a,normal crop. 

“On :. account of continued dry 
weather, the general condition -of 
wheat~in northwest Texas is_ gradu- 
ally declining. Very little moisture 
has fallen. in this region: since last 
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Previous May 5, May 6, May 8, 
May 4, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
tele, EEC LE oer *633,666 685,958 926,936 667,325 587,327 
OUTOVORE. 3.6 )6).0. 6.0 5 Se eed Ve aenage s 815,885 1,029,692 1,318,574 1,101,786 1,012,079 
OMNES, ds io 00's bee EK ss eRe 428,217 421,490 496,400 488,800 344,001 
Central and Southeast és *433,411 398,439 598,392 521,436 400,815 
North Pacific Coast ........... *240,647 294,918 398,696 375,455 276,617 
IOUS aoe s bce hs eh ese eet 2,651,826 2,830,497 3,738,998 3,154,802 2,620,839 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
. Crop year flour production 
cm ——Percentage of activity - July 1 to———, 
May 4, Previous May 5, May 6, May 8, May 4, May 5, 
1946 week 1945 1944 19438 1946 1945 
-Northwest ...... 64 69 94 68 59 37,679,673 ° 35,552,263 
Southwest ora: 71 95 79 73 57,307,455 53,466,673 
Buffalo ........- 71 70 83 84 59 22,693,488 21,311,470 
Central and 8S. E. 57 55 75 66 53 24,832,527 14,740,250 
No. Pacific Coast 67 82 97 91 89 14,953,312 16,321,966 
TRE 8S. s:9% 63 70 91 77 65 157,466,455 141,392,622 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55--Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
al its ag “eles ies 4 South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
pril 284May 4.. ’ ‘ ’ r ‘ “ 
Previous week .. 894,660 648,624 72 Weekly Flour Pct. = 
Year ago ....... 814,380 853,955 105 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago... 814,380 729.246 90 April 28-May 4.. 667,800 396,500 59 
Five-year average ......:..;.. igh 73 Previous week .. 667,800 438,554 66 
Ten-year average ...........0.005. 66 Year ago ....... 667,800 593,951 89 
Two years ago... 660,498 372,963 56 
Kansas City Five-year average ............0+5: 56 
April 28-May 4.. 364,320 140,287 39 TON-YeOr AVETAGE 22.0. cieccevscees 55 
Previous. week... 364,320 216,013 59 ° . ¢ t 
Year ago ....... 352,800 275,349 96: ee Pe eee wee BOE 
Two years ago .. 352,800 214,535 61 
Five-year RD. co. 65 awed pe bnve-e 61 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average .............206- 62 Weekly Pidie- Per, koe 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
April 28-May 4.. 112,800 54,490 48 April 28-May 4.. 321,360 237,166 74 
Previous week .. 112,800 91,698 81 Previous week .. 321,360 247,404 77 
Year ago ....... 111,132 90,136 81 ... x. eS: 321,360 332,985 104 
Two years ago .. 111,132 69,925 “63 Two years ago.. 319,284 294,362 93 
Salina Five-year average .........eeeeeee 69 
Ten-year average ...........seeeee 58 
April 28-May 4.. 84,600 71,150 84 z vs . 8 
Previous week :. 84,600 73,357 87 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ....... pt ahd ge bof Mills in’ Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,95 88, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast; 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output: tivity 
April 28-May 4.. 225,720 171,246 76 
Previous week .. 225,720 204,770 91 
Year ago ....... 269,100 247,018 92 
Two years ago .. 269,100 241,249 90 
Five-year average .........seeeees 74 
Ten-year average ....... eb eeecenee 61 


Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 


April 28-May 4.. 134,200 69,401 52 
Previous week . .~134,200 90,148 67 
Tear ago ~ 2.65.5 143,200 151,678 106 
Two years ago... 143,200 134,106 94 
Five-year average ......4..seeeeee 76 
Ten-year average .......-.esensees 66 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 28-May 4.. 754,756 433,411 57 

Previous week .. 720,606 398,439 55 

Year ago ....... 795,240 598,392 75 

Two years ago.. 792,240 521,436 66 

Five-year average .............45- 60 

Ten-year average ...........eeeeee 58 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 28-May 4.. 601,200 428,217 71 

Previous week .. 601,200 421,490 70 

BOOP GOO si elckek 600,600 496,400 80 

Two years ago .. 577,416 488,800 84 

Five-year average ...,..........06. 70 

"PON+VOOF AVGTABS 66.66. ovo ciawess 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


« Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
‘the flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since 
March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, 7-——Combined—, 
4g Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


April 28-May 4. 12,646 1,285,388 8,830 70,316 6,637 429,756 28,113 2,385,460 
Previous week.. 15,960 ' 9,646 6,533 ? 32,146 

Two weeks ago 18,650 11,236 6,089 35,975 

BOOS o06 46s 0c vee 31,869 1,310,930 18,788 721,516 9,497 416,356 60,154 2,448,802 
|, et ee ae panes 26,729 1,333,932 13,352 631,094 9,352 410,433 49,433 2,375,459 
Ct Ry cares 24,619, 1,211,099 11,420 610,688 6,582 363,923 42,621 2,185,710 
co! pee +. 21,401 1,078,847 11,188 546,291 6,910 333,352 39,499 1,958,490 
Five-yr. average 23,453 1,244,039 12,716  635,981- 7,796 390,764 43,965 2,270,784 





September, in fact, the Amarillo 
weather bureau reports only 3.4 
inches of rainfall from Oct. 1 to 
April 26, inclusive, and crop pros- 
pects are not very encouraging. 
“Wheat on summer fallow is still 
holding its :ewn fairly well, but that 
on: other land is becoming spotted 
and badly burned. With the summer 
fallow.,is approximately 75,000 acres 
of irrigated wheat that is in fair con- 
dition and quite promising; other- 


wise, chances for a 50% crop in this 
area depend on rain in the imme- 
diate future. 

“Considerable of the poorest Texas 
wheat is being plowed under, and 
this acreage will either be fallowed 
for 1947, or planted to grain sor- 
ghums between now and early June. 
Wheat in the Orient line territory is 
also being greatly reduced by drouth. 
Harvest throughout northwest Texas 
will be 10 days to two weeks early. 
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GENEROUS RAINS IMPROVE 
WHEAT; MORE NEEDED SOON 


Much Acreage in Western Kansas and Nebraska Beyond 
Redemption — Eastern Regions Better Off — 
Canadian Seeding Three Weeks Early 


Light to heavy rains fell over the 
winter and spring wheat belt last 
week, affording considerable relief 
from the growing drouth. Addition- 
al moisture is needed in the north 
central and western portions of the 
country for small grains. This need 
is rather urgent in the western por- 
tion of the great plains where there 
have been increasing reports of de- 
terioration of winter wheat, notably 
from western Kansas and central Ne- 
braska. 

Scattered showers brought some 
relief in northwestern Texas and 
western Oklahoma. Substantial rains 
in the South and especially in the 
Atlantic states were very beneficial 
and considerable improvement was 
noted. 

Winter wheat is in fairly good to 
very good condition in the greater 
portion of the country, the exception 
being fair to locally poor in the drier 
sections of the more western portion 
of the great plains. The crop is head- 
ing-in the South, and jointing in the 
Ohio Valley. 


Seeding Nearly Done 

Rapid progress was made in seed- 
ing small grains, except for some de- 
lay by rains in eastern sections. This 
work is well advanced for the season, 
especially in the northern plains and 
far West, with seeding spring wheat 
nearing completion in North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota. . The 
early planted is generally up to good 
stands, although there were some 
reports of insufficient moisture for 
proper germination in some north 
central areas. 

Generous rains in the western half 
of South Dakota broke a long dry 
spell and should bring about quick 
germination of the large acreage of 
spring wheat which is practically all 
in the ground. Winter wheat had 
been standing still, due to drouth, but 
is expected to come along rapidly 
now: Much needed moisture also fell 
in Montana and North Dakota, al- 
though the coverage was not com- 
plete. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association reports that,-lack of sub- 
soil moisture is taking its toll on a lot 
of continuous crop wheat in western 
counties of Kansas. Much of the 
acreage is reported beyond redemp- 
tion. Wheat in the Great Bend, 
Hutchinson and Wichita areas, how- 
ever, appears rank and healthy. Some 
leaf rust has started and Hessian 
fly infestation is serious. The real 
damage from the fly will be more 
apparent in the next two weeks. 
Early varieties of wheat are begin- 
ning to head at Manhattan and are 
in full head in southern Kansas. 
This usually means five weeks before 
harvest. 


Canadian Seeding 60% Done 

A summary of private crop sur- 
veys issued last week indicates that 
more than 60% of western Canada’s 
wheat crop is now in the ground, and 
close to 50% of the coarse grains. 
Seeding of wheat is completed in 
many sections of the southern areas 
and at scattered points early sown 
grain is showing above the ground. 


Seeding operations are three weeks 
ahead of last year, and there has 
been practically no interruption as 
a result of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Dust storms occurred in the 
western half of southern Saskatche- 
wan and the southeastern part of 
Alberta, where moisture supplies are 
still deficient from last year. Gen- 
erous rains would be welcome over 
large areas of the West. Tempera- 
tures generally have been well above 
normal. 
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SPRING WHEAT IN NEED 
OF GOOD, GENERAL RAINS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—“‘All of our re- 
ports indicate that a good, general 





rain is desirable, in some localities 
very urgent,” the Occident Elevator 
Division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. crop report says. 

“Outside of a territory extending 
from Miles City, Mont., to Dickinson, 
N. D., where we had precipitation the 
past week ranging from % to 1% 
inches, a territory about 60 miles 
wide, the precipitation was practic- 
ally nil. : 

“East of the Missoyri River the 
crops look well and are coming up 
evenly. West of the Missouri, includ- 
ing northeastern and Central Mon- 
tana, spring wheat is coming up un- 
evenly and some of it will not sprout 
until we have more rain. 

“Weeds are also getting a good 
start and with continued dry weather 
will tend to choke the wheat growth.” 
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CO-OPERATIVES PLAN MEETING 

London, Eng. — The Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society has 
agreed to receive a deputation from 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool to con- 
sider proposals for direct trading be- 
tween the two co-operative organiza- 
tions. No dates have been set for 
the visit. 











Western Kansas Observer Doubts 
150,000,000-Bu Crop for Kansas 


By C. C. Isely 


Dodge City, Kansas—The rosy 
hopes of another big wheat crop on 
the high plains areas are being dis- 
sipated. Disaster has already struck 
and if Kansas raises 150,000,000 bus 
that would be a miracle. 

Rains during the past week in west- 
ern Nebraska and northwestern Kan- 
sas improved the wheat crop outlook 
in. those areas but moisture is still 
badly needed in southwestern Kan- 
sas and parts of Oklahoma. Consid- 
erable permanent damage has already 
eccurred and the grain trade does 
not expect the Kansas, Oklahoma or 
Texas crops to come up to the esti- 
mates made in the April government 
crop report. _ 

As usual, it is almost impossible to 
get the mind of statisticians and ex- 
perts to understand the departure 
from the normal. On April 1 wheat 
looked beautiful; waving in the wind. 
It was three* weeks earlier than 
usual, but if the dark green blades 
tossed their heads, that meant a fine 
prospect, regardless. At Dodge City 
the normal moisture deficiency in the 
six preceding months was only one 
half an inch. 

It is not the moisture deficiency 
alone which spells havoc. This im- 
pending disaster is compounded of 
other elements which have been over- 
looked. On account of farm labor 
being drawn into war and war plants, 
the producers have been operating 
with women and children and men 
who had been on the half retired 
basis. Farm equipment was old and 


in bad repair and it was physically — 


impossible, to do the usual good job 
of soil preparation of the wheat 
seed bed. 

In a 60-mile radius around Dodge 
City not more than 10% of the fields 
have been summer fallowed, and even 
in these the unfavorable weather has 
sharply reduced the outlook. Far- 
ther west, along the Kansas state 
line where there is a larger percent 
age of this type of soil preparation, 
the outlook is somewhat better. 
These untoward conditions are also 


reported to obtain all over the Texas 
panhandle, and said to be worse. 

Of course, central Kansas and east- 
ward, conditions are still good. But 
the crops we brag about, the high 
per acre yields, always come when 
the western 150-mile strip of the 
state is in good condition. Now fields 
in many directions are being plowed 
up. Growers say we have no right 
to expect another big crop after the 
past five good ones. 
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Kansas Wheat Crop 


of 191,300,000 Bus 
Seen by Robinson 


Kansas City, Mo.—A 1946 produc- 
tion of 191,300,000 bus of wheat is 
predicted for Kansas by H. L. Rob- 
inson of the Robinson Elevators Co. 
This is» considerably lower than last 
year’s 208,000,000 bus output and also 
is less optimistic than the April 1 
government report. 

Reports from the northwestern 
Kansas area indicate considerable 
alarm with the appearance of large 
brown spots in the fields and a very 
dry topsoil condition. This is a criti- 
cal period, since the plant has made 
exceptionally good growth, due to an 
early spring, and can go back fast if 
good moisture is not supplied quickly 
and often until harvest. 

The balance of the state shows very 
good promise, the Robinson survey 
says, with good development and suf- 
ficient moisture in the southwestern 
and central areas. However, since 
the plant is unusually hardy over 
these areas, additional moisture will 
be needed shortly if the present con- 
dition is to be maintained. 

In concluding his report Mr. Robin- 
son doubted that 2,500,000 or 3,500,- 
000 acres will have more than an 
even chance of producing more 
than a 10-year average yield. He 
discounted the picture of Kansas 
raising her second largest crop on 
record. The 10-year average yield 
per seeded acre is 11 bus, according 
to government records, and the 10- 
year average production for Kansas 
is 144,440,000 bus. However, though 
some sections now do not maintain 
the early promise, Kansas can still 
produce, with normal conditions, 191,- 
300,000 bus, or an above average 
crop. 





Normal Canadian C rop Yields Depend 
Upon Recovery of 12% Moisture Debit 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., in its first precipitation re- 
port for 1946, compiled from records 
of 650 government and Searle com- 
pany rain gauges, says the yield for 
each acre to be harvested from 
prairie crops now being seeded will 
depend mainly upon the amount of 
moisture that is now available and 
will be available to the crops. Crops 
that are now being seeded on stub- 
ble land will have available for growth 
the precipitation which occurred last 
fall during the months of August, Sep- 
tember and October, and in addition 
rains which will occur during this 
present growing season from about 
April 1 to about July 31. 

This growing season started with 
reserves of moisture that were 102% 
of normal for the crops sown on stub- 
ble,..and 86% for the crops to be 
sown on summer fallOwed land. The 
rains which have occurred during 
April have averaged 42% of normal 
for the three prairie provinces com- 
bined, compared with 112% of nor- 
mal for April last year. Alberta 
rainfall for this April was 31% of 
normal, Saskatchewan 47% and Man- 
itoba 44%, the Searle report says. 

Combining the total moisture: up 
to April 29 for the summer fallow 
and stubble land together, and 
weighting for wheat acreage, gives 
a figure for the total moisture condi- 


tion of the three prairie provinces 
up to April 29 of 88% of normal, 
compared with 98% for the same 
time last year... This, too, means that 
at this moment an average yield of 
wheat throughout the prairies of 
about 17 bus to the acre, can only 
be enjoyed if the deficiency now ex- 


isting between 88% of normal and 
100%: age. with better than 
average uring the coming 


months of-May, June’and July: This 
can easily happen and has quite fre- 
quently happened in the past, the 
Searle report points out. 

A deficiency of moisture at the 
start of the season is not at all seri- 
ous, and gives no indication of the 
rainfall that may occur during the 
next three months. At present the 
prairies suffer from a slight handicap 
as far as moisture is concerned. The 
use by the wheat. plant of moisture is 
quite low up until the middle of June. 

In Alberta, crop districts 6, 8, 9, 
10, 13 and 15 have either normal or 
better than normal precipitation. In 
Saskatchewan, crop districts 1, 5, 6, 
8 and 9 have normal or better than 
normal precipitation and-in Manitoba 
crop districts 3, 4, 6,7, 10 and 13 have 
either normal or better than normal 
moisture. All the other crop districts 
in the three prairie provinces suffer 
from a slight deficiency of moisture 
at this time, the Searle report con- 
cludes; ©: 
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True te an Idecl 


All flour now is milled to a standard rate of extrac- 
tion by government order, but the fundamentals of 
good flour production have not changed. 


Superior flours still come from good wheats expert- 
ly milled. There is no other way. 


It has been an ideal of Arnold of Sterling that 
Thoro-Bread flour shall always represent the best 
in the market. To that end, our favorable location 
for fine milling wheats, our modern milling facilities 
and our every effort will continue to be directed... 
to make Thoro-Bread always a superior baking flour. | 


HAROLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO.” 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Tu carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 









FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 








UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS Co. e FLOUR MILL ® FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WS sTOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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USDA Official Doubts Present 
Food Shortage Will Last 5 Years 


Washington, D. C.—Recent rumors 
that the present food emergency will 
drag on for at least five years were 
pooh-poohed by several United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
as being “quite radical.” 

One man, high in USDA circles, 
questions whether there had ever 
been a time when the world had had 
enough to eat. “This fact right here,” 
he contended, “probably served as 
a basis for the five-year rumors.” 

While most officials were skeptical 
about the long-term famine reports 
now circulating, many of them ad- 
mitted that the present emergency 
will perhaps reach its peak in .the 
next 90 days, but will probably not 
subside until several months later. 

Perhaps the most solid basis for 
the five-year rumor was comparison 
of famine prevalence following World 
War I and similar conditions after 
this war. Production fell 25% after 
each war. Since seven years were 
required to ease the food shortages 
after World War I, observers doubt- 
lessly assumed that about five years 
would be needed in the present post- 
war period, even with the great ad- 
vances in production as compared 
with 1918 postwar. 


Mechanization an Aid 


Even with the uncertain political 
and economic pictures in the present 
postwar era, technical progress, such 
as in the use of tractors, farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, should permit 
more rapid restoration of the prewar 
level than the pessimistic observers 
report, USDA sources predicted. 

The fact remains, however, that 
continental Europe’s agricultural pro- 
duction has dropped more than 25% 
below prewar levels, and that the 
smallest wheat and rye outturn for 
many years was harvested in 1945. 

Following a succession of below- 
average crops during the war years, 
the very small harvest of bread 
grains came at a time when other 
crops were also small and carry-over 
stocks were less than normal. 

Unfavorable weather, severe 
drouths and war ravages were among 
the causes for the drastic reductions 
in crop production. Other factors 
associated with the war made further 
slices in crop output—breaking up of 
large estates, moving many groups of 
people from one land to another, loss 
of draft power and lack of’ fertilizer. 

A breakdown of specific countries’ 
production cutbacks showed that Aus- 
tralia, a former exporter, was hit 
by a drouth during the 1944-45 crop 
year which decreased its food pro- 
duction to about two thirds of nor- 
mal.. The wheat crop was only one 
third of the prewar figure. 


Australia Resumes Production 


To supply even its own needs, Aus- 
tralia was forced to draw on almost 
all of the stocks of old wheat and 
drastically reduce the use of wheat 
for feed. Due to these conservation 
measures, this country hopes to send 
1,000,000 tons of food to Britain this 
year, compared with 700,000 tons in 
1945. 


The Australian wheat crop just 
harvested is estimated at 135,000,000 
to 140,000,000 bus. After allowing 
for seed, domestic consumption as 
food and an allocation of 30,000,000 
bus for feed for livestock, it is esti- 
mated that 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 


bus will be available for export. Jan- 
uary feed and pasture situations 
seemed quite improved, reports said, 
so that some of the wheat might 
even be diverted from feeding alloca- 
tions to increase exports. 

France, before the war, produced 
about five sixths of her food supply, 
including nearly all her own wheat. 
During the war, there was a shift 
from feed to food for direct use, but 
even so output was blocked by short- 
ages of labor, draft power, fertilizer 
and poor weather conditions. 

The 1945 French wheat crop ap- 
pears to have been the smallest in 
25. years and production of other 
grains also fell short of prewar har- 
vests. However, estimates of the 
1946 crop are brighter due to good 
weather, return of war prisoners and 
deported labor and fairly adequate 
draft power and machinery. 

North Africa, former food surplus 


‘producing region, was so shriveled 


by drouth. that the countries had to 
rely upon imports to meet ration re- 
quirements until the 1946 crop is 
harvested. Even the 1946 crop will 
be lower than prewar levels, econo- 
mists stated, since acreage was re- 
duced because of war devastation 
and seed shortages. 

Help must come from the present 
exporting countries — the United 
States, Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina. The 1945 wheat production in 
the United States was the largest on 
record, about three and one half 
times as large as the slightly below- 
average crop in Canada. 

Australia, as pointed out before, 
was hardest hit by the 1944 drouth 
and production was less than a third 
of normal. The output this year, 
though larger than a year earlier, is 
still about 20% below average. Ar- 
gentine wheat crops were about 30% 
below average for each of the past 
two harvests. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILL EXECUTIVE FEARS 
SMALL WHEAT CARRY-OVER 


Denver, Colo:—Colorado’s entire 
2,000,000 bus of wheat in farm stor- 
age will be lured to market under 
the federal bonus designed to feed 
the starving of the world, Fred W. 
Lake, president of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., predicts. 

“While it is commendable to feed 
the hungry, the government program 
is economically unsettling,” Mr. Lake 
said. “It is dangerous to reduce our 
own reserves to zero when we don’t 
yet know what our new crop will 
be.”’ 

He fears the drive to obtain wheat 
will extend to the new crop and sug- 
gests that the government hold back 
after June and study the crops of 
other nations instead of attempting 
to provide flour and bread from the 
United States alone. i 

Colorado grain elevators are be- 
coming plugged by the sudden flood 
of wheat that farmers are releasing 
from their storage bins to claim the 
30c bonus. Reports received at state 
agricultural headquarters in Fort 
Collins show that an acute shortage 
of railroad cars to move the flood of 
relief wheat is developing. 

A forecast of an all-time record 
winter wheat crop for Colorado this 
year was issued recently and light 
rains fel] through much of the state’s 





grain belt to strengthen the young 
crop, set back slightly the past two 
weeks by dry, warm weather. The 
new record for winter wheat produc- 
tion—33,820,000 bus—was forecast by 
Thomas H. Summers, agricultural 
economist at Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege. Mr. Summers based his predic- 
tion on a seeded acreage of 1,780,- 
000, which exceeds the acreage 
planted last year to produce 31,907,- 
000 bus, the present record for state 
winter wheat production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALLARD & BALLARD CO.’S 
SUPERINTENDENT IS DEAD 


Louisville, Ky.—Lawrence D. Whit- 








ing, 50, associated with the Ballard™ 


& Ballard Co., Inc., here for more 
than 25 years, died April 29 after a 
brief illness. At the time of his 


death he was in charge of produc- 
tion and manager of mill units for 
the firm. 

Mr. Whiting was active in the af- 





The late Lawrence D. Whiting 


fairs of the Crescent Hill Methodist 
church in Louisville for many years 
and served as treasurer and also as 
a Sunday School teacher. Until a 
few years ago he had been active al- 
so in Boy Scout work and was in 
charge of a troop at his church. He 
also was a member of the Louisville 
Optimist Club. 

Mr. Whiting was prominently iden- 
tified with the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and at the time of his 
death he was a member of the tech- 
nical advisory committee recently 
named by the Millers National Fed- 
eration? 

Mrs. Anna Whiting, his wife; a son, 
Lt. (jg) Lawrence Whiting, Jr., a 
daughter, Anna Margaret Whiting, 
and two brothers, Russell and Gerald, 
survive him. 
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Definite Policy on 
Wheat Is Aim of 
May 10 Conference 


Washington, D. C.—A committee 
of senators from the hard winter 
wheat producing states has arranged 
a conference to be held May 10 to 
clarify the government’s policies per- 
taining to the movement and pricing 
of the 1946 wheat crop. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Office of Price 
Administration, Millers National Fed. 
eration, National Grain Trades Coun- 
cil and Boards of Trade will be rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

Senator Clyde M. Reed of Kansas 
disclosed that the conference of top 
officials of the government and trade 
agencies was instigated to prevent 
the confusion and unrest that have 
been connected with the movement of 
the 1945 wheat crop, the balance of 
which is now moving into channels 
of commerce, including famine relief 
purposes. § 

“This conference is being arranged 
as between wheat producers, the 
grain trade, the flour milling indus- 
try, and officials of the various gov- 
ernment agencies affected,” Senator 
Reed said, “in the hope of clarifying 
the application of policies now in ef- 
fect, and determining what, if any, 
limitations and restrictions will be 
applied to the movement of the crop 
to bé harvested this year.” 

The Department of Agriculture will 
be represented by Clinton P. Ander- 
son, secretary; N. E. Dodd, under- 
secretary; Robert Shields, adminis- 
trator of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and head of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and Carl 
Farrington, assistant administrator. 
The Association of American Rail- 
roads will be represented by J. J. 
Pelley, W. C. Kendall and R. E. 
Clark; the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation by J. Monroe Johnson, di- 
rector; the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration by Paul Porter, director. 

The flour milling industry will have 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, in addi- 
tion to J. W. Holloway and Jess B. 
Smith of Kansas City and Elmer W. 
Reed of Salina, Kansas, William A. 
McArthur, Minneapolis, W. P. Bomar, 
Fort Worth, Texas, J. S. Hargett, 
Enid, Okla., and R. B. Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Grain Trades Council. 

The Boards of Trade will be repre- 
sented by T. A. O’Sullivan, president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Walter R. Scott, transportation com- 
missioner of the Kansas City Board, 
and representatives of the boards at 
Omaha, Wichita, Hutchinson, Enid 
and .Fort Worth. 





10% Protein Set-Aside for May 


Washington,’ D. C.—Processors of 
protein meal will be required to: set 
aside 10% of their May production 
of soybean, cottonseed, linseed and 
peanut meal for shipment to states 
in which there are shortages. 

The Agriculture Department an- 
nounced the regulation recently, say- 
ing it was the same as: for this 
month. 

Shipments to date have been di- 
rected to 36 states which the depart- 
ment said “are short of their equita- 


ble share of supplies of protein meal.” 

The states include Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 


‘lina, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, 


Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wyo 
ming. 
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Anderson Indicates 
Some Bonus Wheat 
May Go to Mills 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. wheat bonus plan to 
obtain grain for export, apparently 
squeezing the milling industry tight- 
er even than was anticipated, has 
prompted Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson to declare that some of 
the export wheat would be directed 
to the most destitute processors for 
milling and exported as flour. 

Earlier, Mr. Anderson astounded 
the Senate banking and currency 
committee by declaring that the corn 
bonus plan was not designed to ac- 
quire corn for export, but to supply 
domestic corn products manufactur- 
ers with sufficient grain to continue 
operations. 

The secretary estimated that of the 
50,000,000 bus of corn to be bought 
by the CCC under the 30c bonus 
program, only about 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 bus would be exported as 
grain corn. The rest, he stated, will 
go to processors to be transformed 
into corn products. 

Part of the meal and other corn 
foods, Mr. Anderson disclosed, will 
be exported, but the majority will 
remain in the United States for do- 
mestic consumption. None of the 
corn, he emphasized, will go into 
livestock feeding. In fact, he re- 
stressed his contention that the corn- 
hog ratio should and must be changed 
and hogs in the process of fattening 
liquidated immediately. 

Mr. Anderson told a news confer- 
ence that the wheat bonus order was 
producing most hopeful prospects. 
The Dakotas are expected to reach 
and even surpass their total quota 
of approximately 50,000,000 bus in 
the next two months. North Dakota’s 
40,000,000 pledge is expected to be 
topped by at least 5,000,000 addition- 
al bus, weather and relative condi- 
tions permitting, he said. 

If the 113,000,000-bu total expec- 
tation is reached, the secretary said, 
and expressed optimism that it would 
be, the United States would be able 
to meet all its export goals within 
the next two months. “That is,” Mr. 
Anderson added, “we would have the 
grain—the shipping factor is out of 
the department’s scope.” There was 
a 512,000-ton deficit in foreign com- 
mitments as of April 20. 

The agriculture chief also revealed 
that negotiations with Havana offi- 
cials for the sugar and blackstrap 
molasses crops are progressing. He 
failed to reveal just what progress 
has been made, 
————————————————EEEEs 

SCARCITY FRONT 
NEWS ITEM 

An authentic report from Texas 
tells of a big chain bakery company 
requiring its driver-salesmen, when 
delivering bread to the grocer, to buy 
as much family flour in any kind of 
package as he will let them have. 
This condition may be current else- 
where, but this is the first news des- 
patch of this type from the scarcity 
front, received by this publication, al- 
though reports of retail cake flour 
sales to bakers have also come 
in via the grapevine. 
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BAKERS JOIN FORCES—Stressing plans for a greater baking future, 
bakers and allied tradesmen of Kansas and Missouri held a combined 
spring meeting in Kansas City, April 15-17. G. C. Gillan (center, above), 
Concordia, Kansas, baker, was re-elected president of the Kansas Bakers 
Association and J. H. Shellhaas (right), Junction City, Kansas, was elect- 
ed a vice president of the Kansas association after having served as sec- 


retary for the past year. 


On the left is Fred L. Callicotte, St. Louis, cur- 


rent secretary of the Missouri Bakers Association. 





ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


Editor’s Note.—We are here re- 
printing a discussion of the relative 
food, especially wheat and bread, 
situations in this country and in 
Britain, from the April 6 issue of our 
English contemporary, Milling. 

We are doing this especially to 
commend Milling’s characteristically 
fair discussion of the subject. But 
we also would offer a friendly correc- 
tion of its interpretation of American 
millers’ objection to the increased 
extraction flour order. This was 
based only in part upon the tem- 
porary inconvenience to them and to 
the baking industry. The main 
grounds for their opposition was that 
the desired wheat saving could have 
been much more effectively accom- 
plished by set-aside regulation of 
their flour production and that Amer- 
ican consumers, as after World War 
I, might so lose their taste for bread 
made from flour containing an ad- 
mixture of other grains that it would 
be years before wheat bread con- 
sumption returned to prewar normal. 

No doubt the objection of the 
American bread industries was in 
considerable degree also influenced 
by the stupidity of government au- 
thorities in failing to anticipate the 
world-wide hunger for almost a year 
while.the greatest wheat crop in his- 
tory was being dissipated in animal 
feeding, brewing and distillation of 
liquors and even considerable indus- 
trial uses. 

¥ ¥ 


HE way in which British millers 

accepted the control of their in- 
dustry and the United States mill- 
ers received the order to mill to an 
80% extraction showed a great differ- 
ence. The former were docile, the 
latter rebellious. United States mill- 
ers sent a deputation posthaste to 
Washington with an alternative plan 
of their own. To give them their 
due, they protested they were as con- 
cerned as President Truman himself 
to help in relieving the appalling de- 
ficiency of cereal.foods in other coun- 
tries, but they wished to overcome 
it without upsetting or altering their 
methods of milling. It made no dif- 
ference—the government insisted on 
80% extraction, but the millers had 
shown that they disliked and disap- 
proved of the order, 





We had heard so much of this 
great 80% gesture on the part of our 
American friends that it was a shock 
to read subsequently that the order 
was received by the millers and bak- 
ers unwillingly and under protest. 
Perhaps it might have been expected 
in view of the fact that not at any 
time since the war have Americans 
known what it is to live or exist on 
a low ration of food. In saying this, 
we neither criticize nor reproach 
them. America is a great producing 
country and is entitled to look after 
herself, though she need not have 
used wheat so prodigally as she did 
when it was obvious to trade experts, 
if not to government experts, that 
the world was drifting rapidly into a 
period of shortage. Nevertheless, it 
was her wheat and it was not for 
Great Britain or any other country 
or organization to dictate to her what 
she should do with it. 

We have the feeling, not unsup- 
ported by a certain amount of evi- 
dence, that if the bottoms of the bins 
in the great producing countries were 
scraped thoroughly, a_ surprising 
amount of wheat would be found for 
human consumption. We should not 
like to say, however, that all the 
grain would be reserved for human 
beings. On the contrary, we should 
expect quite a lot of it to go to the 
feeding of farm livestock. Farmers 
are not at all well supplied with 
coarse grain or other feedingstuffs, 
and it is most unlikely that they will 
allow their livestock to become half- 
starved so long as they have wheat 
on their farms that can be used for 
feed purposes. 

It seems that people throughout 
the world have become so accus- 
tomed to being humbugged that they 
almost expect and like it. When the 
propaganda machine is turned on, a 
man with a wooden leg might almost 
believe that he had made a mistake 
in believing it was a false limb. 
There is in this country a woeful 
lack of meat, fat, eggs and many 
other commodities and articles, and 
now the people have to put up with 
coarse bread and the prospect of its 
becoming worse, but they will be 
assured by the propagandists that 
they were never so well off or better 
in health. The G.P,’s had already 
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begun to contradict the propagan- 
dists, and perhaps they may be 
quietened during the new crisis, but 
we shall hear from them again, and 
they will tell the unpleasant truth. 

It is not good for the health of 
any trade or nation to accept state 
“direction” as an affliction that must 
be endured and never resisted. We 
do not advocate resistance for the 
mere sake of resistance, but the peo- 
ple of this country have got into 
such a condition of mind that the 
bureaucrats can do almost as they 
like with them. It isn’t the thing 
that’s beaten that fails, it’s the thing 
that lies down. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


March Flour Run 
Falls 18% Below 
February — Census 


The Bureau of the Census estimat- 
ed April 30 that only 21,000,000 sacks 
of wheat flour were produced in 
March, as compared with 25,500,000 
in February, a decrease of 18%. The 
estimate is based on a preliminary 
tabulation of reports from 1,008 mills, 
which normally account for over 95% 
of the total output. 

Difficulties in obtaining wheat 
forced many mills to curtail opera- 
tions or close down entirely. Of the 
1,008 mills which have reported to 
date, 161 were idle, in contrast to 
March, 1945, when only 73 were idle. 
A number of mills reported some 
difficulty in converting to the 80% 
flour extraction rate required under 
War Food Order 144, which was ef- 
fective March 1, the bureau reported. 

Stocks of wheat flour also showed 
a substantial drop. On March 31, 
stocks totaled only 4,500,000 sacks, 
as compared with 6,700,000 on Dec. 
31, 1945, and 6,600,000 on March 31, 
1945. 

Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion in March and wheat flour stocks 
on March 31 will appear later in 
“Facts for Industry.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Man Returns 
to Trade After 
MacArthur Stint 


New York, N. Y.—Robert E. Marsh, 
who previous to his induction into 
the army in January, 1943, had spent 
five years with Raymond F. Kilthau, 
flour broker, has returned to civilian 
life and the flour business, after hav- 
ing been attached to Gen. MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters in Tokyo since-its 
establishment. 

Mr. Marsh, as technical sergeant 
on Luzon, received the Bronze Star 
Medal and, while in Manila, was 
picked as one of the 133 who ac- 
companied Gen. MacArthur as an 
advance nucleus organization. He 
is enthusiastic about the efficiency 
of the Tokyo headquarters and 
also about the fact that direc- 
tives are based on expert advice and 
information which the general seeks 
and accepts. He describes the gen- 
eral as a strict disciplinarian, a man 
keeping rather aloof, but popular 
with his own men and respected by 
the Japanese who sense his ability as 
an administrator and as a general. 

Mr. Marsh reports that his copies 
of The Northwestern Miller, whether 
they came to him in mudholes in the 
Philippinés or in Tokyo or other parts 
of Japan, helped him keep abreast 
of flour trade news, 
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TOPPER 


Trustworthy craftsmanship. is one of 
the best of many good reasons for 


buying TOPPER today, just as it 


has always been. 





Thanks to painstaking care in every 
detail of manufacture, you will find 


that TOPPER will give you better 


results than ordinary flours. 


That quality bonus is possible be- 
cause of the experience and milling 
skill and the up-to-date equipment 
and fine laboratory facilities that 
guide the production of TOPPER. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


' 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sack's (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Food for Thought 

EILING prices on food are not 

new, for the Romans used them 
more than 1,600 years ago. Maximum 
prices effective throughout the Em- 
pire were fixed by Emperor Diocle- 
tian and included prices on vege- 
tables, fish, poultry, oil and beer. 

To observe the spirit of good will 
towards each other during the Christ- 
mas season, in the time of the Boer 
War (1899-1902), all fighting ceased 
during the Yule holidays, and Eng- 
lish soldiers shot plum puddings, 
cakes and cookies from cannons into 
the Boer camps. The confections 
were packed and wrapped so that 
they would reach the enemies’ camp 
safely. 

In Pennsylvania, the Dutch use 
wheat for chest colds (their barns 
are always stocked with shorts, which 
is fed to stock). They heat a sack 
of shorts in a hot oven, and place it 
on the chest. Sacks of dried hops 
serve the same purpose. 

For 200 years the congregation of 
the Christ Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Elizabethtown, Pa., has 
met payment of rent in accordance 
with the stipulation in the will of Pe- 
ter Blasser, who gave the land for the 
church. The rent stipulation? One 
grain of wheat. 


Conscience Cleared 


HEN Wilson Mizner made the 

crack — “I’d rather know a 
square guy than own a square mile,” 
he had in mind people like the honest 
gentleman ‘who made a sudden ap- 
pearance in the Bay City, Mich., Fed- 
eral Building recently. To the dep- 
uty clerk of the bankruptcy court he 
announced that he was Walter O. 








Leach, the operator of a profitable 
bakery in Portland, Me., But that’s 
getting ahead of the story. 

Almost 20 years ago, in 1927, to be 
exact, Mr. Leach ran a bakery in the 
small community of Flushing, Mich. 
Business went along all right for a 
while, then slowed up, got bad. Even 
then he held on hoping it would pick 
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up, but things got worse and he went 
broke and into debt and finally was 
forced to file voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy. An accounting showed 
assets of $182 and liabilities of $6,- 
588.67. The ensuing federal court ac- 
tion resulted in creditors receiving 
nearly $2,000 through sale of all his 
equipment. 

Broke, but far from being discour- 
aged, Mr. Leach packed up and 
moved from Michigan to Portland, 
Me., where, he had heard, there was 
an excellent opportunity to go into 
the bakery business. Practically pen- 
niless, he borrowed enough capital to 
get started. It was a new beginning. 

A few days ago, Walter Leach 
drove into Michigan, a happy song in 
his heart and a bankroll in his pocket. 
He walked into the Federal Building 
—this time to hand over to the fed- 
eral deputy clerk $4,856.67 in cold 
cash—the unpaid amount of his lia- 
bilities. 


Catalogs for Russia 


T. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, our 

new ambassador to Russia, thinks 

a generous dose of American advertis- 

ing material could help arouse Soviet 

interest in the United States, accord- 

ing to Washington Post columnist 
Jerry Klutz. 

Commenting on the adless State 
Department Russian language maga- 
zine Amerika, Gen. Smith reportedly 
suggested: “The wisest thing we could 
do would be to send a squadron of 
B-29’s over Russia and drop Sears, 
Roebuck catalogs to the Russian peo- 
ple. Russians are intrigued and fas- 
cinated by pictures of U. S. prod- 
ucts.” 

Thus the catalog leaps from the 
vaudeville joke stage to a major role 
in international relations.—Advertis- 
ing Age. 

Bread can’t be bought in Maryland 
on Sunday—according to a law passed 


in 1816. 
How About that, Bess? 


OUBTLESS as a part of the 

propaganda program in the in- 
terest of a starving world, daily pa- 
pers throughout the nation have re- 
cently published the following story 
under a Washington (both UP & AP) 
dateline. 

President and Mrs. Truman are 
taking these steps to help conserve 
food: 

1. Every Monday at the White 
House is a wheatless day. 

2. On other days, wheat products 


such as bread are served only at 
breakfast. 

3. At other meals the President 
and his family have corn bread, bran 
muffins, and other bread substitutes. 

When wheat bread is served in the 
White House it is made from the new 
80% conservation flour. 

That’s nice. We are, however, es- 





pecially intrigued by paragraph 3. 
Where did Bess Truman get the bran 
for those muffins? We know of course 
she’s no hoarder. But we respect- 
fully quote from WFO 144, Amend- 
ment 2 the regulations providing for 
80% extraction flour, inventory lim- 
itations, etc: 

“No miller shall sell or deliver 
wheat millfeeds to any person except 
feeders and persons regularly engaged 
in the business of manufacturing or 
distributing feed.”—The News, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. 


Dough, boiled with water, then 
strained, is a standard Mexican 
breakfast food: “Atole.” It tastes like 
hot starch. 


Well Pul, Mr. Rank 


HE return to the 85% extraction 

raises again the thorny subject of 
white versus brown bread. Many 
dieticians are already contending that 
the nation will be better in health 
for the return of the wartime loaf, 
and especially if more brown or 
wholemeal bread is eaten. 

But, whatever they and the gov- 
ernment dieticians say, the man in 
the street will need a lot of convinc- 
ing that two slices of whole meal are 
as satisfying as four slices of white 
bread. Perhaps they have not seen 
the reference to this subject in the 
book on the life of Joseph Rank: 

“He (Joseph Rank) continued his 
visits to Droitwich and other spas, 
seeking relief from rheumatism, and 
on one such visit an incident occurred 
that demonstrates both his forthright 
manner in controversy and his- pride 
in milling. On arrival he was over- 
hauled by a doctor who asked him 
his age. When he learned that he 
was over 80, he professed great sur- 
prise and complimented him on his 
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physique, saying that it was that of a 
man 20 years younger. 

“A few days later, the same doctor 
gave a lecture on diet and stressed 
the qualities of brown bread, urging 
the company not to eat white bread 
and even going so far as to describe 
it as ‘poison.’ x 

“When he sat down, Joseph Rank 
got up. ‘When I came into this es- 
tablishment,’ he said, ‘you told me I 
had a wonderful physique for a man 
of 80. You gave me a clean bill of 
health and told me I ought to live 
many years yet. Now you tell us that 
white bread is bad for our health. But 
all through my life I’ve eaten white 
bread. On your showing, it doesn’t 
seem to have done me any harm!’” 
—tThe British Baker. 

Wineburger — hamburger cooked 
with Burgundy wine—is one of the 
popular sandwich treats offered at 
the Riviera Cocktail Lounge in New 
York’s Times Square area. 


Dissatisfied 


NVESTIGATION by an insurance 
company revealed that employees 
may be seriously dissatisfied for five 
reasons, none concerned with the rate 
of pay or hours of employment. The 
reasons are reprinted here as a con- 
tribution to the folklore of this rest- 
less nation. It should be said that 
most of these employees are women. 
1.—Employee ‘may like the com- 
pany but dislike the type of work. 
2.—Employee may like the com- 
pany but dislike supervisor. 
3.—Employee may like supervisor, 
dislike the job. 
4.—Employee may like supervisor 
and job, but dislike some associate 
who annoys or hampers him. 
5.—Employee may dislike company 
policies, but like job and supervisor. 
In the armed services, it’s different. 
Everybody loves everybody else. 


Intrigue 


There was one baker that I knew 
Who kept a box upon the shelf 
For cooky crumbs and the few 
Bits of buns or cake 

That no one seemed to take. 


Then after school 

In one mad rush they came 
And bought the baker out 

With a penny or a smile— 


And all the while 

That shrewd man guessed 

That some small tight closed fist 

Would take his samples home! 
Marion Woodall. 
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IS KING 


For many years leaders in quality flour 

: milling, the makers of POLAR BEAR 
will continue to devote every bit of 
knowledge and skill to the production 
of a superior product within the govern- 
ment standard of extraction. 


fo) 
Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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Flour Blenders Want 90-Day Notice 


of Termination on Emergency Order 


Birmingham, Ala.—A 90-day notice 
of termination of War Food Order 
144, as it applies to flour extraction 
rate and allowable stocks of flour, is 
favored by the Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc. Members of the organ- 
ization, meeting here recently for the 
annual convention, voted to enlist the 
support of millers’ and bakers’ organ- 
izations in an effort to develop a con- 
certed movement in favor of a 90-day 
notice of termination. 

Members of the institute felt that 


their stocks of flour on hand when 
the order was terminated would be 
virtually unsalable, except for feed, 
and the trade should be notified suf- 
ficiently in advance of termination to 
permit the reduction of stocks. 

The organization. also voted to in- 
vestigate a merger with the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association. C. B. 
Nichols, president of the institute, ex- 
plained that the millers’ association, 
due to the death of its secretary, Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, is somewhat unsettled 


in its plans and added that he felt 
the flour blenders might consider a 
consolidation with the millers’ trade 
group. After a discussion, it was de- 
cided that such a movement would be 
beneficial to the blenders if an organ- 
ization could be worked out whereby 
the Self Rising Flour Institute could 
maintain its identity and be in a po- 
sition to care for the specific inter- 
ests of the blenders. 

The institute has 17 regular. mem- 
bers, nine allied members and two as- 
sociate members, Allen R. Cornelius, 
secretary, stated in his report. Mr. 
Cornelius also discussed the ceiling 
prices that a blender could pay for 
family flour. Other subjects dis- 











UCKY FLOU 


In straight or mixed cars 


MOHAWK for Bread 
GLOBE for Pastry 
TRIANGLE for Crackers 


‘‘Still the Best Possible Flour 
Available under WFO 144” 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 





FEDERAL MILL, INC. 























LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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cussed by the secretary included the 
minimum wage bill, WFO 144, and 
expiration of the wheat subsidy. 

Election of officers was conducted 
following a luncheon with the follow- 
ing being named: J. R. Smithson, The 
Attala Co.,~Kosciusko, Miss., presi- 
dent; C. C. Cowan, Southland Mill & 
Elevator Co., Nashville, vice presi- 
dent; H. C. Tilford, Dixie Grain Co., 
Shelbyville, Tenn., treasurer. 

The following directors were also 
elected: R. C. Blanton, Cosby Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham; William 
Bowman, Montgomery, Ala; Jack 
Morris, Cherokee Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn; C..B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour 
Mills, Tiffin, Ga., and V. S. Tupper 
of the Nashville Roller Mills. Allen 
R. Cornelius was reappointed secre- 
tary. 

The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 35 members and guests. 
The group was entertained at lunch- 
eon by John Suggs of the Werthan 
Bag Co. and E. Glenn Fite of the 
Victor Chemical Works. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO MEET IN CEDAR RAPIDS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—The annual 
convention of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents will be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel here 
May 23-25, Herbert C. Brand, Quak- 
er Oats Co., president of the organi- 
zation, has announced. 

The convention program will in- 
clude recent developments on grain 
car unloading, labor relations, new 
mechanical developments, dust explo- 
sion prevention, grain grading and 
other topics of current interest. 

A dinner dance to be given by the 
associate members will conclude the 
convention program. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. D. BAKERS MEET 

Fargo, N. D.—The North Dakota 
Bakers Association held a meeting 
here April 23, for the consideration 
of current problems. Shop procedure 
with 80% extraction flour was dis- 
cussed by a panel of experts from 
mills, yeast companies and supply 
houses, under the leadership of A. J. 
Vander Voort of the Dunwoody 
School of Baking, Minneapolis. Aft- 
er the meeting, visitors and their 
wives were entertained at luncheon 
sponsored by the allied trades at the 
Fargo Country Club. 


















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


Wor F MILLING CO. 
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Farm Real Estate Values Continue 


to Rise Sharply, According to BAE 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics index of av- 
erage value per acre of farm real es- 
tate (1912-14—100) for the United 
States as a whole was 142 on March 
1, 1946. The index rose 13% during 
the last year and 7% during the last 
four months. 

This apparent seasonal increase of 
the past four months follows the pat- 
tern shown for each of the preceding 
three years. The increase during the 
past 12 months is above that report- 
ed a year ago and has been exceeded 
in only two of the last 35 years. Val- 
ues rose 15% during the year ended 
March, 1944, and 21% in 1919-20, 
when the peak of the World War I 
land boom was reached. 

The 18% value increase for the 
east-south-central states was larger 
than for any other geographic divi- 
sion. The least rise occurred in New 
England and the middle . Atlantic 
states, each of which reported in- 
creases of 8%. Values rose from 10 
to 14% in each of the Other geo- 
graphic divisions. 

Increases of 20% occurred in two 
states—North Carolina and Tennes- 
see—15% or more in 14 states and 
10% or more in 32 states. The in- 
creases during the year equalled or 


exceeded the previous record increase . 


of 1919-20 in 13 states. Average val- 
ues are now above 1919 levels in 33 
states and above 1920 levels in 15 
states. 

Measured from 1935-39 averages, 
values have more than doubled in the 
east-south-central states and have in- 
creased more than four fifths in the 
east-north-central, middle Atlantic, 
mountain and Pacific states. In the 
other geographic divisions the value 
increases range from three fifths in 
the west-south-central states down to 
one third in the New England states. 
In some individual states and areas 
within states much larger increases 
have occurred. In seven states — 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Colorado and 
Wyoming — average values are now 
more than double their 1935-39 av- 
erages. In 12 other states values are 
up from their prewar base by more 
than 80%. 

Values for the country as a whole 
are now 71% above the 1935-39 av- 
erage, duplicating the 70% rise from 
1912-14 to the value peak in 1920. The 
value increases during the current 
period have exceeded those of the 
World War I period in 26 states and 
in five geographic divisions. 

In both war periods, values in the 
south Atlantic and east-south-central 
states increased considerably more 
than the average for the country as 
a whole, while in New England and 
the middle-Atlantic states the in- 
creases during each period were ma- 
terially less. Increases in the moun- 
tain, Pacific and east-north-central 
states were lower than the United 
States average during the first war 
period and are now rising consider- 
ably higher. The increases in the 
west-south-central and _ west-north- 
central states are currently below the 
nation-wide average, in contrast to 
the more rapid advance that occurred 
in these regions during the 1912-14 
to 1920 period. 

¥ Y¥ 
Anderson Warns of Dangers 

Washington, D. C.—The continuing 
rise in farm real estate values, shown 
in a report prepared by the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, spells 
danger for farmers and the nation, 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson. warned in a statement is- 
sued with the report. 

In pointing out the significance of 
the report, Secretary Anderson com- 
pared the current trend with the 
postwar period of 1919-20. He said: 

“That experience teaches us that 
runaway land prices can bring suf- 
fering to the entire nation as well as 


to unfortunate farmers who lose their 
land and investors who lose their life 
savings. It reveals the folly of val- 
uing farm land on the strength of a 
few boom years. To their credit, 
the majority of our farm people 
know this and are showing excellent 
judgment. 

“Inflated land prices also deny our 
veterans their rights to security and 
opportunity in agriculture. Few vet- 
erans can afford to take the risks in- 
volved in current high prices for farm 
land. Continued speculative up-bid- 
ding of farm values will only increase 
the difficulties they face in getting 
established again in civilian life.” 
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————— 
HOOVER SEES CONTINUED 
DEMAND ON U. S. 

Vienna. — Approximately one half 
the food sent to Europe during the 
present crisis will continue to come 
from the United States, Herbert 
Hoover, honorary chairman of the 
Famine Emergency Committee, esti- 
mates. Asked if the world food sit- 
uation would necessitate rationing 
in the United States, Mr. Hoover re- 
plied: “The measures taken there 
will produce a reduction in consump- 
tion greater than any series of bread 


tickets ever issued.” 
SS 





‘Cut flour shipping casts — 


... the message brought 


to BAKERS 
by this ad... 
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LOOKING BEHIND 
THE SCENES © 











The Mills of Shellabarger 








. i ‘HE shrewd flour buyer today looks “behind the scenes” at the kind of 
milling organization that produces the flour he buys. More than ever 
these differences of production ability are reflected in flours today. 


That’s why we feature this Shellabarger Crest. It stands for a top-notch 
milling organization, staffed with experienced personnel, equipped with the 
most modern machines and backed with extensive wheat storage facilities. 





- This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by. sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











You can be sure that the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest have 
that extra measure of quality that 
will help you produce better bread 


in your bakery. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


~ 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
$08 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
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USDA Seeks Complete Compliance 
with Ban on Consignment Selling 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced a drive to bring about com- 
plete compliance with the consign- 
ment selling provision of War Food 
Order No. 1. 

This provision requires that no 
purchaser, including grocers, hotels, 
restaurants and other commercial 
purchasers of bakery products, shall 
accept delivery of bakery products 
on consignment or otherwise than 
pursuant to a bona fide sale of such 
products. He shall not return any 
bakery products to any seller of these 
products, nor shall he accept any re- 
fund, credit, exchange, discount, gift 
or allowance for or in connection 
with the purchase or delivery of bak- 
ery products, the provision states. 

The present drive dovetails with 
other efforts of the department to 
increase the flow of wheat to Europe 
and to facilitate the food conserva- 
tion campaign of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. 

“When we entered World War II,” 
the department reports, “it was ob- 
vious that great quantities of food 
would be needed and that all waste 
should be eliminated. An investiga- 
tion to determine the facts regarding 
bread waste was made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other 
government agencies. 

‘It was estimated that in 1942 
more than 500,000,000 lbs of bread— 
representing approximately 5% of all 
bread delivered by bakers for sale in 
grocery stores—was returned the day 
following delivery and was either re- 
placed with fresh bread or credited 
to the grocer’s account. About half 
of this bread—or about 250,000,000 
Ibs a year—was sold for animal feed, 
burned or dumped as garbage. As 
a result there was being diverted 
from food channels approximately 
158,000,000 Ibs of flour, 6,000,000 Ibs 
of shortening, 10,000,000 Ibs of dry 
milk, 9,000,000 Ibs of sugar and vari- 
ous other ingredients used in making 
bread. 

“These facts supported the conclu- 
sions that (1) consignment selling 
and the return of unsold bakery prod- 
ucts to bakers should be eliminated 
by a government order for the dura- 
tion of the war, (2) the order should 
provide penalties by way of fine and 
imprisonment for its violation, and 
(3) the prohibition against returns 
should be made absolute since any 
exception would open the way to eva- 
sion. 

“The investigation algo supported 
the conclusions that commercial pur- 
chasers be held responsible for seeing 
that bakery goods delivered to them 
were in salable condition, and that 
their acceptance of the goods should 
preclude return of the bakery prod- 
ucts,” the department reminded. 

“The Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation requested that a war food or- 
der be issued which would prohibit 
restaurants, hotels, grocers and other 
commercial purchasers from return- 
ing bakery products to the baker 
from whom they were purchased and 
prohibit bakers from accepting these 
products. War Food Order 1 became 
effective Jan. 18, 1943. 

“Compliance with the ban against 
consignment selling generally has 
been good. Continued compliance is 
required in view of the urgent need 


. tice is intolerable. 


to provide food for the people in less 
fortunate countries. In the present 
emergency any waste such as comes 
through the consignment selling prac- 
Purchasers of 
bakery products are urged to report 
to the Order Administrator, Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agri- 


culture, Washington .25, D. C., and 
any wilful violations coming to their 
attention. 

“Grocery salesmen and commercial 
purchasers likewise can save many 
thousands of pounds of bakery prod- 
ucts by careful ordering of their daily 
requirements and by being careful 
not to overpurchase. They can fur- 


29 


ther help avoid waste through care- 
ful handling and display of products. 
Improper display in stores generally 
results in damage to wrappers and 
may render the product unfit for 
human consumption. 

“The department urgently solicits 
the full co-operation of the American 
public in the fight against starvation 
in Europe. It is in the interest of 
the grocer, restaurant, hotel and bak- 
ing industries and each individual 
employee to contribute all possible 
effort to that end. The need for pre- 
venting waste is as great now, if 
not greater, than it was during the 
war.” 
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- Britain’s Bakers Would Stop Feeding 
of 85% Bread to Poultry by Return 
to a White Loaf at Increased Price 


London, Eng.—While the govern- 
ment is urging the need for economy 
in bread consumption, the British 


bakery trade has evidence that peo- . 


ple are buying bread to feed their 
poultry. This, bakers claim, explains 
in large measure the increased bread 
consumption of the last few weeks, 
and they are recommending that the 
government restore the prewar white 





loaf. The chief reason is, according 
to the bakers, the higher wheat ex- 
traction rate; bread made with the 
flour of the 85%. extraction is less 
palatable and therefore more easily 
wasted. 

One London baker told a London 
newspaper reporter that customers 
formerly in the habit of buying one 
loaf a day suddenly took to buying 


New York. 















































Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 


two loaves when the bread grew dark- 
er. One day he asked a customer 
whether her family had increased. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “I am buy- 
ing one loaf for the family and one 
for my hens.” 

The National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Confectioners and Cater- 
ers lately received from its members 
information about this sort of thing 
on a fairly wide scale. “It is a case 
of the poultry getting their food in 
one form instead of another, and it 


is better to let the poultry have it 


than to let the bread be destroyed 
or completely wasted,” said the asso- 
ciation’s secretary. 


p"" THESE friendly faces in your own advertising 

—in newspaper ads, posters, car cards. Let their 
smiling enjoyment win new users for your own bread 
and other baked goods. 

Retouched 8 x 10 prints of any subjects you select 

* will be sent without charge to any baker. 

We won't even ask whether you are a user of 
Cerelose because we realize that in these days of 
scarcity, many more bakers would be using Cerelose 
if we were able to supply them. 

Order ad photos by number. Address your re- 
quest to Advertising Department, Corn Products 
Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, 





Advertising Department 
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Remedies which the trade is urg- 
ing the Ministry of Food to adopt 
are: 

(1) Restoration of the prewar 
white loaf; 

(2) Increase in the price of bread 
and removal of the present govern- 
ment subsidy. 

These two measures, the trade be- 
lieves, would make the public “bread 
conscious.” If the second suggestion 
was acted upon, the price of the 4-]b 
loaf would be increased from 9d to is 
2d (from 18c to 28c at normal ex- 
change). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Tex-O-Kan Refunding 
Stock Issue Provides 
Funds for Expansion 


Fort Worth, Texas. — An issue of 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. preferred 
stock, totaling 13,290 shares, was pur- 
chased by Texas investors in seven 
hours recently. The stock sold was 





‘included in a 40,000-share refunding 


issue. The remainder of the shares 
are earmarked for transfer to holders 
of a similar number of shares of 7% 
stock. The new issue carries 4%% 
interest. 

Proceeds from the sale—$1,385,450 
—will be applied on planned improve- 
ments to the company’s properties, 
particularly its Fort Worth plant, the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 

A prospectus concerning the issue 
stated that $1,800,000 would be ex- 
pended on the Fort Worth properties, 
including construction of a large mill 
for the production of formula feeds, 
conversion of a bulk grain warehouse 
to a packaged products plant, con- 
struction of a grain storage elevator, 
and other facilities. 

The offering was managed jointly 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co. of New 
York and Pierce & Co., of Dallas. 

Any present holders of the 7% 
stock who do not transfer to the 
44% issue by April 23 will be bought 
out, according to the details of the 
transactions as outlined in the pros- 
pectus. The remaining shares of the 
new issue will be taken by the un- 
derwriters for sale to the public. 

Purchasers of the stock included a 
large number of insurance com- 
panies, most of them in Dallas. The 
purchasing groups over-subscribed the 
offerings. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRISH MILL WORKERS 
WANT MORE VACATION 


London, Eng. — In Eire recently a 
postal ballot was taken by the flour 
mill operatives as to whether strike 
action should be taken to enforce 
their demand for a fortnight’s holi- 
day with pay. At present the mill 
workers are allowed only one week’s 
holiday with pay but, circumstances 
permitting, are given one additional 
week without pay. Since the war, 
however, it has rarely been possible 
for the men to take this extra weck. 

During the past year the matter 
had come before the National Joint 
Industrial Council (composed of rep- 
resentatives of the British and Irish 
flour millers, mill operatives and 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union) but without result. The trades 
union of which Irish flour milling em- 
ployees are members, decided to put 
it to the vote. Voting took place 
simultaneously in all the Irish mill- 
ing centers and completed papers wil! 
be forwarded to union’s headquarters 
in Dublin. The result of the ballot 
has not yet been made public. 
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World Wheat Exports in Second Half 
of Crop Year to Miss Needs by 50% 


Washington, D. C.—The total stat- 
ed world import requirements of 
wheat and flour in 1945-46 are over 
1,200,000,000 bus. Among the factors 
which account for this record large 
requirement are: (1) the severe 
drouth in 1945 in many parts of Eu- 
rope; (2) the war campaign in Eu- 
rope and impacts resulting from it 
which took a heavy toll of the crop; 
(3) the shortage of feed grains and 
the hampered collections from farm- 
ers resulting from disrupted trans- 
portation facilities, particularly in 
Europe; and (4) the greatly reduced 
supplies of rice in the Orient. These 
facts are cited by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in its 
March wheat situation report. 

In the July - December period im- 
port requirements were largely met. 
However, in the January-June period 
world exports are expected to fall 
about 50% short of meeting remain- 
ing requirements of about 780,000,- 
000 bus. Exports in the July-Decem- 
ber period were about as follows: 
United States 195,000,000 bus, Can- 
ada 225,000,000, Argentina 40,000,000, 
and Australia 6,000,000. 

Exports in January-June, depend- 
ing on transportation and availability 
of supplies, are expected to total 
about as follows: United States 200,- 
000,000, or possibly more, Canada 
150,000,000, Argentina . 28,000,000, 
and Australia 35,000,000. Soviet Rus- 
sia has recently announced the sale 
of about 15,000,000 bus of wheat to 
France, though only part of this 
quantity is expected to move before 
June 30. 

In addition to wheat and flour sup- 
plies there will be available from the 
major exporting countries over l,- 
000,000 tons of coarse grains which 
can be used for food largely against 
wheat requirements. Supplies from 
the southern hemisphere countries 
are below average as a result of 
smaller than average crops harvested 
in December 1945 and reduction or 
virtual elimination of carry-over 
stocks following the previous sea- 
son’s severe drouth. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TIGHT BURLAP SUPPLY 
SEEN BY BAG OFFICIAL 


Chicago, Ill.— Political unrest in 
India, coupled with labor difficulties, 
a food shortage and a thriving black 
market, will hinder burlap suppplies 
during 1946, Ferdinand H. Rhoden, 
head of burlap purchases for Chase 
Bag Co., reported upon his return 
from Calcutta recently. Mr. Rhoden 
spent two months in India in the in- 
terest of his company’s buying op- 
erations. 

Mr. Rhoden reports that it is 
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doubtful whether burlap importa- 
tions can be expected to eliminate 
the current textile bag shortage in 
this country. The acreage to be 
licensed by the Indian government 
has been reduced by 25%, compared 
to last year, in favor of rice and 
other food grains which are critically 
needed. 

Prospects for the jute crop are fair, 
the bag company official said, and 
with good weather, it is hoped that 


the outturn will not be much less 
than the current crop. 

The black market is highly active 
in burlap at the present time, he said, 
in spite of the attempts by the India 
Jute Mills Association to smash it. 
The political situation in India, Mr. 
Rhoden observed, is not very com- 
forting and he expects to see India 
in the headlines often before this 
year is over. 

The Jute Mills Association, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rhoden, is becoming in- 
creasingly concerned over the com- 
petition of paper and cotton in this 
country—their primary market—and 
the mills are most anxious, not only 
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to hold but to expand the use of 
jute in the American market. He 
said also that there is a possibility 
that the Indian association may de- 
cide to have its own representatives 
in this market to act as a liaison 
between the jute mills and burlap 
buyers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA DEALERS PLAN 
CONVENTION AT OMAHA 


Omaha, Neb.—The Nebraska Grain 
and Feed Dealers Association will 
hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Paxton, here, June 6-7. 
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VIEW OF KANSA 


VIEWED INSIDE AND OUT. 


§ MILLING CO. WICHIT 








A PLANT 


LL flour mills look much alike 
on the outside . . . and on the 
inside, too. But there is a world of 
difference in the products they 
make ... more so now, under gov- 
ernment standard wheat extrac- 
tion rules, than ever before. Flour 
quality now depends more certain- 
ly on the skill of the maker. 


Here at Kansas Milling Co. we 
have the finest of production and 
laboratory equipment, backed up 
by men of skillful experience who 


know how to produce superior flour 
under any circumstances. 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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‘DIFFERENT BATCHES OF 


Flours Are Like People 


You've Got to Listen Carefully 
to What Each Type Says—and 
Treat Each One as a Different 
Individual — Before You Can 
Get the Results You Want 


group of peculiar traits which 
make it an outstanding indi- 
vidual. No two flours are exactly 
alike. Sometimes these traits make 
the flour suitable for one baking pur- 
pose, sometimes suitable for another. 
Flours inherit traits just as people; 
flours respond to their environment 
just as people. Flours are frequently 
placed under baking conditions which 
are as intolerable to their natures as 
are the situations in which human 
béings are found. Flours are some- 
times blended which are just as in- 
compatible as people. 


Flours Live and Speak 


Discovering the characteristics of 
flour is not an easy task. Many men 
have spent lifetimes learning how to 
let a flour talk to them. They sel- 
dom speak to the flour; they have 
learned the art of listening and ob- 
serving. They have learned the flour 
language and have become success- 
ful bakers. To these men, flours live 
and speak. These men have educated 
themselves in the school of skill and 
judgment. This school grants no di- 
plomas nor degrees; but these men 
make a living by understanding what 
the flour says, and what a language 
the flour speaks. 

The finished loaf of bread is the 
final objective toward which these 
bakers strive. They are willing to 
adjust the ingredient environment to 
suit the likes or dislikes of the flour. 
They are willing to modify their bak- 
ing procedure or the treatment ac- 
corded the flour, if. they know what 
to adjust. The loaf of bread is the 
resultant of all ingredient, fermen- 
tation and treatment forces. It 
summarizes and demonstrates the 
baker’s knowledge of the flour lan- 
guage. The ABC’s of this language 
are not difficult to learn. The com- 
plete vocabulary is learned only 
through experience. 

In bread making, two main factors 
are involved; first, gas production; 
second, gas retention. These factors 
must be successfully balanced to in- 
sure good bread. The maximum gas 
must be generated when the proper 
gluten elasticity is reached in order 
to bake the best loaf. If gas produc- 
tion and gas retention are not bal- 
anced at the oven door, poor bread 
results. To control these factors, the 
process from raw materials to_fin- 
ished bread may be separated into 
four large divisions, that is, (1) in- 
gredients, (2) mixing, (3) fermenting 
and (4) baking, as are shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 

Gas production is obtained in a 


| one bread flour has its own 


bread dough by means of enzymes 
such as zymase, maltase and diastase. 
Enzymes are influenced by time, tem- 
perature, moisture and concentration; 
therefore, mix together the right 
amount of yeast, malt, yeast food, 
flour and water for the required time 
and at a temperature which stimu- 
lates activity. Such a procedure in- 
sures gas production. 

Gas retention pertains to the phys- 
ical condition or plasticity of the 
dough. A dough is developed physi- 
cally in three ways: (1) by enzymes 
such as the proteolytic, (2) by chem- 
ical means which is influenced by the 
mineral matter, moisture, oxidizers, 
acids or any other chemical com- 
pound, and (3) by mechanical de- 
velopment which includes mixing, di- 
viding, rounding, molding and fer- 
mentation-stretching. 


Physical Development 


To a certain extent these three 
methods of physical development are 
supplementary. One means can re- 


By ROWLAND J. CLARK 


Laboratory and Research Division 
W. E. Long Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


place another to a small degree, but 
it cannot entirely replace the other. 


‘ For instance, over-mixing in the me- 


chanical development can be made to 
replace a part of the chemical or 
proteolytic development; but it is not 
possible to entirely replace the chem- 
ical or proteolytic developments by 
abnormally long mixing. Just so, 
chemicals such as bleaching and oxi- 
dizers can be made to replace parts 
of the natural mechanical and pro- 
teolytic requirements; but the best 
bread is baked when each of the 
three developments is given its prop- 
er attention. 

Naturally, in making a loaf of bread, 
the process starts with the first of 
the four large divisions mentioned 
above, that of ingredients. The se- 
lection of the ingredients is very im- 
portant. Sometimes their cost and 
availability determines the use of cer- 
tain materials such as shortening and 
milk. 

Excellent pan bread can be made 
with the leanest of formulas which 











A DISCUSSION SUITED TO THESE UNCER- 
TAIN TIMES WHEN VARIATION IN 80% 
EXTRACTION FLOUR IS A PROBLEM EVERY 
PRODUCTION MAN HAS TO DEAL WITH 
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Figure 1—Bread Baking 





ABOUT THIS ARTICLE—Mr. Clark, 
who declares here that experience is 
the best teacher in learning to work 
with all types and kinds of bread 
flour, toward the goal of a uniform 
product, recently addressed the tri- 
section meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, with a subject titled 
“When We Mix.” That address on 
dough mixing forms the text of the 
accompanying article. 





would include flour, water, sugar, 
salt, yeast and shortening. The bak- 
er, therefore, may choose any com- 
bination of materials ranging from 
these six lean bread fundamentals to 
a dough containing sufficient milk 
solids to be legally termed milk bread. 
The ingredients ‘thus selected make 
up the formula. 

The second stage (Fig. 1) in the 
process from raw materials to bread 
is that of mixing. Having pointed 
out that gas retention can be secured 
in the dough batch by enzymes, by 
chemicals and by mechanical means, 
it is the purpose of the following 
paragraphs to describe more in detail 
gas retention by mechanical develop- 
ment. 

Gas Retention 

Gas retention as obtained in a 
dough by means of mechanical de- 
velopment is the sum total ofall the 
punishment given it during its mix- 
ing, dividing, rounding, fermentation- 
stretching and molding. Under this 
division are found the changes which 
take place in the dough batch as the 
various ingredients are incorporated 
into a homogeneous mass. 

Each flour requires a very definite 
amount of mechanical punishment to 
produce its best baking performance. 
When dumped from the mixer, the 
dough is the resultant of all the 
forces which have operated up to this 
point. They include the materials, 
the temperature and the speed of the 
mixer, each of which have reacted up- 
on each other simultaneously. These 
forces integrate each other and a 
change in one immediately affects the 
dough. 

In bakeries equipped with modern 
make-up machinery, the mechanical 
punishment given a dough in the di- 
vider, the rounder, the over-head 
proofer and the molder is usually 
held constant. This means that each 
dough receives the same treatment 
after leaving the mixer so far as i's 
mechanical development is concerned. 
The mixing time, therefore, must be 
varied, if different flours are to fit in- 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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Paniplus to your formula for maximum 
gluten hydration and development. .. for 
added mixing tolerance. 
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uniform production through better 
sheeting and better make up. — 
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on Paniplus for added ‘‘Table-Freshness” 
and increased bread sales. 
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Minnesota Bakers 


to Hear National 
Speakers, May 13-14 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A _ well-bal- 
anced program of business and en- 
tertainment, with speakers of nation- 
al prominence in the baking indus- 
try, is in store for those who attend 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, to be 
held here at the Nicollet Hotel, May 


Millions of dollars of new bakery plant con- 
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13-14, according to J. M. Long, asso- 
ciation secretary. 

A special feature of the program 
will be a production service panel 
conducted by A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the baking school of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker. 
Members of the panel will be Charles 
Keeney, Procter & Gamble; Arthur 
Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; William Richards, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and Raymond Thelan, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Franklin Bergenthal of the Brolite 
Co., immediate past president of the 


Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, will deliver an address on the 
interdependence of baker and allied 
tradesman. Retail merchandising and 
frozen’ foods will be discussed by 
George Chussler, Jr., Bakers Weekly. 

Fred L. Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., chairman 
of the American Bakers Association, 
and Tom Flood, field secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
represent their respective national 
associations on the convention pro- 
gram. 

The current flour situation and 80% 
extraction flour will be discussed by 
Ralph Gaylord of General Mills, Inc., 
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James E. Degnan 


and Dorothy Thomas, Standard 
Brands,. Inc., will present the sound- 
slide film, “The Market for Sweet 
Baked Goods.” 

Guest speaker for the annual ban- 
quet is Hubert H. Humphrey, mayor 
of Minneapolis. “Your Bus:ness To- 
morrow;” an address by Emmett 
Salisbury, president of the Minneap- 
olis Civic and Commerce Association, 
will open the convention sessions. 


SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. E. DEGNAN JOINS USHER 
FIRM AS SALES MANAGER 


Chicago, Ill—James E. Degnan, 
formerly with the Office of Price 
Administration, has been appointed 
sales manager for Usher Associated 
Dairies, Inc., according to an an- 
nouncement by Vernon C. Usher. 

While with the OPA Mr. Degnan 
established many contacts with rep- 
resentatives of the baking industry 
in his administration of price control 
at the board level. Prior to his as- 
sociation with the OPA Mr. Degnan 
served the baking industry for many 
years in the delivery truck field. 
This has given him an_ intimate 
knowledge of the baking business and 








their many years of successful experience 
in this and foreign lands, are recognized 
leaders in new bakery design and advanced 
planning in operating efficiency for all 
sizes of plants and all types of products. 
Be sure to ask their help in projecting 
your plans into the opportunities of your 
future market. Then you can be sure of 
best returns on your investment in the 


struction is now building, or in the design stage. 
These new baking plants will provide for flexi-. 
bility of multiple line operation, with a new 
high in operating economy and efficiency. But 
building materials are hard to get and building 
costs are high, so building designs and plans 
have to be carefully balanced against future 
market potentials. It is a serious responsibility 
to plan and build a new plant that will meet 


its many selling problems. 
Mr. Degnan’s office is located in 
the Pure Oil Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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EMERGENCY 
FLOUR... 


Our 80% extraction will be as 








carefully milled as the old familiar 
“MASTER MILLED” spring wheat 


flour you have used in the past. 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours As 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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WORKING 


to help feed a hungry world 


PIKES 
PEAK 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 








PIKES PEAK bakery flours will be avail- 
able again just as soon as government regu- 
lations permit. In the meantime, remember 
that the EMERGENCY bakery flours we 
now deliver are made under the same strict 
laboratory control, from the same choice 
wheat that made PIKES PEAK so success- 
ful. These new 80% flours give you best 
possible results during this emergency period. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLO. 
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FLO UR 


The TOWN CRIER label long has represented 


the best flour that milling skill can produce. 
Today that same production ability is being 
applied to make Town Crier 80% extraction a 
flour that gives better baking results than ordinary 
brands. For the baker who wants the best in 
the market, it. is still TOWN CRIER. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COQ 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Blueprint for a Greater Baking 
Future Drafted at Joint Meeting 


Kansas City, Mo.—Because this 
current period of demand exceeding 
supply is bound to end, planning for 
a greater baking future was the gen- 
eral theme which ran through the 
combined meeting of the Kansas and 
Missouri Bakers Associations here 
April 15-17. 

The meeting, attended by more 
than 200 bakers and allied tradesmen, 
was dominated by a plea for a united 
effort in working out the problems 
which now confront the industry. 
Repeatedly emphasized was the fact 
that now, during postwar adjustment, 
preparations should be made for nor- 
mal economic conditions. 

John P. Garrow of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, Ill., pointed out 
two means by which the industry can 
face these problems. First, there 
must be a united effort on the part 
of the whole industry. No individual 
baker can prosper unless the industry 
prospers, he said. 

While emergency restrictions pre- 
vail the consumer will buy what the 
seller has to offer, Mr. Garrow de- 
clared, but it will not be long before 
this situation will reverse and, as a 
second step, it will be up to the bak- 
ing industry to find out what the 
homemaker wants, and then to go 
out and sell it to her. 

“The bakery industry is the third 
largest food industry, yet it is the 
most shiftless in publicizing its prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Garrow stated. He advo- 
cated improved and more extensive 
public relations and promotion. 

Baking with 80% extraction flour 
is resulting in new procedures, ac- 
cording to C. J. Patterson of the C. 
J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, and 
will cause the miller and the baker 
to become more acutely aware of 
their production problems. Only 
through improved production man- 
agement and constant research can 
baking quality be maintained, the 
speaker said. 

As to cake baking with 80% ex- 
traction soft wheat flours, Ralph 
Gaylord of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, offered four suggestions 
which, he said, would produce light, 
fluffy cakes. Emergency flour used 
in normal formulas has a tendency 
to produce cakes which are gummy, 
wet and reduced in volume. (1) If 
10% cornstarch is added to the for- 
mula, better results can be obtained. 

The methods suggested by Mr. 
Gaylord, based upon laboratory tests, 
were (2) replacing 75% of the gran- 
ulated sugar in the formula with 
powdered sugar, (3) speeding up mix- 
ing to whip in more air and (4) re- 
placing 10% of the egg whites with 
whole eggs. This last method was 
recommended as the best approach 
to a fluffy, high quality cake, al- 
though such a white cake will turn 
out a little more creamy than usual. 

Mr. Gaylord said white cakes will 
provide the biggest headaches in the 
use of 80% extraction flour, since 
the flour does not affect the baking 
qualities of whole egg cakes as seri- 
ously. 

The speaker pointed out that pro- 
duction of soft wheat flour to con- 
form to WFO 144 regulations has 
been a more difficult problem than 
milling of hard wheats, as the best 
cake flour extractions formerly were 
as low as 30%. In many cases full 
80% extraction of soft wheat flours 


has not yet been reached, according 
to Mr. Gaylord. 

A 1-lb loaf of bread at llc is a 
desirable goal in American baking 
procedures, Fred Cobb of Green Bay, 
Wis., chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Association, told 
the gathering. The customer wants 
fresher bread on the table all the 
time, Mr. Cobb declared. This can 
be attained through marketing a 


Other Yeast Plants 
Located at: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PEKIN, ILL. 
SUMNER, WASH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FERMENTATION 
1S OUR BUSINESS 


smaller loaf, which will be purchased 
at more frequent intervals by the 
housewife. 

Pointing out that the baking in- 
dustry has already absorbed substan- 
tial cost increases, Hal Lymes, bak- 
ery service cost accountant, warned 
that further heavy advances in in, 
gredients and other expense factors 
are in the offing. Unless the indus- 
try can continue its volume gains, 
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price increases will be necessary to 
prevent profitless operations. 

Mr. Lymes gave the following out- 
line of cost changes in the past five 
years, based on averages of a num- 
ber of wholesale bread bakers (fig. 
ures in dollars and cents per 100 lbs 
of bread): 


Industry Income Appropriation 
tewetore $5,500,000,000 Over $3,000 .009 
Milk (at farm) 3,000,000,000 Over 3,000,000 
Baking ...... 2,500,000,000 53,000 
Wheat flour . 987,000,000 75,000 
CEE hee dais 625,000,000 500,000 
Cereals ...... 150,000,000 250,000 


The cost advances would have been 
much greater as far as production 
and distribution expense are con- 
cerned were it not for the heavy in- 
crease in sales, plus the savings real- 
ized from the prohibition of stale re- 


x 





Never Far From Where You Are! Every baker can 


count on a near-at-hand supply of Fleischman:'’s 
fine Yeast at all times. Fleischmann’s seven larye 
yeast plants are located in strategic centers of 
the nation, so that a fresh supply of Fleischmann's 
Yeast is never far away. This dependable, quick 
distribution means a lot to your quality baking. 


It means Fleischmann’s Yeast when you need it, 
and in the proper amounts. It enables bakers 
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turns and from such WFO 1 restric- 
tions as elimination of double wraps, 
Mr. Lymes declared. 

Thomas Flood, field secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, pointed out the vital ne- 
cessity of a co-operative effort in the 
paking industry to tell the baker’s 
story to the consumer on matters of 
national interest, such as the cur- 
rent wheat saving restrictions, and 
to eliminate false notions widely held 
about the quality of ingredients used 
by bakers. Unless the industry can 
do such combined sales work, he said, 
bakers will be left behind in these 
postwar years by the more aggres- 
sive selling of competitive foods. The 
ARBA is moving in the direction of 


to count on a steady production of consistently 
fine products, for the fine quality, uniformity 
and balanced fermentation of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast leaves out all guesswork. Your yeast is 
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such combined publicity and advertis- 
ing work, he added. 

Commending the’ bakers of Mis- 
souri and Kansas for their support 
of ARBA, Mr. Flood declared that 
the association’s recent quadrupling 
of dues had been a successful move, 
and has done much to strengthen the 
organization’s work. 

In requesting increased support of 
the. American Institute of Baking 
and the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, Wilmoth Mack of the ABA told 
the meeting that it will cost money 
to promote future sales. He re- 
viewed ABA’s current educational 
program. It was stated that the 
baking industry is far behind other 
food industries in appropriations for 


easily and readily available—always fresh. 


That's because fermentation is our business. At the 
world-renowned Fleischmann Laboratories, a 


ta continuous study. 


promotion and advertising programs, 
as shown by the following chart of 


_ comparisons between the incomes of 


the various food industries and the 
amounts spent last year on educa- 
tional programs: 





1940 1945 

PORE. 05k 6 ks i's we os 00 $0.21 $0.72 
Unrealized sales gain ... .53 -09 
Distribution .........--. 1.10 1.16 
Advertising and selling .35 .29 
Plant expense ......-- .93 72 
Shop labor .....-++++-+. -73 1.11 
Wrapping materials ... AT 47 
ote ae Ae: eee ee 1.18 2.04 
Other ingredients ..... .78 1.12 
Total 6 iiiic cei. hes Fe te $6.28 $7.72 


Rodent infestation, insect infesta- 
tion and germ infection are three 
prime sources of contamination in 
the bakery, according to Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, sanitation director of the 





tion ingredients. Here, too, bread and. other 
bakery products and formulas are tested and 
checked. Here yeast and yeast strains are subjected 


No wonder for 78 years, bakers have depended 


staff of specialists constantly carries on research 


in the science of fermentation and on fermenta- 


upon Fleischmann fermentation ingredients— 
for they know that Fermentation Is Our Business. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST SERVICE 
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Return of the Poppy 
vx Seed Loaf x 


Three Bros. Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, wholesale concern, has an- 
nounced a new “poppy seed bread.” 
This is a return of a popular prod- 
uct, which has been absent from the 
bread racks for the past four years. 





American Institute of Baking. In 
order to get at the harborages where 
rats and mice find shelter and 
warmth to nest and breed, Dr. 
Holmes suggests eliminating hollow 
spaces in the bakery, preventing junk 
accumulation and rubbish heaps, and 
never allowing stocks to stand in one 
spot for any great length of time. 

Dr. Holmes demonstrated the use 
of ultraviolet light, “black light,” to 
discover traces of the presence of 
rodents. Black light brings out in 
a phosphorescent glow -any urine 
traces that might be on flour sacks 
or other articles in storage rooms. 
Although this is not a sure method 
of detection, it is one of the newer 
ones used. ; 

To control insects these methods 
of good housekeeping are necessary: 
removing flour dust, cleaning ma- 
chinery and filling up cracks and 
crevices. Contact spraying with an 
instant-killing chemical, residual 
spraying, such as with the use of 
DDT, and spot fumigation also are 
helpful. Clean hands, clean utensils 
and proper refrigeration prevent 
food-borne infections, Dr. Holmes 
pointed out. 

L. G. Trempel of the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., discussed the 
use of soy flour as an ingredient in 
baking. Mr. Trempel cited percent- 
ages of soy flour in bread as recom- 
mended by the Soy Flour Associa- 
tion. In white breads 2 to 3% soy 
flour is recommended, while in dark 
breads 4 to 6% and specialty breads 
10 to 15% is suggested. 

Elmer Magee of the Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Mexico, Mo., president of 
the Missouri Bakers Association, pre- 
sided at the April 16 sessions, while 
the chairman the next day was G. C. 
Gillan, Gillan Bakery, Concordia, 
Kansas, president of the Kansas 
Bakers Association. 

Missouri officers will not be elect- 
ed until next fall, but Kansas officers 
were elected as follows: 

Mr. Gillan, president; J. H. Shell- 
haas, Junction City, Harvey G. Rodg- 
ers, Wichita, and Lloyd Fisher, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., vice presidents; J. S. 
Chase, Manhattan, Kansas, treasurer, 
and Charles F. Heath, Salina, secre- 
tary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Outlook for Dried 
Coconut Is Good, 
Says Government 


Desiccated coconut will soon be on 
the market in prewar quantity, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Reports from the Philippines show 
that the industry there is again be- 
coming active. A small factory with 
a capacity of 30,000 lbs of desiccated 
coconut a day was ready to start 
production at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1946, under contract with an 
American company. 

With plans under way to erect a 
larger factory in Laguna Province, 
prospects for more desiccated coco- 
nut look promising, the department 
says. 
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producer or purveyor of food 

for human consumption, has a 
moral, legal and economic responsi- 
bility for the purity and safety of his 
products.’ Most bakers recognize the 
moral obligation, but if by any chance 
they do not, the legal and economic 
aspects of this important matter 
make it worth while to pay strict at- 
tention to bakery sanitation. 


Fy prea baker, like every other 
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Bakery Sanitation Is Good Business 


_ By Dr. James A. Tobey 


If a baker or miller neglects sani- 
tation and permits filth to enter and 
adulterate his products, he will be 
liable to criminal prosecution. The 
result may be a fine, imprisonment, 
or the loss of a license. Accompany- 
ing these disadvantages will be much 
unfavorable publicity, which is in- 
variably detrimental to the business. 

If injury occurs to the consumer 
because of poor sanitation, the baker 


or miller will be liable for damages 
in a civil suit. Every year mem- 
bers of the baking industry pay thou- 
sands of dollars in damage claims, 
some of which reach the courts and 
some of which do not. Practically 
all of these costly payments could 
have been avoided by proper atten- 
tion to bakery sanitation. 

The quality of all baked goods is 
affected by sanitation. Some of 
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Just hand over your headaches to us 


We’d like to take over all your wor- 
ries and headaches on nonfat dry milk 
solids, 

We'd like to help you bake a fine, 
uniform loaf of bread—day after day. 


How we can help 
We have two recommendations: (1) 
Use 6% Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” 
Breadlac, and (2) Call upon the Borden 
Bakery Engineer for assistance. 


See how Breadlac can help you 
Breadlac will give you a bread that’s 
better all the way around. With more 


‘ Gey, 
Senande 


y WONFAT DRY 
Mitnh FCC ADSs 
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attractive crust color. Softer texture..A 
bread that’s easier to slice—and far 
more nutritious. 

That’s because Borden’s “Bakery- 
Tested” Breadlac is a quality ingredient 
that’s really pretested for you. And this 
is how: 

Every day a sample of each lot of 
Breadlac is given many chemical and 
bacteriological tests, and then is baked 
into bread under commercial bakery 
conditions. 

The dough is tested for acidity. Fer- 
mentation. Uniformity. And many other 
tests for quality. When you add 6% 
Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” Breadlac to 
your ingredients, you are assured of 
wider fermentation tolerance, fine fla- 
vor, bloom, good color, and texture. A 


loaf that stays fresher longer. The kind 
of bread your customers are looking for! 


Help from Bakery Engineers 


Borden’s Bakery Engineers will help 
you with your problems—right in your 
plant. And they’re available to you 
without cost, without obligation. Con- 
tact your local distributor, or The 
Borden Company. 

And order Borden’s “Bakery- 
Tested” Breadlac today and see for 
yourself—firsthand—how it will liberate 
you from many a headache! 

PARLAC, Soft pies, cream fillings, cus- 
tards, and icings are better when made 
with Parlac—powdered whole milk that 
contains the cream of the liquid milk. 


Borden's BREADLAC 


SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS { 


Y CLM 
BAKERY * 
TESTED,“ 


ewe asee™® , 


FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Dr. Tobey 
only recently was released from the 
army sanitary corps as a lieutenant 
colonel and before the war was di- 
rector of nutritional education for the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
accompanying article is patterned 
after an address he delivered rec:nt- 
ly before the Metropolitan Pro:uc- 
tion Men’s Club of New York, N. Y. 





them, such as custard and cream- 
filled products, may be greater haz- 
ards than others. Unlike many oth- 
er foods, bread itself has neve: 
caused an epidemic or outbreak of 
disease, but bread may be and tod 
often is contaminated with filth, in- 
sects, mold, rope and foreign s b- 
stances such as glass, metal, wcol, 
cloth and noxious powders. Such a 
bread may cause dangerous injuries 
and mental anguish to the consumer, 
and much trouble to the producer. 

Bread was involved in an unfor- 
tunate episode which occurred in 
England in the spring of 1944 during 
the recent war. At the Civil Affairs 
Training Center at Shrivenham in 
southwestern England more than 2,- 
500 military government officers were 
being prepared for the forthcoming 
occupation of Germany. All except 
a few favored staff members ate in 
several large messes in the brick bar- 
racks of this former post of the Brit- 
ish army. The mess was cafeteria 
style, where all officers, from lieuten- 
ant to lieutenant colonel, were re- 
quired to carry their own mess Kits. 
They were also required to lire up 
and wash these kits after they had 
finished. 

Several hours after the midday 
meal one day, about 200 of these val- 
uable officers were suddenly afflicted 
with a most severe and unple:sant 
dose of food poisoning, characte: ized 
by cramps, vomiting, diarrhea and 
prostration. A number had to be 
rushed to an army general hospit:! in 
the vicinity. Every medical o''icer 
in the place, who was not himsel! one 
of the sufferers, had an extremely 
busy time. 

Investigation revealed that a'! of 
the patients had eaten at one mess. 
Further studies showed that the of- 
fending food was a bread puddin.. It 
turned out, however, that it was not 
the bread but a milk sauce which was 
the cause of the outbreak. This had 
been prepared from evaporated milk, 
sugar and other ingredients by a sol- 
dier who had a sore on his finger. He 
had infected the sauce, which was 
then negligently permitted to siand 
in a warm room all-night. The re- 
sult was an unnecessary epidemic of 
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NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Approved by American 
Dry Milk Institute 


Easy to handle 


Keep contents clean and 


safe 
Light in weight 


Save space 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES + ST. LOUIS 2, MO. oe en ne 
26 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY “a State Se ee 


















Easy and fast to unload 
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A.D.M.I. Tests and OK’s 


BEMIS “~~? BAGS 
for Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


Two new moistureproof bags developed by Bemis have been 
approved by the American Dry Milk Institute for shipping 
Nonfat Dry Milk Solids for human consumption. 


















You'll find these paperlined textile bags keep moisture content 
of nonfat dry milk solids within the necessary 3% to 5%. 









They assure clean, safe storage. And they are easy to handle 
... Save time, labor and space. 









You'll find workmen approve these new bags, too, because 
they’re used to handling bags of flour, sugar, salt and similar 
products. Bags are lighter in weight, easy to stack and open. 






Have a talk with your supplier of nonfat dry milk solids about 
the use of these new Bemis Waterproof Bags. 









KY-Vile Goll] ole Mel m laliclgiilelilols 










BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Gentlemen: I am interested in the new Bemis Waterproof 
Paperlined Textile Bags for nonfat dry milk solids, Please 
send me information. 





Name_ civ ENE 







77m___ Liew eh oa 





Address__ 
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poisoning due to staphylococcus tox- 
in. 

In this instance medical inspection 
of the mess and the mess personnel 
had been careless and negligent. The 
mess itself was reasonably sanitary 
in accordance with army standards, 
which are rigid. Despite this unfor- 
tunate occurrence, another outbreak 
of food poisoning took place in this 
same camp several weeks later. 
Those who were injured, being sol- 
diers, could not sue anybody for this 
gross negligence. All they received 
was free medical attention and hos- 
pital care as required. 

Civilian consumers who unde-go 











WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the 
J. R. Short Milling Company (Canada) Ltd. to designate 
its natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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similar experiences are not so reticent 
about lawsuits. More than a decade 
ago there was an explosive outbreak 
of food poisoning in a suburban coun- 
ty near New York City. More than 
500 cases were involved. The epi- 
demic was traced to a “model” bak- 
ery, which had been dispensing 
cream-filled pastries during the sum- 
mer. A worker with a boil on his 
hand had infected the ingredients 
with the deadly — staphylococcus 
bacillus. Not only did the company 


have to pay out huge sums for dam- 
ages, but the ensuing publicity caused 
the business to become almost nil. 

It is a well-established rule of law 


in this country that the producer or 
seller of food gives with it an implied 
warranty that the food is wholesome 
and safe for human consumption. 
This implied warranty is based on a 
contractual relationship between the 
buyer and the seller, and generally 
runs to all members of the family. 
Thus, in a California case against a 
prominent baking concern, where the 
husband purchased a loaf of bread 
and his wife was injured by particles 
of glass in it, the court held that the 
baker was liable. The jury had found 
from the evidence in this case that 
the glass was in the bread when it 
left the bakery. 


AMERICAN WOMEN, regardless 
of today’s baking problems, have come 
to expect top quality in your products. 
Now is the time to accent the positive 


values of good bread. 
WYTASE is helping because it em- 


phasizes the better qualities in the high 


extraction flours and improves the ap- 


pearance of your loaf. For better bread 


sales tomorrow use WYTASE today. 
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WRONG MAN — Above is E. Ff, 
Sperling of Baker Perkins, Inc., Sag- 
inaw, Mich., who was described last 
month as having been chairman of 
the equipment panel session at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Mr. 
Sperling was panel chairman, all 
right; but the picture which appeared 
above his name was that of Robert 
C. Woodworth of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. This is to correct the error, 
with apologies both to Mr. Sperling 
and Mr. Woodworth. 





Even though bread may be sold by 
a retailer, the wholesaler who pro- 
duces the bread may be liable for an 
injury caused by it. In a Missouri case 
decided several years ago, $2,000 
damages were awarded to a consum- 
er against a baking company which 
had manufactured and _ delivered 
wrapped bread to a grocer. The bread 
was proved to contain pieces of glass, 
which had a deleterious effect upon 
the mouth, stomach and intestines of 
the ultimate consumer. 

Law reports of this country and 
Canada include literally hundreds of 
cases brought against bakers. In the 
majority of instances the baker is the 
loser, although occasionally he wins. 
Not every lawsuit against a food pur- 
veyor is legitimate, of course, because 
this is a fertile field for the racketeer. 

Several years ago, when I was an 
executive in the dairy industry, we 
were confronted with a claim that a 
bottle of fluid milk contained an 
echinococcus cyst, which had lodged 
in the liver of the consumer and was 
causing acute trouble. Now, this con- 
dition occurs in Australia, but is ex- 
tremely rare in the United States. It 
is due to the larvae of a tapeworm 
in dogs. The eggs of the worm might 
get into milk from the soiled hands 
of a worker who had been fondling 
a dog, but the presence of the cyst 
in the bottle would be difficult to ex- 
plain. 

Further investigation showed that 
the claimant in this case, with the 
same doctor and same lawyer, had 
been involved in a number of other 
actions against public service cor- 
porations and other businesses. A 
relatively small financial settlement 
was finally made, since it was cheap 
er’ to do that than fight the case 
court. : 

In addition to the action on an Im- 
plied warranty for the whole-ome- 
ness of food, the aggrieved consum- 
er in injury cases may also utilize a" 
other remedy at law. This is a" ac 
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tion for negligence, which is a tort 
action and not one involving contract. 
It may be brought against the retail- 
er, distributor, wholesaler, or manu- 
facturer of the offending food, but 
the plaintiff must be free from con- 
tributory negligence. . The negligence 
of the producer or seller must be es- 
tablished beyond a reasonable doubt 
in such cases. 

Where, however, a baker. . . has 
violated a federal, state, or municipal 
health or food law or ordinance, and 
that fact can be shown, negligence 
is presumed. Here, then, is another 
good reason for adequate sanitation 
and careful compliance with the offi- 
cial sanitary laws, regulations, and 
rules. 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 is more stringent 
with regard to sanitation than was 
previous federal legislation on this 
subject. This law applies, of course, 
to products that move or are involved 
in interstate commerce, but the con- 
ception of interstate commerce has 
been much broadened in recent years. 
Under this law a food is deemed to be 
adulterated if it consists in whole or 
in part of filthy, putrid or decom- 
posed substances, or if it is prepared 
or held under insanitary conditions 
whereby it may become contaminated 
or injurious to health. 

The strict provisions of this law 
are being ardently enforced by a le- 
gion of government inspectors. State 
health laws are equally rigid and are 
also being applied with severity in 
the interests of the general welfare. 
The wise baker not only will comply 
with them, but will anticipate action 
with regard to necessary sanitation. 

To do this he must make some 
capable person responsible for the 
hygiene of his plant or plants, and he 
must take a personal interest in the 
matter. The plant sanitarian must, 
furthermore, be on the job every day, 
not only now and then. In sanitary 
matters eternal vigilance pays good 
dividends. What seems like a trivial 
slip-up may ruin a flourishing busi- 
ness. 

The functions of the sanitary su- 
pervisor of a bakery have been and 
are being ably set forth in pamphlet 
material available from the American 
Institute of Baking and other organ- 
izations. With these bulletins every 
baker should be thoroughly familiar. 
If he needs further assistance, the 
baker would do well to enlist the 
services of a competent consultant on 
bakery sanitation, the cost of which 
would be less than that of one po- 
tential lawsuit. 

The essentials of effective bakery 
sanitation are relatively simple. 
They can be summed up as follows: 
clean, healthy personnel using clean, 
wholesale ingredients in clean equip- 
ment in a sanitary environment, free 
from insects, rodents, dust and dirt. 
The application of these principles is, 
of course, not as simple as the state- 
ment of them. Too many bakers have 
found that out—to their sorrow. 
Sanitation, always significant, is 
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particularly important in these days MANUFACTURERS MEET equipment industry, such as request- 
of food réstrictions and the use of ing the Office of Price Administra- 
80% extraction flours. Good house- AT ENGINEER CONVENTION ‘tion for price ceiling relief and the 
keeping in the bakery is a good in- Chicago, Ill—The Bakery Equip- advisability of participating in bakery 
vestment, because sanitation is pro- ment Manufacturers Association held equipment exhibitions. 

tection. Not only is it health insur- a dinner meeting of its mem- Two members of this organization 


ance of the most effective type, but bers present at the annual meeting were very prominent at the engi- 
it is an economic asset which can be of the American Society of Bakery neers’ convention, namely, Carl W. 
translated into cold, hard cash, into Engineers at the Edgewater Beach Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
the dollars and cents which represent tiote] with about 50 attending and Albion, Mich., who is association sec- 








profits and progress. with President Martin Miller of the retary and who was chairman of the 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE American Machine & Foundry Co., 1946 engineers’ meeting program 

Lard is clarified and decolorized New York, in charge. committee. J. H. Debs of Chicago 

by the use of fullers earth, kiesel There was a general discussion of Metallic Mfg. Co. was assistant pro- 
guhr and carbon. the many problems confronting the gram chairman. 
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ANTI-MYCOTICG Cafawe 


Heavy economic losses are caused by the hundreds 
of kinds of fungi and molds that affect baked 
goods, drugs, foods and textiles. 


To combat this, the Riegel Laboratories have per- 
fected a method of adding an anti-mold treatment 
to Riegel’s Diafane. Early tests produced the re- 
markable results shown above, and a number of 
bakers are now using this new wrap with highly 
satisfactory results. 


The effect of Riegel’s Anti-Mycotic Diafane is due 
to gradual vaporization and does not depend 
upon actual contact for the results shown. It-will 


increase the shelf life of many products and reduce 
returned goods. No flavors are imparted to the 
product, and even slightly stale odors are arrested 
before they begin to form so that original fresh- 
ness is retained for a much longer time. 


Limited orders are now being solicited for printed 
Bread-wrap Diafane with the anti-mycotic feature 


and it-will soon be -1vailable in all Diafane. 


Riegel's Anti-Mycotic Diafane will soon take its 
place as an outstanding achievement in the spe- 
ciality paper field. Write now for samples, prices 
and complete technical information. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE 17, N. Y. ne 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 


cerned with the baking industry. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. 


There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


to page 54 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1. As chocolate does not scorch 
easily, a simple method for melting 
it is to place it in a hot oven. True 
or false? 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


2. Ammonia used in French dough- 
nuts as a leavening agent darkens 
the frying fat. True or false? 

3. When making banana cakes, 


only fully ripened bananas snould be 
used. True or false? e 

4. True lemon extract is made 
from the oil found in the juice of 
the lemon. True or false? 

5. In general, powdered sugar will 
produce just as suitable a crack on 
the tops of cookies as will fine gran- 
ulated sugar. True or false? 

6. Commercial gelatin is obtained 
from the roots of the cassava plant 
which grows in the tropics. True 
of false? | i 

7. Hydrogenated shortening is 
made by mixing a hard fat with an 
oil. True or false? 

8. When changing from a soft 















Flavotex that will not only 
give perfect flavor to your 
baked goods, made from the 
new flour, but will also im- 


prove the texture. Flavor- 


Texture! 


TEMPERED FLAVORS 


Of course all Daco Flavors will, where neces- 
sary, be “tempered” to meet new conditions 
introduced by the new type flours. 
however, are two Flavors especially fabricated 
to.exactly meet and offset the deficiencies that 
will result from its use in cakes and cookies. 
These will show up chiefly in the form of 
sharper flavor, poorer texture, less volume 
and darker crumb. 


Flavotex, for use with the new flour, will not 
only give you a delicious, fresh, rich taste, 
but used properly, it will also improve tex- 
ture, volume, crumb and color. Your must 
see this wonderful product in action to appre- 
ciate the benefits derived from it. 


Savor-80, another especially designed flavor 
for use with the new flour, will impart deli- 
cious, perfectly balanced bouquet to the cakes 
and cookies. It is a careful blend of the finest 
and most active aromatics and natural prod- 
ucts. Savor-80 is a strong and economical 
flavor that will not bake out. Here is a rugged, 
all-purpose flavor that will help to solve your 
new problems. : 


[javis & COMPANY 


ELEVELAND 13, GHIG 


Here, 


coR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 





Savor-80 is a carefully bal- 
anced: blend, with such deli- 


cious taste-appeal. It is a 
Flavor-Saver, that will over- 
come off-flavor and odor. 
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wheat flour to a hard wheat flour in 
making pie doughs, more shortening 
should be used. True or false? 

9. Lard used in bread doughs 
should be melted in order to obtain 
a uniform distribution in the dough, 
True or false? 

10. For baking purposes only a 
good grade molasses should be used. 
True or false? 

11. When sour milk is used insteaq 
of sweet milk in a bun dough the 
fermentation time should be ip. 
increased. True or false? 

12. Pistachio flavoring can be made 
by mixing together vanilla and al- 
mond extract. True or false? 

13. It is not necessary to use soda 
in a devils food cake mix to get a 
mahogany color. True or false? 

14. When making boiled icing, in. 
vert syrup or glucose is sometimes 
used to dry out the icing. True or 
false? 

15. Cakes made by the single 
stage mixing method require more 
leavening than those made by the 
regular creaming procedure. True 
or false? 

16. Dough brake bread will have 
less volume and a coarser grain than 
bread made without braking. True 
or false? 

17. Kisses and meringues should 
not be baked over 275° F. True or 
false? 

18. It takes about 5 lbs of honey 
to obtain about the same sweetening 
value as 4 lbs of cane or beet sugar. 
True or false? 

19. Appreciable alkalinity in water 
has a tendency to affect the gluten in 
a bread dough, making it stronger. 
True or false? 

20. Baking puff paste products on 
wet pans will produce greater shrink- 
age during baking. True or false? 
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EXPANSION ANNOUNCED 
The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Corning Corp. 
has announced plans for a $300,000 
expansion of existing facilities for 
the manufacture of Foamglas, a glass 
insulation material, at its Port Al- 
legany, Pa., plant. A _ product of 
the glass industry’s wartime research 
program, the insulating material was 
developed primarily for use by the 
armed forces as a floatation agent 
and as a moisture-proof and heat re- 
sisting insulation material in ship 
construction, but now is being con- 

verted to peacetime building uce. 
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",.+++ WATCH YOUR STORAGE CONDITIONS 
WITH THE NEW &0% FLOUR....” 


al 
y BAKERS 




















WEEVIL AND ROPE 


Ever since it was announced that chance for the development of weevil 
flour of 80% extraction would be and of rope. Practical experience in 
the only type available we have used _ handling the 80% flour has already 
this space to emphasize that bakers —_ proved these points. Therefore we 
must guard against certain troubles repeat the warning: Watch your 
which have not been ascommon with storage conditions with the new 
patent flour. The longer the extrac- _ flour, and check up on each dough 
tion, in other words, the more the and each loaf to be sure that ade- 
darker portions of the wheat berry | quate preventive measures have been 
the flour includes, the greater the | employed. 


—Editorial, Bakers Weekly, March 11, 1946 


The tough, multiple layers of kraft paper in Multiwall Paper Bags are 
your best protection against outside infestation. Ask your miller to ship 
your flour in the protective Multiwall Paper Bags ... They stack well in 
the storeroom, are quickly opened ... and easily emptied. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 









NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO. 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 









po IN CANADA: 


Vannes Brith Poeddi Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. Los Angeles 


Montreal, Quebec 












Nazareth, Pa. NewOrleans No. Kansas City,Mo, Ocala, Fla. Oswego,N.Y. Seattle Toledo 
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Committees Named 
for Convention of 
Mountain Bakers 


Denver, Colo.—Committees for the 
annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Association, to be 
held here June 1-3, have been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Publicity—James Holmes, Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver, chair- 
man; Lehn Engelhart, Engelhart 
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Baking Co., Albuquerque, N. M; 
Elmer Furrer, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver; L. J. Todhunter, L. 
J. Todhunter Co., Denver; Tim Camp- 
bell, Sally Ann Baking Co., Grand 
Junction, Colo. 
Entertainment—Roger D. Knight, 
Jr., Campbell Sell Baking Co., Den- 
ver, chairman; William J. Allingham, 
Mary Anne Bakery, Denver; Clyde 
Canino, American Beauty Baking Co., 
Denver; Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver; S. H. Swanson, 
Swanson’s Bakery, Denver. 
Nominating — William A. Bender, 
Bender’s Bakery, Denver; John Lull, 
Standard Brands of California, Den- 


ver; Gus Kesselring, Gus’ Bakery, 
Denver; Orill W. Newcomb, Mother 
Home Bakery, Denver. 

Finance—Glen Swain, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver, chairman; 
Fred Linsemaier, Brolite Co., Denver; 
Wendall Wickstrom, Boulder City 
Bakery, Boulder, Colo; Harry Liggitt, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 

Arrangements — Fred Linsema‘er, 
chairman; Claude Hackett, Hackett 
& Walters Baking Co., Greeley, Colo; 
Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Denver; J. A. Hubbard, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Denver; D. F. 
Cox, Red Star, Denver. 

















Are you in a stew about SOx 7 


Why worry about the effects of 80% extraction flour on bread quality? Like yourself, we were 
concerned until we started test bakes in our own laboratories, both with and without BRYO. 

Improvement in the grain and texture of the BRYO loaves looked almost too good 
to be true. So we tried it again and again, with all Spring, all Winter and a blend of 60% 
Spring in the sponge and 40% Winter in the dough—all full 80% extractions. THE USE OF 
BRYO MADE IMPROVEMENTS IN EVERY LOAF! 

Subsequently, reports from impartial laboratories and bakers who use BRYO said 
the same things—‘‘an outstandingly better grain and texture”... “ta better loaf in many 


ways”... “a real help with the new flours.” 






NY ss. 


Come:on out of your “‘stew.” Let BRYO help you produce a better 
loaf, with better flavor and better consumer acceptance. The whole 
interesting story is ready for the asking. 








NEW YORK 

















“lasty Enrichment You can’t see or taste ordi- 
nary enrichment. But give your consumers enriched 
bread made with 2% HI-VITAMIN BRYO and they 
can taste the difference. It enriches your bread and 
other baked goods to full Government requirements, 


WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Bryo is the reg. trade mark of The Bryo Co. used to designate its product covered by U. S. Letters Patent No. 2357312 


LOS ANGELES 
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Program—Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, chairman; 
R. S. McIlvaine, Rainbo Bread Co,, 
Denver; I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co., Denver; Frank Eubank, 
Procter & Gamble, Denver; Joe Locf- 
fel, Plotkin Bros., Denver. 

Bar—Charles M. Love, Rhodes 
Range Egg Co., Denver, chairman; 
Clarence Hazlett, Plains Distributing 
Co., Denver; Charles Kendall, Marx 
Baking Co., Lamar, Colo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Stage Being Set 
for Wisconsin 
Bakers’ Conclave 


Milwaukee, Wis.—John Kappus, 
president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc., has appointed Fred 
W. Poehlmann of Poehlmann’s Bak- 
ery, past president, general chair- 
man of the annual state convention 
to be held at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium May 19-21. 

The program committee is headed 
by President Kappus, with Carl F. 
Meyer, The Northwestern Miller, be- 
ing named chairman of the publicity 
committee; Grant C. VanNess, recep- 
tion committee; Leo Rewald, Re- 
wald’s Bakery, banquet arrangements 
committee; Phil W. Orth, Ph. Orth 
Co., banquet reservation committee; 
Leonard P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., registration commit- 
tee; N. J. Schmidt, exhibits; E. Rut- 
kowski, speakers; Walter A. Laev, 
transportation; H. J. Brown, Land 0’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., meeting 
rooms and locations, and Mrs. Gladys 
Stoelzel, ladies’ entertainment. 

The 1946 convention will be the 
first full-fledged annual meeting of 
the state association in several years. 
An innovation will be a trade exposi- 
tion for manufacturers and jobbers 
of bakery machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 

The program will include addresses 
on veterans’ apprenticeship training, 
training of future bakers, proper 
methods of using 80% extraction 
flour, employer-employee relations, 
sanitation, merchandising and _ sales 
and other topics. 

Wholesalers will meet the evening 
of May 19, with William D. MclIn- 
tyre of the Tender Krust Bakery, 
Eau Claire, Wis., as chairman. 

At the annual banquet May 21 the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Association 
will be honored on its sixtieth anni- 
versary. 
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Bread Saving Tips 
Offered by USDA 


Home Economists 


Among recent advice on bread con- 
servation offered by home economists 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
the following release: 

Stale slices, dry crusts and other 
leftovers in the breadbox can make 
scores Of delicious dishes, yet often 
go into the garbage pail instead. 
Studies of food waste in many cities 
show that bread is the most wasted 
food in American kitchens. 

Sliced bread that has become 100 
hard for the table can be used to 
make one of several different toasts. 
Melba toast, served instead of soft 
bread at many “smart’’ restaurants 
and hotels, is made simply by heat- 
ing thin slices of bread in a slow 
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oven until they are thoroughly dry 
and take on extra flavor. 

For cinnamon toast, a breakfast 
favorite, toast slices of bread, butter 
lightly and sprinkle with cinnamon 
and sugar. French toast and cheese 
toast are hearty enough for main 
dishes. For French toast dip the 
pread slices in an egg and milk mix- 
ture, then brown on both sides in 
a little fat in the frying pan. For 
cheese toast, lay slices of sharp 
cheese, salted and peppered, between 
slices of unbuttered bread. Brown 
the sandwiches on both sides in fat 
in a heavy frying pan, cooking rather 
slowly until the cheese melts. 

Crusts and other odds and ends of 
bread can make up the supply of dry 
crumbs that every good cook likes to 
have on hand. Dry the bread in a 
slow oven, then roll it to crumbs, or 
run it through a meat grinder, me- 
dium coarse. To keep crumbs’ from 
flying, tie a paper bag on the grinder 
to catch crumbs as they come out. 
Keep crumbs covered and protected 
against rust and moisture. 
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Liquid Egg Output 
Shows Little Change 


Washington, D, C.—The production 
of liquid egg during February was 
practically the same as in February 
a year ago, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. A smaller 
quantity was used for drying than 
last year, but both the quantity that 
was frozen and the amount tHat went 
into immediate consumption were 
considerably larger. The quantity 
frozen during February was probab!y 
the largest of record for that month. 

Dried egg produced during Febru- 
ary totaled 7,449,000 lbs, compared 
with 13,655,000 lbs in February last 
year. Production consisted of 6,544,- 
000 lbs of dried whole egg, 122,000 
Ibs of dried albumen, and 783,000 Ibs 
of dried yolk. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced increasing its purchase 
program for dried eggs from 25,000,- 
000 to 45,000,000 lbs. The product is 
being purchased for foreign nations, 
largely the United Kingdom. Pur- 
chases through March 21 have 
amounted to 28,000,000. Ibs. 

The production of 45,361,000 Ibs of 
frozen eggs during February was 
33% larger than February last year 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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and was probably. the largest Feb- 
ruary production of record. Storage 
stocks of frozen eggs on March 1 
totaled 117,796,000 lbs, compared 
with 85,499,000 Ibs on March 1, 1945, 
and 71,921,000 lbs, the March 1, 
(1941-45) average. The quantity held 
by the government on March 1 to- 
taled 53,186,000 Ibs. 
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A small amount of sugar in pie 
doughs will produce a faster caramel- 
ization and give crispness to the 
crust. When too much sugar is 
used, however, a soggy crust will be 
the result. 


Holes-in-Bread Club 


Sponsors Veterans’ 
Baking Courses 


New York, N. Y. — Work of the 
Holes-In-Bread Club in sponsoring 
the Food Trades Vocational High 
School of this city and actively sup- 
porting baking courses for returning 
service men was lauded by Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., tax commissioner of 
New York City, prior to a discussion 
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of New York’s proposed tax program 
at a recent meeting of the club at 
the Hotel Sheraton. 

Through this action, he stated, the 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try in this city are not only express- 
ing commendable interest in the wel- 
fare of the veteran, but are indirect- 


ly assisting the industry by helping | — 


develop better trained personnel. 

The courses referred to are backed 
by the Veterans Administration and 
offered by the Food Trades Vocational 
High School. Applications for a 20- 
week elementary and a 40-week ad- 
vanced course are being accepted at 
the school building, 208 W. 13th St. 











Of course it’s absurd. But it’s equally foolish 
to try resharpening your own slicing bands 
or blades—when SECO Replacement Service 
takes care of it all for you so easily—so 
economically! 





Take SEco Precision slicing bands, for 
example. Hundreds of scallops and cutting 
points, so accurately ground on SECO 
automatic precision machines that there’s 
less than .002 inch variation over the whole 
length of the band! To touch such a preci- 
sion cutting tool with hone or grinding 
wheel in the bakery would ruin it for 
smooth, efficient bread slicing. 


That’s why bakers everywhere express 
their dull slicing bands, and blades, to SEco 
Replacement Service. They get back a full 


set of newly precision-ground bands, or 


blades, shipped the same day as received 
at the factory. That way you always have 
a complete new set of super-sharp, SECO 
Precision bands or blades ready for imme- 
diate use. And they give you more loaves 
of smoother slicing per blade. 

That’s the way to keep your slicing 
equipment operating at its best for smooth 
slicing efficiency. 
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The Skill of the AMERICAN 


Today’s problems present vast 

Le CF i | opportunities to the Baking In- 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

Race ete Jays Canc ae dustry to woo new customers for 

the future. The superior skill and 


technique of the American baker 
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BAKER is equal to ANY emergency 


like Anheuser-Busch Yeast and 


will achieve a better product un- 
der conditions which undoubtedly 
will prove a great handicap to 
home baking. Now, more than 


ever, fine-quality ingredients 


Budweiser Malt Syrup are essen- 
tial to that perfection in baking 
which can successfully master 


today’s challenge to the industry. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., SAINT LOUIS 
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NO, NO, NO!—Don’t, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, serve 
poached eggs on toast, bake three- 
layer cakes, serve two-crust pies or 
three-decker sandwiches. Rather, the 
department advises, follow the sug- 
gestions in the opposite illustration. 





Connecticut Bakers 
Discuss Changes 
in Operation 


Waterbury, Conn. — Innovations in 
many departments of bakery opera- 
tion were discussed by members of 
the Connecticut Bakers Association, 
at a brisk and informative one-day 
convention at the Hotel Elton, here, 
April 9. The program included a 
panel discussion of frozen bakery 
products, answers to questions on 
price regulations and a discussion of 
practical methods of using 80% ex- 
traction flour in cakes and other 
sweet dough products. 

The future of the frozen .baked 
goods field was discussed by a panel 
of five bakers and one allied man. 

Fred Wolfe, Jr; Wolfe’s Quality 
Food Shop, East Haven, a Connecti- 
cut pioneer with this process, dis- 
played both baked and unbaked fro-en 
products. Others on this panel were 
Louis Adelman, Bakers Equipment 
Co; A. C. Marcuson, Viking Baking 
Co; William V. Tobin, Epicure Shop, 
Waterbury; Leon A. McDonald, De- 
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Laurent Baker Shop, and Norman C. 
Heilmann, Heilmann’s Bakery. 

Practical help on the problem of 
using 80% flour in cakes was given 
by Henry P. Montminy of Lever Bros. 
Co. He compared samples baked 
from old and new flours, pointing out 
divergences in color, volume and tex- 
ture. He emphasized buying the best 
flour and suggested that bakers first 
try new flours in small batches with- 
out any change of operation, later 
making such changes as are neces- 
sary. 

Misunderstandings on the use of 
sugar allotments were cleared up by 
Arthur C. Maitland, Connecticut 


food rationing chief for the Office of 
Price Administration, who credited 
the association with pioneering in ac- 
tion to have abandoned sugar dis- 
tributed. He admitted the possibility 
of an increase to 80% for third quar- 
ter allotment, in reply to questions. 

O. A. Laraway, chief of the food 
price section at the OPA office, Hart- 
ford, listed the chief errors of bak- 
ers in filing prices as omission of 
weight on forms, lack of breakdown 
on ingredients, and failure to list fig- 
ures that add up to ceiling prices. He 
told bakers they do not have to prove 
that they are operating at a loss to 
get an adjustment for financial hard- 
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ship, as standards for minimun) ye. 
quirements have already been set up. 
He stated that OPA, aware of the 
difficulties in connection with rye 
bread pricing, is considering lifting 
these ceilings, and he stated thai the 
weight of a rye loaf may be decreaseq 
10% without changed price. 
Richard W. Howes, representing 
the state board of education, praiseq 
the help given by the association to. 
ward establishing a baking cour: jn 
the State Trade School next fall 
President Tobin presided over the 
morning business session and wel- 
comed guests at the cocktail party 
sponsored by Waterbury bakers. 
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New York Bakers 
Announce Program 
for Convention 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A tentative pro- 
gram for the annual convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, to be 
held here at Hotel Statler, June 2-4, 
has been announced by Abe Saltzman, 
chairman of the program committee. 

Theme of the program is “Keep 
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Her Coming to Your Bake Shop.” 
Gerald B. Henry of Henry & Henry, 
ne., Buffalo, will discuss reaching 
the $1,000,000,000 retail industry 
goal by 1950. 

The Armstrong Linoleum Co. will 
present an address on shop and store 
layout. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. will provide a discussion on store 
fronts, and Columbus Show Case Co. 
will present a lecture on store fix- 
tures, with Jerry Montgomery as the 
speaker. 

Standard Brands, Inc., will present 
facts on a sweet goods survey, with 
slides. A panel to answer bakers’ 


questions will consist of Alice Dowling, 
Standard Brands; Mary Kinnavey 
Moore, American Institute of Baking; 
Dorothy Thomas, Standard Brands, 
and Minnette Crouch, General Mills, 
Inc. 

John J. Sandler, Albany, N. Y., will 
discuss vocational training, and a mo- 
tion picture, “The Inside Story of 
Cake Baking,” will be shown by 
Swift & Co. 

E. Clifford Johnson, H. A. Johnson 
Co., Boston, will discuss modern busi- 
ness practices, and Clayton J. Barth 
of Henry & Henry, Inc., will deliver 
a talk on pricing. William Cunius 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 





"“HIGH-RATIO” FORMULA 
OF INTERESTTO YOU... 





















cakes. 


Right now, selling baked goods isn’t much of a 


problem— producing enough of them is. 


But one of these days, this problem will reverse 
itself. Shortages which have held down pro- 
duction will disappear and selling will again 


be your major concern. 


That’s when the wisdom of holding fast to 
quality during the past four years will start pay- 
ing dividends. That’s when you'll really 
appreciate the customer-winning, customer- 


holding qualities of fine-eating ‘““High-Ratio” 


When you can’t make more sales, quality can 


help you make more friends! 


MAKERS OF SWEETEX AND PRIMEX 
ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHOPRTENINGS 





THE “HIGH-RATIO’*” SHORTENING FOR TOP-QUALITY 
CAKES, ICINGS AND SWEET YEAST GOODS 


%"High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means, that they have used Procter & 
Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” Service. Procter 

& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 
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YES, YES, YES!—But do, says the 
Department of Agriculture in speak- 
ing to the housewife, bake eggs in 
mashed potato cups instead of serv- 
ing them on toast, serve party cakes 
of two thin layers or plain loaf or 
cup cakes, prepare deep-dish pies with 
pastry cut-outs or one-crust pies, and 
serve open-faced sandwiches. Ac- 
companying a “food for famine” in- 
dex, a series of photographs, United 
States Department of Agriculture 
publicists say: “One small serving of 
potato, as in the potato cup, offers 
approximately the food value of one 
slice of bread. Skip the three-layer 
cake, lavish with flour, sugar and fat, 
for the duration of the famine emer- 
gency. Best for conservation are des- 
serts of fruit, egg or milk rather than 
cake or pastry. Skip the triple-layer 
clubs that use three times as much 
flour, also the usual two-slice sand- 
wiches, when possible.” 





Buffalo, is scheduled to talk on per- 
sonnel management. 

George Frederick will ‘take a leaf 
from the confectioner’s sales book” 
in his address, and William Cease of 
the Cease Commissary, Dunkirk, N. 
Y., will discuss frozen bakery prod- 
ucts. Henry J. Hermansdorfer’s talk 
is “Aggressive Joint Action Through 
Your Trade Association.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKING POWDER ADDED 





Milwaukee, Wis.—Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. has added baking 
powder to its line, Charles L. Wirth, 
president, has announced. The pow- 
der is of the sodium acid pyro-phos- 
phate type and is available in 10-lb 
cans and 50-lb bags. 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 46) 











1. False. Chocolate scorches easily 
because of the large amounts of car- 
bohydrates, protein and fat, with a 
very low moisture content. The low 
melting point of the cocoa butter is 
also a factor. It should be melted 
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2. True. The ammonia should be 
replaced with baking powder. When 
this is done, about 2% times more 
baking powder should be used to re- 
place the amount of ammonia called 
for in the formula. 

3. True. As bananas go through 
the ripening proeess they become 
sweeter. Sugar has a definite effect 
upon the sweetness of cake mixtures 
and also upon the physical structure 
of the finished cakes. 

4, False. True lemon extract is 
made from the oil of lemon which is 
found in the cells near the outer 


5. False. Fine granulated sugar 
will produce the more suitable crack, 
everything else being equal. This is 
due to the undissolved sugar crys- 
tals in the dough melting in the oven, 
producing a greater spread. 

6. False. The raw materials for 
the manufacture of commercial gela- 
tin are obtained from three sources, 
namely, hide trimmings, bone stocks 
and pig skins. 

7. False. A hydrogenated fat or 
oil is one which has been. treated 
with hydrogen at an elevated tem- 





in a double boiler in order to obtain 


the best results. perature in the presence of a nickel 


surface of the lemon rind. 









Sorter flours of longer extraction 
perform at their best with plenty of good nonfat 
dry milk solids in the doughs. : 
But bakers who know, specify Bowman UPC*, 
because it is all preconpDiITIONED for uniform 
baking performance. It never interferes with, but 
~ helps to smooth out normal fermentation. Doughs 
are lighter, drier, and machine well through make- 
up because there’s no excessive binding action when 
you use Bowman UPC*. Loaves proof up to full 
volume and bake out with better grain and texture. 
When milk plays such a vital part in today’s 
bread quality, make sure of better baking results 
with plenty of Bowman UPC* in your doughs. 





Gud Sowman says: 
*BOWMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, 
PRECONDITIONED with not more than 1.25% 
Specially treated cereal flour, is processed 
especially for bakers’ use and it sure is a 
big help to bakers these days. 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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catalyst. The hydrogen is addeq 
chemically to the fat or oil, making 
it harder or, as it is stated, “more 
saturated.” 

8. True. Hard wheat flour cop. 
tains a greater percentage of protein 
than soft wheat flour. It is usually 
figured that for each percentage in. 
crease in the protein content of the 
flour the shortening should be ip. 
creased from 6 to 8%. 

9. False. At proper temperature 
(70°-75° F.) lard will mix in very 
easily throughout a bread dough and 
it is not necessary to melt it. 

10. True. The main reason for 
using molasses is for its flavor. 
Therefore, a good grade having a 
pleasing flavor should be used. The 
color should be a medium brown. A 
low grade molasses is generally very 
dark and has a bitter taste. 

11. False. Fermentation time 
should be shortened due to the in- 
crease in acidity in the dough. 

12. True. Equal parts of vanilla 
and almond extract should be used. 

13. True. A “Dutch” process cocoa 
will produce a mahogany color. Some 
bakers add a small amount of red 
fruit color to obtain the reddish 
brown hue. 

14. False. Invert syrup or glucose 
helps to keep icing moist. When 
boiling the sugar, the invert syrup 
or glucose helps to prevent graining. 

15. True. Best results are ob- 
tained by using about 15 to 20% 


‘more baking powder. 


16. False. The loaves will have 
somewhat more volume, a close grain 
and a whiter crumb color. 

17. True. A higher temperature is 
very apt to discolor kisses and me- 
ringues because of the carameliza- 
tion of the sugar. 

18. True. Honey is generally rated 
about 80% as sweet as cane or beet 
sugar. Therefore, about 25% more 
honey should be used. Honey con- 
tains about 20% moisture which 
should be taken into consideration 
when making a change. 

19. False. It will produce a weak- 
er dough. The addition of a small 
amount of vinegar to the dough will 
aid in overcoming the disadvantages 
of such water in bread making. 

20. False. It has been found that 
wet pans will decrease shrinkage 
somewhat. 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
— 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 








Glencoe, Minn. 








Minneapolis 
Sail 
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When driving a Caf, you put in enough gas to get you 
there and back with safety. 

Why not provide the same margin of safety in the white 
bread and rolls you bake? 

Red Label “B-E-T-S’* provide that safety factor— 
that extra margin of 10% more vitamins and minerals 
to help offset baking losses. 

Don’t take chances with the vitamin-mineral content 
of your bread and rolls. Be safe, be certain . . . use Red 
Label “B-E-T-S”’. 


*'’B-E-T-S”’ method of bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively available 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 











Next time you order 


SPECIFY 


B-E-T:S 


06.0.5 Pat. OFF 
BRAND OF GREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPUED FOR 


Select the ‘’B*E*T*S”’ formula 
suited to your needs 














Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC, 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Address "rectal 1 
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ALABAMA 


Thomas Day has remodeled the 
Homewood (Ala.) Bakery and Deli- 
catessen, installing new fixtures, 
asphalt floors, fluorescent lighting 
and bakery equipment. 

Fire recently damaged three bread 
delivery trucks and two company 
automobiles of McGough’s Betsy Ross 
plant at Birmingham. 


ARKANSAS 

Ruck’s Bakery in Little Rock has 
been reopened and William J. Ruck, 
owner, has turned the active manage- 
ment of the business over to his son, 
William J. Ruck, Jr. 

The Vienna Bakery at Mana has 
been sold to Forrest White of Med- 
ford, Okla. 

The Holsum Cake Shop in Pine 


Bluff, which moved from 520 Main 
St. to 210 Tennessee St., has re- 
sumed operations. 

About 7,000 persons attended the 
recent opening of Hart’s Bakery at 
Blytheville. The bakery is owned by 
L. S. Hartzog. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Sutherland’s Ideal Bakery, 196 A 













Assures Advantages 
in Performance... 


The engineering of the design and construction of 
the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder results in many 
important advantages in performance. Built on a 
sound principle of precision engineering, the special 
steel bowl spins free and true on roller bearings. 
There's no vibration, no center spindle to wear 
out of line; it runs 
smoothly with almost 
no power load. 












The ‘‘Ideal’’ rounds 
without punishing, 
takes all sizes of dough 
pieces and delivers 
doughs to your proofer 
in perfect shape for bet- 


ter, more even textured loaves. 


Yes, the achievement inherent 


Bernard Ave., Kelowna, recently 
completed the rebuilding and reno- 
vating of one of its ovens. 

Alfred Kryger has sold his baker: 
business at Ladner to R. S. Stulty. 


CALIFORNIA 

The Cake Box, a new $500,000 cor- 
poration, is reported to be taking 
over the plant and business of the 
Madera (Cal.) Baking Co. 

Mrs. Hubbell’s Western Bakeries 
is scheduled to open in San Diego 
about July 1 in four buildings o/ 
Consolidated Vultee’s Plant 2. Th 
bakery, which has three plants in 
Phoenixville, Pa., will use the San 
Diego factory for western distribu- 
tion. 

C. E, Myers and R. E. Seiss, ex- 
service men, have purchased the 
Grand Bakery in Angels Camp. The 
bakery, formerly operated by Pete 
Sola, has been closed for three years. 

Montrose Champian, former Indio 
resident, has been discharged from 
the army and plans to open a bak- 
ery at Palm Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Tenderich 
have sold the Monrovia (Cal.) Bak- 
ery to Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Scharer of Pasadena. 

George H. Schaefer, recently dis- 
charged from the army, has opened 
a bakery at 707 W. Micheltorena St. 
in Santa Barbara. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Knoles have 
sold the City Bakery at 645 Main St. 
in Red Bluff to three brothers, B. M., 
Joe and Frank Grimes. The new 
owners have taken over the business. 

The grand opening of the Gretch- 
en Bakery in San Francisco was held 
recently. Ed and Elma Weitzel, the 


owners, have modernized the plant. 


The Fairfax Bread Co., division of 


- Safeway Stores, Inc., has moved its 
— main office from Oakland to San 
- Francisco. 


The Inter-State Bakeries Corp. is 
building an addition to its plant in 
Los Angeles. The new building will 
add an extra 21,500 sq ft. 

Herman Longworth has purchased 
Stephen’s Bakery in Los Angeles. 

Sweitzer’s Bakery in Los Angeles 








in the design of the ‘‘Ideal’’ as- 
sures better, more economical 
performance and longer machine 
life. Write for information as to 
how the ‘‘Ideal’’ can cut costs 






The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flou: 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








and improve production in your 
own bakery. 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 





1600 S. Kingshighway Blvd. . St. Louis 10, Missouri 





BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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has been sold to Fred D. Richey and 
Paul Webb. 

Robert E. Hansen has sold Han- 
sen’s Bakery in Roscoe to Mrs. Sadie 
Clark. 

James Usry has purchased Frit- 
zell’s Bakery in Santa Monica. 


COLORADO 

The Merchants Biscuit Co. of Den- 
ver, better known as Supreme Bak- 
ers, is celebrating the 40th anniver- 
sary of its founding. The firm start- 
ed in 1906 with a staff of 15 and has 
grown to its present staff of 610 em- 
ployees. 

FLORIDA 

Alexander Greenfield, founder and 
owner of the Amber Pie Co., has pur- 
chased an interest in the Goldstrom 
Bakeries, Inc., 1349 Washington Ave., 
Miami. He succeeds Lee Gondiss in 
the firm. 

Anvil Muff, who owns and operates 
Muff’s pastry shop at Sebring, is in- 
stalling approximately $5,000 worth 
of new equipment. 

E. Wiseman has sold the Bakerite 
Bakery at 471 Eighth St., Miami, to 
Philip Bolton and Louis Barr, both 
of Paterson, N. J. 

The Savory Bake Shop, 1684 Al- 
ton Road, Miami Beach, has been 
sold by. Bernard Cox to I. Fischer 
of the Fischer Bakery, Newark, N. J. 

Scott Bowling has opened a bak- 
ery at 3421 Main Highway in Coco- 
nut Grove. Mr. Bowling was recent- 
ly discharged from the navy. 

The Dortch Cake Co. of 1732 
Eighth St., Miami, has taken over the 
Amber Pie Co. of 901 First Ave. 
N.W. The firm plans to merge the 
two establishments and move equip- 
ment to the Eighth Street plant. 

The Keil Bakery in Miami has been 
reconverted from army to civilian 
use. The plant, which was used by 
the army from December, 1942, until 
last January, has been completely 
remodeled. 


GEORGIA 


The Columbia Baking Co. has 
opened a new $30,000 plant in AI- 
bany. W. V. Smith is manager. 


ILLINOIS 

The Central (Ill.) Baking Co. is 
planning extensive improvements on 
its plant. Plans include a complete 
wholesale bakery, a retail bakery 
with refrigerated products and a 
wholesale cake and roll bakery. 

Pete Kasina has opened the Kasina 
Pastry Shop in Granite City. Mr. 
Kasina was recently discharged from 
the army air corps after four and 
one half years. He was in charge of 
the bakery in Karachi, India, supply- 
ing bread and pastry for the air base, 
for 18 months. 

Ewing Creason and Ed Reynolds 
have rented the property of the 
American Bakery at Decatur, and 
will operate under the name of the 
New Mellow Cream Doughnut Shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. George White have 
sold the Sullivan (Ill.) Bakery to 
John Cassity of Springfield. 

The Winther Pastry Shop at Dan- 
ville has installed a new revolving 
oven to'replace two coke fired ovens 
which are being dismantled. 

Doyle Woods has purchased the 
Mount Carmel (Ill.) Steam Bakery 
from H. E. Pieper, who has been op- 
erating the business for 44 years. 

The plant of the Howe-Anderson 
Baking Co: at Galesburg is nearing 
completion. The new plant will be 
used exclusively for the production 
of bread and the present plant will 
be devoted to cooky production. 

The Humboldt (Iowa) Bakery, for- 
merly operated by C. G. Jolliffe, was 
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sold recently to Guy E. Hughes and 
his son Clarence who are operating 
it as Hughes & Son. Mr. Hughes 
sold his bakery at Elkader to an 
elder son, who is now conducting the 
business. 

INDIANA 


The Schatz Baking Co. in Portland 
has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Hutson, who own the H. & H. 
Bakery in Portland. The Schatz 
firm has been operated by members 
of the Schatz family for more than 
30 years. 

A new bakery named Bakery 
Treats has been opened at 229 East 
Third St. in Peru by Mr. and Mrs. 


T. M. Mullin. Mr. Mullin is a vet- 
eran of World War II. 


IOWA 


Henry Smith, who was recently 
discharged from the army, has re- 
opened his bakery in Adrian. 

Charles Tiedemann, who has oper- 
ated the Purity Bakery in Lancaster 
for 30 years, has sold the firm to two 
of his employees, Kenneth Burton 
and Albert DiVaill. 

George Holm and E. L. Dehm, both 
from Des Moines, have purchased the 
Holland Bakery in Fairfield from Mr. 
and Mrs. Myron Scott. The new 
owners, who are both recently dis- 
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charged servicemen, took over the 
bakery April 1. 

Fire recently destroyed the J. A. 
Powers Bakery in Des Moines, with 
a loss estimated at $75,000. J. ‘A. 
Powers, owner, said the loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 

The City Bakery, 222 East Wash- 
ington St., Iowa City, has been sold 
to. R. L. Beyer of Davenport. The 
bakery has been operated by John 
J. Ostdiek and Thomas A. Tennyson 
for many years. 


KANSAS 


The Golden Krust Baking Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated to do a bak- 





Survey proves... 








Housewives demand 
vitamin enrichment 











Here are the facts and figures on what the cur- 
rent enrichment program has meant to the 
average consumer of bread and flour products. 
Obtained through an independent impartial 
survey (recently conducted by one of the lead- 
ing group publishers of women’s magazines— 


I. 





the Fawcett Woman’s Group) , these figures in- 
dicate that enrichment of white bread and 
flour is here to stay. 

Here’s the proof that housewives buying 
your family flour or bread will continue to de- 
mand enrichment. 





Housewives were asked: WHAT FLOUR DO YOU PREFER FOR VITAMINS? 


TUT 























ENRICHED 
White Flour | 
-97.4% i | 
. 2.6% ~* 
Their reply: 
ORDINARY AN OVERWHELMING VOTE FOR ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 


YOU FAVOR FOODS YOU KNOW TO BE “ENRICHED’‘ WITH VITAMINS? 





*When asked “WHY; 84.9% of these housewives said “better health? “greater vitamin value” or “more nutritious’ 








YOUR BEST BET 


Win friends and influence more house- 


wives by prominently featuring the 


word “ENRICHED” on your packages. 


e RO ( H f eine 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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ery business at Manhattan with 
James S. Chase named as resident 
agent. Capitalization of $24,000 has 
been authorized by the secretary of 
state. 

Two ex-servicemen, Connie and 
Charles Heim, are operating the Pal- 
ace Bakery in Horton. The broth- 
ers bought the bakery from Paul 
Wilson of St. Joseph. 

Dale Grimmett has opened a bak- 
ery in Clifton which features a com- 
plete line of pastry, cakes and 
cookies. 

KENTUCKY 


Damage estimated at $12,000 was 
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caused when fire swept. the Electric 
Bakeries store in Hazard recently. 
Included in the loss were 2,000 lbs 
of sugar and 290 bbls of flour. 


LOUISIANA 
The Pan Dandy Baking Co. plant 
at Baton Rouge was damaged by fire. 
The firm is owned by the Lungaro 
Bakery, Inc. 


MAINE 


A carload of flour and several hun- 
dred pounds of sugar were destroyed 
recently by fire at the plant of the 
Sabourin Bakery at Biddeford, caus- 
ing an estimated loss of $50,000. No 


definite plans have been made as to 
rebuilding. 


MARYLAND 

John Taska, owner and operator of 
the Westway Bakery in Baltimore, 
has begun a program of alterations 
and improvements. A new oven has 
already been installed. 

George Beck of Beck’s Bakery, 
3443 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, is 
installing a new cooky dropper and 
a 120-qt vertical cake mixing ma- 
chine in his bakery. Mr. Beck is 
president of the Retail Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. 

New equipment, including a re- 





Bread, cookies, cakes, pies . . 


Sweet Goods Production in Multicycle Diathermatic Oil Fired Tray Oven. 





. the Baker Perkins Multicycle Tray Oven bakes them all. The operator 
of the small shop can depend upon this efficient, simply designed oven for economical baking of his 
entire production. The large plant manager will find it indispensable when specialized baking equip- 
ment is taxed beyond capacity. Typical B-P engineering and construction assure easy operation and 
dependable performance. Both top and bottom heat distribution are exactly regulated with one 
damper. Burner and motors are outside the finish sheets, perfectly accessible. Oilless bushings elimi- 
nate need for lubrication. Trays are fully controlled. Self-contained heating unit within oven shell 
eliminates heat losses. Adaptable to gas, oil, or stoker firing. Write for complete information on 
how Baker Perkins Multicycle Tray Ovens will bring versatility and flexibility to your baking opera- 
tions. BAKER PERKINS INC., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


USE B-P DIXON’S OVEN CHAIN LUBRICANT ON CONVEYORS OF ALL TRAVELING OVENS 


Baker Perkins Ince. 
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volving tray type oven, a cooky drop. 
per and a 120-qt vertical cake mix. 
ing machine, is being installed in the 
Stiefel Bakery in Baltimore by the 
owner, Otto Stiefel. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Kaplan’s Specialty Bakery, 
Inc., has been incorporated at North 
Adams with a capital of 50 shares of 
no. par stock. Incorporators are Hy- 
man Kaplan, Belle R. Kaplan, Anne 
Wolkin and Samuel E. Levine. 

Nelson’s Bakery in Malden, man- 
aged by Frank Favorat, has expand- 
ed by almost half, the facilities for 
serving its customers. 

Fred Nucci, an ex-serviceman, is 
now operating Helen’s Bakery in 
South Boston. 

Another of the chain of Betty 
Bakerite Shops has opened in Bright- 
on. 

A Handcraft Bake Shop has been 
added to the First National Store in 
Newton Center. 

Fire did extensive damage to Al- 
len’s Bakery in New Bedford. 

Former Seabee baker Aubrey 
Crocker has opened a new bakery in 
Shelburne Falls. 


MICHIGAN 


The Gauss Baking Co., Inc., has be- 
gun operations in Ann Arbor. Vic- 
tor Cornwall of Kalamazoo is the 
principal owner. 


MINNESOTA 


Dan Nosden, owner and manager 
of Dan’s Bakery at 505 E. Fourth 
St., Duluth, has opened a_ branch 
sales store at 3 Calvary Road. 

LeRoy Sanford, who purchased the 
Lakeside Bakery, 4509 E. Superior 
St., Duluth, in May, 1942, is planning 
to install new showcases and other 
equipment as soon as they become 
available. He has already installed 
bakery equipment. 

Mrs. Mary Tschilda has sold the 
Pitz Bakery in Hastings to Peter J. 
Dielentheis of Austin. The new own- 
er took possession April 1. 

A bakery was opened in Gilbert re- 
cently by George Kobe, Jr., and Osmo 
Anderson of Biwabik. The bakery 
is known as George’s and Andy’s 
Bakery. 

A new bakery has been opened 
in Tower by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Paradise of Cook and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jalmer Laakso of Virginia. 

The new Chokio (Minn.) Bakery 
has been opened by the owner, Leo 
McAlister. 

Wallace Werpy has taken posses- 
sion of a bakery at Dawson which 
he bought recently from C. C. Fried- 
bauer. Mr. Werpy operated a bak- 
ery at Hendricks for several years 
before entering the navy. 

George Cox recently purchased the 
Richter Bakery at Cloquet from 
George Richter. Mr. Cox also op- 
erates bakeries at Grand Forks and 
Wahpeton, N. D., Aberdeen, S. D., 
St. Cloud and Brainerd. 

A 92x40-ft, one-story addition, of 
concrete and brick construction, -is 
being added to the Minneapolis plant 
of the Rye-Krisp division of the 
Ralston Purina Co. The addition 
will house conveyor and_ cooling 
equipment, between the bakery and 
packing room, and provide additional 
storage. 


MISSOURI 


Carl Schimming has ‘reopened the 
Hopkins (Mo.) Bakery, which he 
closed when he went into the service 
in May, 1943. He served 28 months 
in the Pacific theater as a baker. — 

The Beaty Store at St. Joseph 's 





BAKER PERKINS EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS IN THE LONG RUN _  42dding a bakery and delicatessen ‘0 
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You can rely always on getting top-notch flours 
under the Made-Rite name . . . flours that give 
you the best possible baking results. For their 
performance is protected continuously by the 
skill and experience of the personnel of a large 
milling organization, possessing the best of mill- 
ing equipment, laboratory guidance and scien- 
tific knowledge. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


_ (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 





- 


Bakes Right Because It-Is Made Right 
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Established 1877 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


There is an extra measure of value 
in SUNNY KANSAS that will help 
keep your bread production running 


smoothly. SUNNY KANSAS is 


milled to government extraction 










These are days when mill standards, of course, but it is still 





reputation means more than milled from wheats of good baking 





ever to the flour buyer. For quality by skillful and experienced 





millers who have the “know how” 





nearly 70 years, this Imperial 


Crest has stood for superior- that means a big difference in flour 





these days. 





ity in bread-making flours. 
Today that name is still a 
mark of merit, your guarantee 
of flour that produces the 
best possible results in your 


bakery. UC 
~ ee 


“VELVET” ’ 


with the same background 


Also offers you 
THE BEST MILLING SKILL ne ) 
‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


a) High protein spring wheat, carefully 
milled to produce a better baking 


80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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THE DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
uluth, Minnesota 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. ™ 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager Wisconsin Rye Flour King Milling Company 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS We Specialize in Dark Varieties High Grade Michigan Sof Wheat 
Franx Jarcer Mitune Co. Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN LOWELL, MICHIGAN =| 
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its present business. Construction 
work, which will add 2,400 ft of 
space to the store, has been started. 
James S. Griffin of Sikeston has 
opened the Dixie Cream Do-Nut 
Shop at Bowling Green. He will 
specialize in glazed doughnuts for 
both the wholesale and retail trade. 

Trout’s Bakery at Boonville re- 
cently celebrated its 23rd anniver- 
sary. Ben H. Trout, the owner, 
started delivering bread in 1923 in 
a push cart. Today the bakery 
serves patrons in a 50-mile radius 
with 12 trucks. 


MONTANA 

An open house was held recently 
at Eddy’s Cake Bakery on South 
Park in Helena. 

The Bon Ton Bakery in Billings 
was incorporated recently at $200,- 
000 Eugene Graf, Sr., is president 
of the Bon Ton concerns which in- 
clude bakeries at Missoula and Boze- 
man, and a flour mill at Bozeman. 

Buford Greese and Sherman Strate 
have taken over the Harold Stanton 
bakery’in Hamilton. The bakery has 
been renamed the Honey Krust Bak- 
ery. 

NEBRASKA 


The Cornhusker Bakery at Ran- 


dolph has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. 


Roland A. Braaten to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Benton of Sioux City, Iowa. 
Charles Benton, son of the new own- 
ers, will manage the establishment. 

The Earl Wood Dairy Maid bread 
and pastry shop, formerly located at 
2ist and J streets in Lincoln, has 
moved to new quarters at 2040 J St. 
Earl Wood, proprietor, now has 18 
of these cash and carry shops in 
Lincoln. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Knox have 
sold the Knox Grocery at Fairfield to 
R. M. Grimes. Mr. Knox will be em- 
ployed by the Debus Baking Co. at 
Hastings. 

The Benning Bakery at Neligh, 
which had been closed due to the sug- 
ar shortage, has been reopened. 

Jerry Gallaher, who was recently 
discharged from the navy after three 
years’ service as a baker, is opening 
a cafe and bakery in David City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Manchester (N. H.) Delica- 
tessen & Bakery, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in February, will re- 
open at 18 Pearl St., Louis Straub, 
proprietor, announced recently. 

Andrews’ Food Shop has_ been 
opened at 33 Main St. in Rochester. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Mascellino Baking Co. of New- 
ark has filed a certificate of disso- 
lution in the office of the secretary 
of state at Newark on the unanimous 
consent of the stockholders. 


NEW YORK 


A business name has been filed for 
Eddic’s Bakery, 1096 Walden Ave., 
Cheektowaga, by Edward Olejniczak. 

The Marilyn Bakery, 89 Clinton St., 
Binghamton, has been opened by Ed- 
ward DiNardo and Lawrence Pacci- 
occo. Hot pies and other Italian 
baked goods are featured. 

Stephen J. Kutney, a recently dis- 
charged veteran, has opened the 
Dixie Cream Donut Shop at 127 Clin- 
ton St. in Binghamton. 

A new warehouse will soon be 
erected for the United Baking Co. in 
Woodlawn. The firm’ has bought a 
600-ft frontage on Kings Road and 
Construction has been started. 

Rosen & Rosen, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in the Bronx. Capital 
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stock is $10,000, $100 par value. Di- 
rectors are Hyman Rosen, Julia Rosen 
and James Rosen. 

The Wedgewood Biscuit Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct a bak- 
ery products business in Mount Ver- 
non. Capital stock is $20,000, $100 
par value. Incorporators are Har- 
old L. Turk, Corsel Strahs and Sadie 
Rosenberry. 

Wannemacher Bakery, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business in 
Rochester. Capital stock is $60,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are Wil- 
liam H. Trebert, Gertrude M. Ritter 
and M. Carroll. 

The D. & H. Baking Co., Inc., has 


3 TYPES 


been chartered to deal in baked goods 
and pastries in Brooklyn. Directors 
are Joseph J. Decker, Virginia Mer- 
oldo and Charles H. Hendez. 

The Good Health Corp. has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in New York. Directors 
are Philip Reich, Herman L. Was- 
serman and Eva Sussman. 

Deutch’s Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Queens County. Capital stock is 
$10,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are William B. Gewanter, Ethel 
Wagreich and Anna Piselli. 

Hyman Kotlitzki, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 


Wwon®= 3. 


Starch—To make one ounee. 
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ery business in Kings County, with 
a capital stock of $20,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are Hyman Kot- 
litzki, Abraham Wechsler and Abra- 
ham Yarchover. 

The Trio Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx. Directors are Emmanuel E. 
Weisberg, Irma Turetsky and Eliza- — 
beth Knapp. 

May Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery 
business in New York. Directors are 
Harold W. Harrison, Rose Perlstein 
and Herman Schner. 

The Waldorf Pound Cake Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct a 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . oe 6 2140 


Milligrams 
- 380 
- 230 


- 2400 





BICAP 


one quality 





TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . .. . . 230 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . . 2740 
wee? 6 4% 5 de A eta ee 6 a 


Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 


e e * 
For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. , 


*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 
a e e 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce‘avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 

Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . 

Niacin {Nicotinic Acid) . . . . 
Oe is pict e ° 
Starch—To make one ounce. 

*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

e e * 

For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 


‘taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 


lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary. 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type. is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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business in the Bronx. Directors 
are Henry Brickman, Mortimer G. 
Levine and Harriet Berne. 

Gassler’s Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Bakery at 401 Main St., recently 
stopped operations after more than 
75 years of business. The business 
was founded by William F. Gassler 
in 1872. 

The Muller Bakery in Margaret- 
ville has been sold to New York par- 
ties. The new owners will establish 
a delivery route with four trucks on 
the road every day. 

Damage of $5,500 occurred when 
fire swept a bakery warehouse used 
by the Famous Doughnut Shop in 
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Buffalo. The bakery is operated by 
Louis Kanoris and Edward Roehm. 
Robert Crounse, proprietor of the 
Cobleskill (N. Y.) Bakery, has leased 
the building in which the bakery is 
located from its owner, Walter Niles. 
The Nassau Bakery at 255 Front 
St. in Hempstead was destroyed when 
fire swept through three stores. To- 
tal damage was more than $100,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


George Gieseke and Arthur. L. 
Brigman have formed a partnership 
to operate the Silver Crest Bakery 
in New Rockford. z= 

Gorder’s Pastry Shop in Bottineau 


has been sold by John Gorder to Mr. 
and Mrs. L. D. Schmidkunz of Bis- 
marck. The new owners have taken 
possession. 

Marvin S. Draxton has reopened 
the bakery formerly operated by 
Arnold Grotte in Northwood. Mr. 
Grotte closed the bakery when he 
was inducted into the service in 1944. 
Mr. Draxton went into the army in 
1942. 

OHIO 

The Cales Bakery at London has 
been sold to Paul Carpenter of Ham- 
ilton who will operate it under the 
name of the London Pastry Shop. 
Mr. Carpenter was formerly asso- 





Definitely improve your doughs by obtain- 
ing complete distribution of shortening— 
and therefore greater shortening effi- 
ciency —through the unfailing action of 
HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid.” 
That’s what HAKO-SHORT does for 
doughs, with whatever shortening you use. 
There’s no break-down of fat, or any 
liquifying | stickiness when HAKO-SHORT 


is used. 


PITTSBURGH, 


Smoother doughs, with better fermenta- 
tion and easier machine make-up result 


from the use of, HAKO-SHORT. These 


doughs are bound to produce finer grained 
and smoother textured breads with a 
freshness that lasts far longer. 

Use HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Col- 
loid,” to make your 
shortening go farther and 
perform more efficiently. 


PA. 
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ciated with his father in a bakery 
at Osborn. 

The Handy Baking Co. at Cuya- 
hoga Falls has been incorporated 
with the secretary of state with 259 
shares of no par value and will en- 
gage in the general baking business, 
The incorporators are Bruce B. Lay- 
bourne, Harry H. Spoerndle and Jol: 
H. Morgan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Pimlott ha:e 
sold their bakery in Cambridge :o 
Edward, Richard and Raymond He,- 
man. The Pimlotts have operat.d 
the bakery for 20 years. 

S. H. Kohring of Gibsonburg h:s 
purchased the former Linkey Bake:y 
and Coffee Shop at Woodville. 

W. J. Borer has purchased Joncs’ 
Bakery on South Wood St. in Fo;- 
toria and will operate it with Jol:n 
Ball. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tony Wortham, who has owned 
and operated the Butter-Nut Bakeiy 
in Hugo for the last 10 years, has 
sold his business to A. M. Hughes, 
Hugo furniture dealer. 

The Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop is 
a new retail establishment which was 
opened recently at 800 N.E. 8th in 
Oklahoma City. The Howell. broth- 
ers are proprietors. 

Thelma’s Bakery Shop in Shawnce 
has been moved to 123 North Bell, 
and is now associated with the 
Shawnee Pie Shop, according to Mrs. 
Thelma Garrish. 

The Golden Krust Bakery in Alva 
and the Lawton (Okla.) Bakery have 
added new trucks to their equip- 
ment. 

A cake machine has been installed 
in the Copeland Bakery in Ada. 


OREGON 

John Buckwald’s Home Bakery in 
Hood River was renovated recently. 
The building was fireproofed and the 
shop modernized and painted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tony Kracher have 
sold the Dallas (Oregon) Bakery to 
Roy Matley of Corvallis, who will 
take over operations July 1. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kracher have been in business 
since 1931. 

The Davidson Baking Co. of Port- 
land has purchased four lots in Salem 
where it plans to build a new plant. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Palmetto Baking Co. of Or- 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry: Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








e “Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 





OTTAWA KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. - 















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















DIXIE LILY 


WHITEGOLD | | 22 szrentszsectermte 


Z 
(Standard Patent) THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Pe ins KANSAS 


BIRCHMONT anes 


933-35 aunanes Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
(Short Patent) 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 




















‘bakery in Richfield. 


angeburg is enlarging its main plant 
with a 60x120-ft addition. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gerald Schoep, former owner of the 
Puritas Bakery at Platte, which was 
destroyed by fire some time ago, has 
purchased the Snowflake Bakery at 
Mitchell. This bakery was formerly 
operated by Paul Hoffman. 

Oscar and Arthur Reierson, who 
have operated Reierson’s Bakery at 
Mitchell for the past 28 years, have 
sold the plant to Joe and John Lan- 
genfeld of Watertown. The new 
owners are operating the bakery un- 
der their own name. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Wiedeman have 
taken over the management of the 
City Bakery in Burke which they 
purchased some time ago from Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. McDowell. 

Dale Baker is reopening the Bak- 
er’s Bakery in Estelline which was 
closed for three years while he was 
a baker in the navy. The bakery 
has been remodeled and new equip- 
ment installed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hansen have closed 
the Dell Rapids (S. D.) Bakery be- 
cause of the sugar shortage and are 
redecorating the bakery while it is 
closed. 


TENNESSEE 


The Standard Baking Co., at 2600 
12th Ave. S. in Nashville, has just 
finished redecorating, painting and 
adding a new mixer. 


TEXAS 

Over $14,000 in new equipment was 
installed recently in the Star Bak- 
ery, 611 Ohio Ave., Wichita Falls, 
according to C. L. Smith, proprietor. 

Mead’s Bakery in Amarillo is now 
using a 10,000-loaf capacity bread 
truck-trailer in serving panhandle 
points. 

The Jones Fine Bread Co. in Waco 
has been reorganized and incorporat- 
ed for $250,000. New officers of the 
company are George O. Jones, presi- 
dent; Claude Armour, vice president, 
and Roy Horne, secretary-treasurer. 

Bradley’s Bakery in Shamrock has 
installed new cake machinery in its 
plant. 


UTAH 


Woodrow Parsons has opened a 
Mr. Parsons 
spent three years in the army as a 
baker. 


WASHINGTON 


The Model Bakery in Tacoma was 
ravaged by fire recently with an esti- 
mated loss of $25,000. Damage to 
the building amounted to $15,000 and 
to the bakery goods and flour, $10,000. 

The Boldman Baking Co. in Walla 
Walla has been sold to William R. 
Cram.and George Powell of Seattle. 
The firm has been operated by Wil- 
liam Boldman, Jr., for the last 26 
years. The new owners have been 
associated with Van de Kamp’s bak- 
eries in Seattle for 16 years. 

Nixon’s Bakery is being built at 
Grandview of concrete and stucco. 

Fire swept the Jersey Cream Bak- 
ing Co. in Seattle recently with an 
estimated loss of $50,000: -More than 
100 tons of flour and 28,000 Ibs of 
sugar were destroyed or damaged. 


WISCONSIN 


The Elite Bakery has been opened 
at 3650 E. Barnard Ave. in Cudahy 
by William Day & Son. 

The Port Washington (Wis.) Bak- 
ery, which was damaged in an $80,- 
000 fire earlier this year, will move 
to a new building now being con- 
structed. The bakery will install new 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 
° 
Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 

reste ed 
saboran ony? paKing 
gor Fin’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Ma 





er 














DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, - 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheot 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansss 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ll io, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE « + PORTLAND 






















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorkE City 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





























Millers of High 
WESTERN MILLING Co. Goad takes: 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT c 3 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT = port Flours. 
‘THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS + Minwesors 


PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 










‘Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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equipment as part of a $10,000 mod- 
ernization and expansion program. 

The Spangler Bakery in Berlin has 
installed a new oil burning oven, 
according to. Peter Spangler, owner. 

An open house was held at Jen- 
sen’s Falls Bakery in Sheboygan 
Falls recently to observe the formal 
opening following a modernization 
program. 

A redecoration and modernization 
program is being carried out at the 
Seymour (Wis.) Bakery. Mrs. Kate 
Wassenberg is the owner. 

Tip Top Cookies, a new food cor- 
poration, has been organized at Ripon 
to manufacture specialty food prod- 
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/ 
ucts. It will occupy the plant now 
housing Ripon Foods, Inc., when the 
latter firm moves into its new $250,- 
000 building now under construction. 

The Nekoosa (Wis.) Bakery is be- 
ing enlarged and remodeled. Har- 
vey Steinberg is the proprietor. 

The Family Bakery in Delavan was 
closed recently for redecoration. 

The Palace Bakery in Grafton was 
sold by Harry Kleb recently. Mr. 
Kleb purchased the Forster’s Bake 
Shop in Menomonee Falls. 

George Babl of Milwaukee recent- 
ly purchased a bakery building and 
equipment in Mukwonago. 

The Wonewoc (Wis.) Baking Co. 





ML 


has sold its bakery equipment and 
ice cream machinery and will no 


longer sell ice cream and baked 


goods. 

The Leamon Bakery, 902 Ogden 
Ave., Superior, is planning an addi- 
tion which will cost $2,000. 

The Colonial Bakery, 517 N. Apple- 
ton St., Appleton, has been sold by 
Leon and Sylvester Bartmann to 
Frank L: Buettner and has been re- 
named Buettner’s Bakery. 

Noel C..Strand of Hopkins, Minn., 
and Clarence Westphal of Minneapo- 
lis have purchased the City Bakery 
in Viroqua from the Charles Joslyn 
estate. 





KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Food Fat Supply 
Foreseen at 42 Lbs 
Per Capita in ‘46 


Washington, D. C.—Present pros- 
pects indicate that supplies of food 
fats for civilians in 1946 may be 
about the same per person as ihe 
42 lbs consumed in 1945, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 


Butter 


The seasonal increase in butier 
production is expected to result in an 
increase in civilian supplies wh:ch 
will extend into summer. This yar 
military takings may be only ‘abut 
one quarter as large as in 1945. 

Butter production in 1946 as a 
whole probably will be smaller than 
the 1945 total of 1,685,000,000 ibs, 
which in turn was 24% below ‘he 
1937-41 average. 


Lard 


Lard output currently is laryer 
than a year ago, and production is 
expected to continue above a year 
earlier through the spring and sum- 
mer. The prospective increase in 
lard production this year over last, 
however, is more than offset by a 
reduction in stocks on Jan. 1, 1946, 
compared with a year earlier. 

About 40% of the lard and ren- 
dered pork fat produced under fed- 
eral inspection is now required to be 
set aside for government purchase. 
Military procurement is substantially 
smaller than a year ago, and a larger 
proportion of the lard set-aside will 
be purchased for export than was the 
case last year. 


Vegetable Oils 

Production of edible vegetable oils 
from domestic oilseeds in: the 12 
months beginning October, 1945, may 
be about 300,000,000 lbs less than a 
year earlier, reflecting the sharp re- 
duction in the 1945 cottonseed crop. 
Production of cottonseed oil in Oc- 
tober, 1945-September, 1946, probably 
will be close to 1,000,000,000 lbs com- 
pared with 1,300,000,000 Ibs a year 
earlier. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Margarine Output 
Likely to Decline 
This Year 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
margarine will be smaller in 1946 
than last year, the Department of 
Agriculture predicts, Exports are ex- 
pected to be sharply reduced this 
year. 

Quotas for January-March, 1946, 
are based on 95% of first quarter 
1944 use, compared with civilian pro- 
duction in January-March last year 
at the rate of 125% of 1944. Quotas 
for the second quarter were recently 
announced at the 95% rate. 

Demand for margarine at present 
prices is well in excess of supplies. 
Prices of margarine probably wil! re- 
main at ceiling levels throughout 
1946. A 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RESEARCH POST FILLED 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. H. S. Paine 
has been made vice president in 
charge of research and development 
for Refined Syrups & Sugars, ‘nc, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Dr. Paine was {or- 
merly head of the carbohydrates di- 
vision of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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A Package 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A CONTAINER 





By L. B. STEELE 
Cellophane Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


I F packaging is to be utilized to the 
fullest extent in building postwar 
business, a package must be regarded 
as something more than a container. 
Here are three fundamental recom- 
mendations for consideration in plan- 


ning packages: (1) sales or merchan- 
dising factors, (2) functional factors 
and (3) cost factors. 

The package can be an advertise- 
ment for the product. In fact, it can 
be a very timely advertisement be- 
cause it operates at the point of sale. 
It is also important to make a pack- 
age with “self-selling’”’ qualities, par- 
ticularly in these days of self-service. 


Impulse purchases, which account 
for as much as 24% of all food sales 
as far back as 1934, are another fac- 
tor of packaging and marketing that 
gains impetus in self-service stores. 

The plan of the written shopping 
list is no longer in vogue with many 
housewives. The parade up and down 
the aisles is really a shopping parade 
that has replaced the shopping list. 
In this parade, products are seen and 
impulse sales result. A recent sur- 
vey conducted in seven super mar- 
kets throughout the country showed 
that 51% of all products had been 
decided on in the store. Only 39% 
of baked goods sales depended: on 
impulse buying, however. 











y 
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FOR PERFORMANCE 


The baking performance of REX 
and CHARM is carefully pro- 
tected from first to last — from 
wheat to final packaging. Noth- 
ing in modern milling technique 
is overlooked nor any expense 
spared to mill them from good 
baking wheats. That’s why these 
flours do such a fine job in the 
bakery, even under today’s emer- 
gency conditions. You can put 


your faith in REX and CHARM. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The accompanying article is an ex- 
tract of an address by Mr. Steele be- 
fore the recent convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Association. 





The average American housewife 
with her war-time shopping experi- 
ence is today a very shrewd and ap- 
praising buyer. She depends on her 
eyes to help her form judgments and 
make buying decisions. Because of 
these shopping habits, the package 





should satisfy certain consumer fac- 
tors—it must attract attention; tel! 
what the customer wants to know: 
be clean and sanitary; stimulate de- 
sire and suggest purchase. 

In addition to the merchandising 
factors that apply to the consumer, 
there are four others that apply to 
the retailer: — 

1. The package must look like a 
profit-maker. 

2. It must look like an impulse 
seller. 

3. It must get preferred display. 

4. It must look like a quick-turn- 
over item. 

The protection of the product's 
quality is the first functional factor 
of the package. Consideration in this 
category should be for the longest 
period a product undergoes before 
turnover, where trouble is most like- 
ly to occur. 

A sound objective is not necessarily 
to make a package stand up over a 
longer turnover period, but rather to 
build a package that will speed up 
turnover. Sell it faster so that a 
given amount of protection will be 
entirely adequate. 

Another functional factor is pro- 
tection for the unused portion of a 
package. Two directions for improve- 
ment are suggested — arrangement 
for adequate reclosure and the use of 
inner packages to hold portions of 
contents. 

The package must be easy to han- 
dle, easy to open, and easy to use. 
The initial functional factor is the 
need to stand up under transporta- 


PROTECTS 
QUALITY 


THE EFFECTIVE PACKAGE 





Convent SiesvO.%| 











PROTECTS 
UNUSED PORTIO 


tion and handling. If it is necessary 
to make the package more substan- 
tial care should be taken that this 
is not at the expense of sales appeal.” 

Cost serves as an important ful- 
crum to keep the other factors in 
balance. The lowest- packaging cost 
is desirable, but the cheapest pack- 
age is not necessarily the most eco- 
nomical. 

Mechanization is suggested as an 
important possibility for firms now 
doing hand packaging, to speed up 
and lower the cost of the packaging 
operation. In this connection, stress 
was placed on the importance of us- 
ing a packaging material that lends 
itself to mechanical packaging meth- 
ods in order to take advantage of 
any saving in cost. 
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DAIRYLEA® 


INSPECTED PROTECTED 
TESTED 


DAIRYLEA* 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 
nesters LEAGUE 


11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 





For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


9 


© 


iT} 






Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 














30,000 BAKERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 
economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











[LABORATORY SERVICI 


| 
| 


Corby Bidg. 
a aaa 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
St. Joseph, Mo. | 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








oa Packaging Machines 


Held Up for 
Another Year 


Atlantic City, N. J——More packag- 
ing materials for established users, 
nothing for new customers, and no 
packaging machines for anyone in 
1946, was the story that developed 
out of the Packaging Exposition held 
here recently. 

Sponsored by the American Man- 
agement Association as in the past 
15 years, it was the largest ever held, 
with more than 150 exhibits of mate- 
rials for container manufacture and 
use, and equipment so new it cannot 
be said when it will be offered to the 
public. 

Supplies of all container materials 
are short, in varying degrees. No 
real relief in paper supplies is expect- 
ed until the middle of 1947 and cor- 
rugated boxes, folding cartons and 
kraft bags, even though production 
will reach record levels this year, are 
reported tighter than during the war. 
Cellophane, in spite of expanded ca- 
pacity by large manufacturers, also 
has difficulty keeping up with the ac- 
celerated demand. 

New methods of weighing, filling 
and sealing containers were dem- 
onstrated at the exposition, but ma- 
chinery manufacturers reported they 
were booked ahead—some as far as 
three years, even with the increased 
supplies available since army de- 
mands have been cut. 

Wartime experience developed new 
ways of preserving food, but peace- 
time application of these develop- 
ments should be made with caution, 
speakers warned. While some will be 
readily adaptable, others are not at 
all suitable. War research and use of 
war developed materials has, how- 
ever, produced a better appreciation 
of what constitutes adequate packag- 
ing. 

To the lessons learned about re- 
sistance to mechanical damage in 
handling, moisture protection and 
other protection technics, it was 
pointed out, must be added eye ap- 
peal, since containers going to the 
armed forces afforded a guard against 
water, humidity, mold and fungus 
growth, without the merchandising 
factors that are needed in commer- 
cial use. 

Over 8,000 industry representatives 
attended the exposition and the round 
tables conducted by the American 
Management Association. In addition 
to the exhibits of individual compa- 
nies, a postwar American kitchen 
demonstrated how packaging and 
printing contribute to the livability 
of daily life. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD SELLERS’ GROUP 
HEADED BY H. E. HUPP 


Chicago, Ill.—H. E. Hupp has been 
appointed general manager of Sales 
Associates, a newly formed organiza- 
tion of 26 food brokerage concerns. 
The enterprise, which will feature 
four complete lines of branded gro- 
cery products, has established offices 
at 444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 

Mr. Hupp’s experience, which to- 
tals 19 years in the food industry, in- 
cludes 13 years with the Bunn Cap- 
ital Grocery Co., Springfield, Ill., the 
last five of which he served as gen- 
eral manager. Prior to that, he held 
the position of director of sales for 
United Buyers Corp., Chicago. 
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Whet their appetites! 


Use eye-appeal, taste appeal—the 
nutritional appeal to increase the sale 
of baked foods in your community. 
Bake bread so good that old and young alike 
reach for another slice, plain or toasted! 
Bake pies and cakes that Mrs. Homemaker is proud to 


admit are her own! 





BAKING? 







Bake sweet doughs and doughnuts that bring ’em back 


for more. 


Then finish your baked foods attractively and appetiz- 
ingly—to catch the eye of Mrs. Homemaker and to whet 


the appetites of her family. 


Ask your Chapman & Smith Man with the Plans 
who calls on you how he can help you achieve your 
quota toward a greater, more profitable Baking 


Industry. 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





ATI 


Famous 





IN AL 


for Nut Produc ts 


Since 1915 


Manufacturers of Top Quality 


Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21 
* Write For Price List Today! 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 












ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington S8t., Chicago 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Comte 
are held by leading ya 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 














J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2 a1on¥. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Jones-HetreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS RESUME 
TRI-SECTION CONVENTIONS 


Manhattan, Kansas.—The Tri-Sec- 
tion meeting of the Nebraska, Kan- 
sas City and Pioneer Sections of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held here recently at Kan- 
sas State College, was attended by 
125 members of the three groups. It 
was the first all-chemists’ meeting 
in three years. 

The majority of the papers present- 
ed on the program were of a tech- 
nical nature. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association, 
told the chemists that they could ex- 
pect a slow but steady decline in 
the protein content of Kansas wheats 
because of the depletion of soil nitro- 
gen in that state. He urged the 
chemists to work for the production 
of high quality wheats.and predicted 
that the 1946 harvest would show 
a smaller percentage of inferior qual- 
ity wheats. He based his prediction 
upon the increase, last harvest, of 
the amount of seed wheat of two 
newly introduced high -quality vari- 
eties—Pawnee and Comanche—both 
hard red winters. 

The undesirable effects of improp- 
er mixing of flour doughs were dis- 
cussed by Rowland Clark of the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago. Mr. Clark 
emphasized that the optimum mixing 
times for different lots of flour may 
vary and the commercial baker 
should “let the dough talk to him.” 

Methods of testing soft wheat 
flours for different uses were dis- 
cussed by George Garnatz of the 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati. 

Chairmen of the different groups 
presided at the sessions. The meet- 
ing concluded with a luncheon held 
at the college cafeteria, with Dr. H. 
E. Myers of the college faculty as 
the principal speaker. Dr. Myers 
was, for two years, attached to the 
U. S. legation at Cairo, Egypt, as 
an agricultural advisor for the Mid- 
dle East. He told of some of his 
observations and experiences during 
his stay there. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 
ELECTS GEORGE W. BEAMER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—George W. Beamer, 
vice president of the Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., was elected president of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors recently. 
Other officers elected were: vice pres- 
ident, John F. Gerad, manager of the 
Standard Elevator and Grain Divi- 
sion, Standard Milling Co; treasurer, 
Francis E. Smith, Superior Grain 
Corp; secretary, William E. Ma- 
loney; assistant treasurer, Richard 
J. Murray. 

Preceding the organization meet- 
ing of the board of directors the 
stockholders met and elected the fol- 
lowing three directors for the ensu- 
ing three years: Wayland P. Frost, 
general manager, Eastern States Co- 
operative Milling Co; Fred C. Krueg- 
er, regional manager, feed and grain 
department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; 
Karl F. Mahlstedt, buyer, Pratt Food 
Co. 

The three retiring directors are: 
Joseph F.. Lepine, Ralston Purina Co; 
Fred A. McLellan, Co-operative GLF 
Mills, Inc., and Frank A. Dirnberger, 
General Mills, Inc. 

Holdover directors are: O. E. Auer- 
bach, O. E. Auerbach, Inc; Donald 
A. Coon, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc; Harold E. Bradt, Sunset Feed 
& Grain Co. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








beg of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Dependable’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This ‘“‘“EMERGENCY” 
As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 
Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





| 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 





ee 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


Even under today’s con- 
ditions, SUPER-FLOUR is 


a baker's favorite because 





it is milled with the great- 
est care and expert knowl- 
edge from sound wheats 

. And those factors 
are more important now to 
the baker than ever before. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Toasting Study 


A recent publication of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, “Electrical Toast-Making” by 
P. B. Potter and Esther E. Biller, 
gives results of a study of various 
manufactures of electric toasters. Al- 
though little attention was given, in 
the study as reported in experiment 
station bulletin No. 345, to bread 
quality as a factor affecting toast 
quality, it was stated that “toast- 
making is one of the simplest and 
quickest of all household processes; 
yet there is much poorly made toast, 
and much bread is wasted in care- 
less operations. Ideal toast will 
have a golden brown color on both 
surfaces, will be tender and smooth 
and will break easily without being 
brittle. . . .” To control the experi- 
ments, one brand of commercial 
bread was used throughout. The bul- 
letin stated that the average family 
spent only 3%c a month on elec- 
tricity to toast six slices daily. 


¥ =¥ 


Human Relations 


A new booklet titled “Building In- 
dustrial Morale Through Human Re- 
lations,” by A. O. Malmberg, director 
of public relations of the Doughtnut 
Corp. of America, is being offered to 
executives of the baking industry. Mr. 
Malmberg is also chairman of the 
Committee on Production Personnel 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 

This booklet is largely taken from 
an address by Mr. Malmberg recent- 
ly delivered before the Sales Execu- 
tive Club of New York. 

Bakery executives and production 
leaders desiring copies of the booklet 
may obtain them by writing to the 
corporation at 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 

¥ ¥ 


Waterproof Containers 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., 
St. Louis 2; Mo., recently issued a 
booklet titled “Seven Facts About 
Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 
which describes water-proof, paper- 
lined textile bags. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on export use of bags. 
Copies are available upon writing the 
company. 

¥ ¥ 


Steam Cleaning 


A booklet on steam detergent 
cleaning methods has been published 
by Oakite Products, Inc., 57 Thames 
St., New York 6, N. Y. Described in 
this free booklet, available on re- 
quest, are many applications of steam 
detergent cleaning for (1) cleaning 
machinery equipment and parts for 
subsequent repair and overhaul, (2) 
preparing equipment surfaces for re- 
painting or refinishing, (3) cleaning 
equipment too large for tank im- 
mersion, or where suitable tanks are 
not available, (4) paint stripping. 











Milled Correctly, Jor Better 
Bakery Performance 


"=" ACME = 
= GOLD DRIFT 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Acme Flour Mills Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk”’ 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











An) 
“Sweet Cream” EXTRA HOUR 


eee 9 WITH 


“Very Best” | 1SDO 


FLOUR 
Quality Flours 





A new development 


W. J. JENNISON CO. ‘mameawere§ Which greatly ex- 


tends fermentation 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 











giving dough extra punches. If 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


It pays to pick the right cake | NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 











flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like MILLS COMPANY 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


produces more finished cake per 











pound of flour. You get a richer, 
roval murreata, 61 | “DURAMBER” 
VOIGT MILLING CO. SEMOLINA 

















=") Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ["™ FANCY No. 1 








Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 























QUALITY BAGS FOR 76 YEARS — 
ACME RYE HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
widtONEIN RYE OUR iaae 
All Grades The Morrison Milling Co. 
3 TTER Denton, Texas 
— waleaan. aoa” sa Emphatically Independent z 
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GOOCH’S JURY MEETS 


To Judge The Emergency Order Flour 
THE VERDICT IS GOOD 


Left to right 
Carl Meinhardt Superintendent Miller 
Howard Johnson Chief Chemist —BSc K. U. 1918 
Kathryn Cooley Asst. Chemist—BSc N. U. 1938 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Makers of 


GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


For The Duration of the Emergency 


“MATGO” 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY % 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. ; 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


; Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzeicn B]LOUR ponesnic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








70,000,000-BU CROP SEEN 
FOR OKLAHOMA IN 1946 


Enid, Okla—An Oklahoma wheat 
crop of 70,000,000 bus, approximate- 
ly 22,000,000 bus above the 10-year 
average, was predicted for 1946 by 
A. W. Erickson, Minneapolis crop 
statistician, before the thirtieth an- 
nual convention of the Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Dealers Association 
here recently. 

Previous forecasts by Mr. Erickson 
have been very accurate and his opin- 
ion this year has been looked upon 
with great interest by Midwest grain 
men, as the extremely favorable pre- 
diction was made in spite of some 
green bug damage in the southern 
and central parts of the state. 

P. E. Bowers, acting regional direc- 
tor of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
at Kansas City, spoke to the group 
on WFO 144, explaining in detail the 
provisions of the law which govern 
the movement of wheat. : 

Veteran grain man Paul E. Peeler, 
Elk City, for 25 years president of 
the association, yielded the executive 
position this year only to be elected 
president emeritus with the privilege 
of being a delegate to each succeed- 
ing convention with all expenses paid. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


High Dairy Prices 
Boost Feeding of 
Australian Wheat 


High prices and a strong demand 
for dairy products in Australia are 
expected to result in considerable 
supplementary feeding of wheat, ac- 
cording to a report from a represen- 
tative of the flour milling industry 
in that country. 

The outturn of the Australian 
wheat crop has been set at 144,000,- 
000 bus, according to the report. 

“It is hard to say how much wheat 
will be fed to stock,” the report 
states, “but this production should 
allow an export of wheat and flour 
to the equivalent of 60,000,000 bus.” 

The acreage sown to wheat 
throughout the commonwealth is ex- 
pected to be considerably increased 
over last year, according to the re- 
port. 

“After considerable difficulty re- 
garding manpower most mills are 
now running three shifts and are 
hoping to continue on this basis until 
the end of the year,” the report con- 
cluded. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 





INCOME SHOWS GAIN . 


New York, N. Y.—Net earnings of 
National Biscuit Co. for the first 
quarter of 1946, applicable to common 
stock, were equal to 54c a share 
compared with 37c in the 1945 pe- 
riod, George H. Coppers, president, 
reported at the company’s annual 
meeting. 

While civilian sales this year were 
11% higher, the total volume was 
2% less, because of the drop in gov- 
ernment business and shortages of 
materials. Stockholders voted their 
approval of a pension plan for which 
the company will bear the entire ex- 
pense. 

Retirement will be compulsory at 
65 and employees will have credit 
for all years of continuous service, 
with pensions based on the last 10 
years of service prior to retirement. 
More than 22,000 employees and of- 
ficers will be included in the plan. 
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Produce Exchange 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 








GOLD 





Andrew De Lisser 


CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


LEAF 








L.C. SBI 


NDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK 





FLOUR AND 


447-449 Produce Exchange 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


Oorrespondence Solicited 


SEMOLINA 





New York, N. Y. 











280 Madison Ave. 





Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


New York 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





2 25 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK x 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





Produce Ex. - 





—-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


NEW YORK 








% 








Produce Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 








J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
- Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Cable Address: " MARVEL,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF" 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘D1pLomA,"’ Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of = City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., couy & 
Princes St., London 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 
6“ ” 

MEELUNIE 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 6. Oe, — 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Maer Axe Lomon E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street OOL 
68 Constitution Street LEIEH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








~ ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUK IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Streets GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., sp: Ae Cc.5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT’ 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 

” Cables: ‘‘Pumip,” Dundee 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,’’ Rotterdam 


94 Meent 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7, 
Cable Address: 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN , SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Oable Address: “Ozntury” 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK ' 





FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR caaes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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Flours Are Like People 





(Continued from page 32.) 


to various shop conditions and bake 
good pan bread. The question is then 
asked, how shall the mixing be varied 
to suit the flour? 

Mixing bread doughs can be care- 
lessly or carefully performed. The 
possibilities are innumerable. The 
results reflect the baker’s understand- 
ing of the flour requirements. 

It is easy to under-mix a dough; it 
is easy to over-mix a dough; but it is 
not easy to properly mix a dough. 


Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish 
between an under-mixed and an over- 
mixed dough. Judgment is required 
to know when to stop mixing. 
Beginning with the start of mixing 
and continuing on through until a 
dough is completely over-mixed and 
begins to disintegrate, it will be ob- 
served that the physical condition of 
the dough passes through three dis- 
tinct phases of development. These 
phases are divided one from the other 
by two prominent guide posts which 
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denote definite physical structures of 
the dough. These markers denote the 
boundaries of the phases. This whole 
mixing procedure is set forth in 
Fig. 2. 


Figure 2 


When the ingredients are dumped 
into the mixer and the mixing start- 

















PIONEERING WAS NEVER AN EASY JOB 


Tue way of the trail blazer has always been 
rugged. Consider the man who ate the first oyster 
... Or the baker who first put his dough in pans. 

In recommending Red Star ACTIVE DRY 
YEAST its manufacturers, who are old-timers in 
the compressed yeast business, will be regarded 
by some as adventurers. 

But, those bakers who have tried this new form 
of age-old yeast culture say we’ve got something 
here. 

As of this moment, we know from exhaustive 
testing in our own model bake shop and the con- 
tinued use of our product by a sizeable number 
of aggressive bakers, that Red Star Active Dry 





Yeast is superior in several ways’ 
pressed yeast. 





4 any com- 


Further development and improvement will 
come. For research goes on and Red Star labora- 
tory scientists and technicians will continue to 
make discoveries and improvements as they have 
been doing since 1882. Even so, we repeat, Red 
Star Active Dry Yeast is today superior in many 
ways to compressed yeast. 

If you are not already familiar with the action 
and advantages of this new dry yeast, its keeping 
qualities without refrigeration, you are cordially 
invited to write to the Director, Technical Service 
Department, for complete information. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


2ualily Leaders Since 1862 


ed, the first phase, that of under. 
mixing, is entered. With each turn 
of the mixer arms, chunks of the wet 
dough slip over each other, and those 
carried up on the mixer bars fall back 
without sticking to the rest of the 
dough. If the materials were just 
stirred until thus incorporated and 
the dough dumped out, it would be 
completely under-mixed. It would be 
wet and putty-like. There would be 
no elasticity and the dough would 
feel lifeless. 

If the mixer is run a little longer 
before the dough is dumped, it is 
found that the dough is still under- 


_ mixed, but the bread is just a little 


better than that made from the sim- 
ple incorporation. The results are 
uncertain. Once in a while, because 
of slightly more severe punishment in 
the make-up, the bread may show 
streaks of good development, but on 
the whole it is poor. 

Continuing the mixing, the dough 
gradually begins to cohere. The 
chunks which have been striking the 
back side of a horizontal mixer be- 
come fewer. Finally sufficient elas- 
ticity is developed to form long rub- 
ber-like fingers of dough which slap 
the back of the mixer bowl. At first 
they stick to the mixer wall; but 
presently they pull away from the 
metal, leaving it as clean as though 
it had been washed. This is the 
“clean up” point so well known to 
every baker. 


The Point of “Clean Up” 

The “clean up” denotes the end of 
the first mixing phase and the begin- 
ning of the second. It is not an 
imaginary state of the dough to be 
guessed at, but, rather, it is a definite 
physical condition which arrives s0 
sharply that a single turn or slap of 
the dough announces its appearance. 
The “clean up” is the first sign post 
along the mixing journey and from 
it the wise baker gauges his mixing 
time. 

Some flours should be dumped 
from the mixer just before the “clean 
up” appears. Some flours should be 
dumped at the “clean up,” while still 
others can be mixed several minutes 
longer than is required to reach this 
end of the first mixing phase. The 
“clean up” is the pivotal point by 
which the best mixing development 
is gauged, either forward or back- 
ward. 

Much depends upon the flour be- 
ing used as to whether the dough is 
dumped before, upon, or after the 
“clean up.” The factor determining 
just which way from the “clean up” 
to dump the dough is the amount of 
mechanical punishment following the 
mixing. If this after-mixing devel- 
opment is severe and the second mix- 
ing phase of the dough is short, the 
dough must be dumped at or before 
the “clean up.” If, on the other hand, 
the after-mixing development is light 
as in a hand shop and the sccond 
mixing phase of the dough is long, the 
dough can be dumped several min 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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A LABOR LEADER SURPRISES 

1 UPPLEMENTING a brief summary published 
7 in last week’s issue, we are printing on one 
of the news pages of this issue the substance of a 
statement given to the press and printed on page 
one of the Kansas City Star by J. A. Leveridge, 
regional vice president at Kansas City of the 
American Federation of Labor Grain Processors 
Union, organization of mill and elevator employees 
at principal centers. 

We are doing this chiefly because Mr. Lev- 
eridge’s statement is, so far as we have observed, 
the single instance in the current period of wide- 
spread strikes in which a labor leader has risen to 
the defense of the industry of which his union is 
a part, in contrast to the general policy of doing 
all things to disrupt and disorganize, even to de- 
stroy, ownership, management and earnings. 

It is to be noted, however, -that supplementing 
his sensible discussion of the needless injury done 
to milling by the stupid longer extraction order 
and shipment of wheat instead of flour for famine 
relief, Mr. Leveridge proposes going far beyond 
labor’s rights in threatening to use its power to 
shut down grain elevators so that the government’s 
emergency program of shipping wheat to relieve 
hunger will be impeded. This is no more within 
the rights of labor than would be a refusal of mill- 
ers to produce flour for export or grain elevators 
to handle the wheat tolled by bonuses out of grow- 
er hoards. 

Nevertheless, the grain processors for whom 
Mr. Leveridge speaks have voted to send a com- 
mittee to Washington to “demand a change in the 
present policy of transporting whole grain to oth- 
er countries,” and have authorized that commit- 
tee to call a “holiday” in all terminal elevators, 
“should the government refuse to change this pro- 
gram.” That is, of course, their right and their 
job; but we suspect it would be well for them to 
give careful consideration before taking any ac- 
tion designed to impede shipment of any kind of 
needed food to the people of the world who just 
now have the merited sympathy of mankind. In- 
cidentally, in a practical sense, such a “holiday” 
—equivalent in its effect, of course, to a strike— 
could accomplish nothing, since the government 
authority would need only to ship wheat direct- 
ly from country points to port elevators, which 
doubtless would be “taken over” and operated by 
government itself. 

eee 


DARK GRAY MARKETS 


RELIABLE informant tells us of a visit he 

made to a country elevator in which he is in- 
terested in a mixed farming country in the Middle 
West. When he asked the local manager about 
the corn situation the reply was that the only corn 
the elevator ever saw was what it shelled for 
truckers en route. The ceiling price was $1.07 but 
the established market was $1.30 to $1.35, and- 
there was nothing to do about it. At a meeting 
of farmers which our informant attended some 
one referred to the ceiling price and the 40 or so 


farmers present responded with a loud “haw haw” — 


and slapped backs in appreciation of the great 
joke. It is to be assumed that the 30c bonus may 
temporarily meet the gray market price. - 

Another of the myriad corn stories floating 
about comes from an equally reliable informant 
who, on a recent week-end fishing vacation down 
in the hill country, asked about a young country 
boy who had often accompanied him on little trips. 
He was disappointed to learn that the boy was 
not available on account that he was earning 
about $80 to $100 a week trucking corn from “up 
north.” He was among the drivers of a fleet of 
20 trucks making three to five round trips a week 
at $20 per trip, plus food and lodging allowance’ 
and unlimited incidentals. 

His job was to pick up the corn wherever he 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The first of these amendments concerns 
freedom of religion, speech and the press, and the 
right of assembly and petition. Lest you have 
forgotten, here is the text: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.” 
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could find it, paying the “current price,’ make a 
quick trip back and hasten away on a repeat trip, 
week in and week out. The corn was disposed of 
to—of all things—a farmers’ co-operative. The 
boy simply could not afford to take even a day off, 
no matter how well the fish might be striking. 


oe @ 
RELATIVE FOOD VALUES 


E are indebted to the Iowa Farm Economist 

for the following interesting table of rela- 
tive nutritional values of wheat and other grains 
used directly for food as compared with their use 
in producing animal foods: 

One acre of wheat feeds 10 people 52 days; 
one acre feed crops to milk cows feeds 10 peo- 
ple 15 days. 

One acre of corn feeds 10 people 51 days; 
one acre feed crops to hogs feeds 10 people 15 
days. 

One acre of soybeans feeds 10 people 28 
days; one acre feed crops to steers feeds 10 
people 5 days. 

While these figures doubtless are approxima- 
tions based on essential calory values, they serve 
to emphasize the enormous food waste of the re- 
cent war years and continued into the present pe- 
riod of synthetic peace by use of grains, particu- 
larly wheat, for meat and milk production as com- 
pared with their use in production of bread and 
other cereal foods. 

Nevertheless, despite the world hunger, the 
waste continues, with millions of bushels of wheat 
being used for production of animal products 
largely available only in black markets. while the 
production of bread, with many times the essen- 
tial food value, is so limited that it already is be- 
coming difficult to buy. 


STEPLADDER PHILOSOPHY 

Roa other day while somewhat inattentively 

browsing through a long list of washing ma- 
chines, trash burners, bath mats and numberless 
other gadgets released from price control by the 
Office of Price Administration, our interest was 
seized by a single item, to wit: “ladders (other 
than stepladders).’”’ : 

This struck us as an astonishing instance of of- 
ficial prejudice against a particular member of the 
ladder family, apparently wholly without rhyme 
or reason. It chanced, too, that a considerable 
time ago we had given some thought to the mat- 
ter of stepladders, which, while not entitling us 
to speak with authority, had developed a certain 
philosophy on the subject, especially the question 
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of vested right of private ownership of an ordinary 
household stepladder. 

We even extended our contemplations further 
into the related field of lawn mowers, snow shov- 
els, wheelbarrows and—involving a personal ex- 
perience—the useful seed and fertilizer spreader 
which merely has to be loaded and pushed about 
to insure even distribution over the lawn. All of 
these things, we reasoned, were implements pur- 
chased and theoretically owned by one person but 
circulated freely in the neighborhood so that the 
vested right ultimately was liquidated by time and 
custom and the owner might unconsciously “bor- 
row” back his own property. We never quite had 
the experience of having a neighbor return our 
lawn mower to establish credit for the loan of our 
snow shovel, but we had heard of such contre- 
temps, which might, indeed, happen:to almost 
anyone. 

To a limited extent we undertook to apply this 
same idea to the matter of proprietorship of lesser 
implements — rakes, spading forks, - trimming 
shears and thises and thats; but these studies 
brought us to no conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
we set up a device for the protection of our ex- 
clusive property rights by painting all of the han- 
dles of these minor tools a brilliant Chinese red, so 
that it not only gave them a fine appearance hang- 
ing on the garage wall but operated successfully 
in stirring up the pangs of conscience among our 
careless neighbors. A by-product was its success- 
ful defense against getting our things mixed up 
with the curious lot of rusty but excellently sharp 
implements of our little Jap garden helper of 16 
years of faithful service through peace and war 
and again peace. 

And now come along our servants of the OPA 
with continued and obviously discriminatory price 
ceilings on the community possession of a lowly 
stepladder, while prices of its taller associates on 
fire carts, in painters’ trucks and here and there 
in the whole world of industry are permitted to 
go as free as calves frisking in the pasture. We 
are, as in the case of many other things about the 
OPA, not in agreement. 

In simple human, even if not economic, justice, 
we believe that the humble stepladder has the 
clear right to a place in the bright sun of free en- 
terprise. Still it may turn out that the suspended 
freedom on stepladder investment may lead our 
neighbors into hoarding, in which event we could 
find our own ladder without a search warrant, 
might even pick up 4 Spare. These are times 
when one should find solace in the tiniest hope. 


eee 
BREAD INSTEAD OF SYRUP 


UR compliments to Dr. Armand Hammer, 
president of the United Distillers of America, 
Ltd., New York, for his generous act of giving the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration 1,000,000 lbs of flour toward relief of 
hunger in the world. Dr. Hammer is described as 
a relief worker in World War I, at which time he 
witnessed “the terrible famine in Russia.” 

Explaining that the flour was allotted to his 
company for use in making sugar syrup, Dr. Ham- 
mer said he felt that, while the sugar supply is 
short, the world need for bread merited first con- 
sideration. 

The incident serves belatedly to emphasize the 
numberless food substitutes, animal feeding and 
industrial uses to which wheat has been “allo- 
cated” in recent years, particularly in the present 
one of “unlimited supply,” while official eyes were 
blind to the certainty of the onset of world-wide 
famine, which inevitably follows great wars. What 
happiness there would be among the 170,000,000 
people on the verge of starvation in Europe alone 
if even some part. of this reckless waste could be 
recovered and be made available in time of such 
tragic need. 
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Flours Are Like People 





(Continued from page 76.) 
utes after the “clean up.” The “clean 
up” remains as the pivotal point to 
observe. 

If the mixing is continued beyond 
the “clean up” into the second phase, 
the, dough becomes smooth, dry and 
elastic. It grows stiffer; and, in some 
mixers, a very audible pounding noise 
develops as the dough is thrown over 
by the arms in one large mass and 
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slaps the mixer wall. If an under- 
sized motor is running the mixer, it 
begins to labor and slows down no- 
ticeably. The dough becomes tough 
and solid-like. The mixing operation 
is now well into the second phase of 
development. 


Time of Dumping: a Question 


This question is now asked: Where 
in this mixing treatment should the 
dough be dumped from the mixer? 
No rule of time can be laid down 
because the correct mixing time is 
dependent upon the flour, the ingre- 
dients used, the temperature of the 


dough and the speed of the mixer. 
The best procedure is to run trial 
doughs using the “clean up” as the 
sign post from which to measure the 
mixing. Dump one dough at the 
“clean up,” dump a second two min- 
utes after the “clean up” and the 
third four minutes after the “clean 
up.” Such a series of mixing times 
will point out the best period to run 
the mixer. It may be that the flour 
requires an extremely light punish- 
ment, in which case dumping just be- 
fore the “clean up” will produce the 
best bread. 

No stated time can be assigned for 
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The uniformity of National Yeast is a point of pride 
with us—a point of necessity to our customers. 
Making dependably fine yeast is our business—just 
as dependable baking is your pride and your busi- 
ness. In our fully equipped New Jersey and Illinois 
plants, our research laboratories maintain exactly 
the same National Yeast quality today and tomor- 
row. And we are ready to help at all times, with 
technical advice and assistance. This is why 
thousands of progressive bakers depend on 
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a mixing period until the “clean up” 
is observed. The ‘clean up” embodies 
an equilibrium between all the forces 
of absorption, ingredients, mixing 
speed, temperature and flour quality. 
All such forces contending for su- 
premacy up to this point are bzel- 
anced. ‘ 

If an error has been made in the 
absorption and the dough is a little 
slack, more mixing is required to 
reach the “clean up.” If the douch 
is stiff, less mixing produces the 
“clean up.” The end of the mixing 
time will usually be found in the sec- 
ond mixing phase. 

All too many bread-mixers stop 
when the alarm clock rings. The total 
mixing time for each dough is the 
same, but the dough development on 
each dough is probably far from uni- 
form. As a result, the day’s bread 
production is spotted. : 


Learning the Dough’s “Language” 

Many a poor loaf of bread is the 
result of a DEFINITE mixing period. 
When a production man cannot speak 
the flour language and arbitrarily as- 
signs a mixing time to his doughs, 
poor quality bread frequently is 
baked. If the definite time happens 
to fit the flour’s requirements, good 
bread is made; but usually such mix- 
ing assignments do not fit. All that 
is necessary is to listen to what the 
dough has to say by observing its 
physical condition. Let the dough 
talk and it will guide correctly to 
good bread. 

Each individual dough speaks its 
own language so listen and observe 
what it says. The “clean up” on one 
dough may be reached in four min- 
utes; while the “clean up” on the 
next dough (made of the same ingre- 
dients) may be reached in three min- 
utes, because of a slight temperature 
variation. If the baker is thinking 
in terms of the “clean up” as the 
pivotal point and has established a 
mixing development of three minutes 
over the “clean up” as best for pro- 
ducing his type of bread, then the 
fact that one dough reached the 
“clean up” a minute more quickly 
than another does not alter his pro- 
cedure. 

The baker runs his mixer for three 
minutes longer than the “clean up” 
and dumps the dough. It is true that 
one dough’s total mixing time is one 
minute shorter than the other; but 
each received three minutes’ mixing 
following the “clean up,” which is the 
important point to watch, if uniform 
bread is maintained. 

As the mixing is continued through 
this second phase, the, dough begins 
to lose its tough, dry stiffness. It be- 
comes very smooth and elastic like 
taffy candy that is being pulled be- 
tween mechanical hooks. Its surface 
looks like silk as the mixer arms re- 
volve. It wraps around the bars with- 
in the mixer and stretches out like 
rubber. This is the “let down.” It 
marks the end of the second mixing 
phase and the beginning of the third. 
It is the second sign post along this 
mixing journey. 

The “Let Down” 

Carrying the mixing operation to 
the “let down” is dangerous because 
at this point the dough starts to dis- 
integrate or tear to pieces. Only In 
exceptional cases should the mixing 
extend to the “let down” because 
there remains the mechanical devel- 
opment of dividing, rounding, mold- 
ing and fermentation-stretching be 
fore the dough reaches the oven door; 
and these operations, added to the 
“let down” stage in the mixer, usual- 
ly disintegrate the dough structure. 
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Mixing to the “let down” has been 
done when the flour was coarsely 
milled from extremely hard wheat 
and required long mechanical devel- 
opment; or when the flour was be- 
ing used in a hand shop where the 
dividing, rounding and molding are 
done by hand. Under these situa- 
tions, the dough retains enough of its 
elastic properties to withstand the 
added abuse. 

The “let down” is the limit of all 
mechanical punishment. It is the 
sum total of the mixing, dividing, 
rounding, molding and fermentation- 
stretching. 

What, then, is the mixing time? It 
is the “let down” minus the constant 
development received in dividing, 
rounding, molding and fermentation- 
stre‘ching. 

The bread production man either 
consciously or unconsciously reckons 
with the “let down” in determining 
the mixing time. The second phase 
of mixing lies between the “clean up” 
and the “let down.” Since it is 
dangerous to let the dough pass 
through this phase and reach the “let 
down” in the mixer, the wide-awake 
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Figure 3—Example A 


production man watches for the 
“clean up” and then tries to dump 
the dough at such a time that (after 
it receives its dividing, rounding, 
molding and fermentation-stretching) 
it will reach the oven door just be- 
fore attaining its “let down” condi- 
tion. 
Dough Disintegration 


The third mixing phase as shown in 
Fig. 2 is characterized by the disin- 
tegration of the dough. It becomes 
slack and soup-like. No elasticity re- 
mains. No gluten can be washed 
from a dough mixed into this phase. 
The dough becomes thin and water- 
like. 

It is obvious that only an excep- 
tional dough mixed into this phase 
would ever produce saleable bread. 





Figure 3—Example B 


The ordinary dough does not reach 
this mechanical development phase 
(even after it has gone into the oven) 
because to make good bread, the 
dough must not disintegrate. It must 
have barely enough gas retention left 
at the oven door to balance the gas 
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Figure 3—Example C 


production and thereby be aerated. 
Let several applications of the facts 
graphically illustrated in Fig. 2 be 
considered. Let it be assumed that a 
bakery is going to use three flours in 
its production, one after another. 
This plant, like all bakeries, gives 
each dough practically equal mechan- 
ial development in dividing, round- 
Ing, molding and  fermentation- 
stretching. In Fig. 3 the sum of the 
developments produced by dividing, 
rounding, molding and stretching is 
represented by a column of equal 
width extending from top to bottom 
of the graph, 
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Example A, which might be a flour 
in which Tenmarq wheat predom- 
inated, has a very long mixing devel- 
opment. It is mixed several minutes 
longer than is required for the “clean 
up.” 

Example B, which might contain a 
preponderance of Early Blackhull 
wheat, has an extremely short mix- 
ing development. It must be dumped 
from the mixer before the “clean up” 
is reached, in order to allow for the 
constant factors of dividing, rounding, 
molding and stretching. The third 
flour, Example C, is fitted into this 
bakery’s formula and conditions by 
dumping the dough just after the 
“clean up” is reached. 





Every dough, if given an oppor- 
tunity, will pass through the three 
phases of mechanical development 
described. Some _ flours produce 
phases which are so short in time 
that they can be distinguished only 
with difficulty even in a slow-speed 
mixer. Other flours produce doughs 
with mixing phases so broad that 
they can easily be seen even in a 
high-speed mixer. Each dough stands 
out as a rugged individual. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, therefore, it should 
be remembered that good bread pro- 
duction depends upon the proper bal- 
ancing of the gas production factors 
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against those of gas retention. When 
obtaining a proper balance of the 
gas retention factors, mechanical 
development passes through three dis- 
tinct physical phases. The “clean up” 
in the mixer is the pivotal point to 
watch and divides the first from the 
second physical development. The 
“let down,” if it occurs in the mixer, 
divides the second from the third 
phase. Observation and consideration 
of these two signs posts in the mix- 
ing operation will help to insure uni- 
form production of quality bread. 
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Honey contains approximately 75 
to 76% invert sugar. 
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Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 
Total 342,945,515 Bus for 1945 


Winnipeg, Man.—Exports of Cana- 
dian wheat and wheat flour combined 
for the crop year 1944-45 totaled 
342,945,515 bus, with the United King- 
dom and the United States the best 
buyers, according to distribution by 
countries of final destination. The 
figures, released recently by-the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, compare 
with wheat and flour exports of 343,- 
755,320 bus for 1943-44 and the five- 
year average (1940-41 to 1944-45) 
of 271,687,283 bus. 

Exports of wheat alone for the 
past crop year amounted to 280,288,- 
271 bus, as compared with 283,165,- 
650 bus the year previous and the 
five-year average of 217,275,062 bus. 
Exports of flour (expressed as wheat) 
in 1944-45 aggregated 62,657,244 bus, 
as compared with 60,589,670 bus in 
1943-44, and the five-year average 
of 54,412,221 bus. 

During the 1944-45 crop year, :7,- 


750,820 bus of wheat were cleared 
from Canadian Pacific seaboard 
ports; 148,669,284 bus from Canadian 
Atlantic seaboard ports; 82,007,512 
bus from United States Atlantic sea- 
board ports, while the United States 
imported 32,531,084 bus for home con- 
sumption, duty paid, and 9,329,571 
bus for milling in bond. 

Exports of wheat and flour to the 
United Kingdom totaled 147,923,412 
bus, or 43.13% of the 1944-45 ex- 
ports. That figure included 27,614,- 
‘628 bus as flour. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration purchased 16,444,948 bus 
of wheat, 4.80%, for distribution in 
the Mediterranean area. Italy re- 
ceived 14,666,534 bus, or 4.28%, in- 
cluding 8,674,011 bus as flour. India 
ranked next with imports of 14,300,- 
144 bus of wheat, or 4.17% of the 
crop year total. The smallest amount 
shipped to any one destination was 
445 bus of wheat to Palestine. 





Mills Warned to Check Disposition 
of Flour Sold at Domestic Ceilings 


Winnipeg, Man.—Arising from the 
discharge of the flour administrator’s 
duties, it has come to light that for 
various lines of manufacture, flour 
has been purchased under the domes- 
tic price ceiling, some part or all of 
which has been used in products 
which are shipped for export, accord- 
ing to a circular forwarded to all 
mills on May 2, by C. H. G. Short, 
flour administrator. 

While it is admitted that the final 
onus of responsibility rests upon the 
parties using flour purchased at the 
domestic price ceiling in any product 
shipped for export, nevertheless it is 
the duty of all mills to assure them- 
selves in any situation of doubt that 
flour supplied by them at the do- 
mestic price is for employment in 
the domestic market, Mr. Short 
warns. ; 

In the event of definite knowledge 
acquired by any mill that domestic 
sales of flour are being employed in 
products for export, the customer 
should be immediately notified of his 
responsibility to the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the super-charge on that 
portion of the flour which is used in 
connection with export shipments, 
and the mills should notify imme- 
diately the comptroller of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board of the circum- 
stances. 

“There is little doubt ‘that sup- 
pliers of flour to the meat packers, 
who communicated with the flour ad- 
ministrator for permission to exceed 
their quota in respect to the meat 
packers’ increased demands, were ful- 
ly aware that those increased de- 
mands arose out of the activities of 
the meat packers in connection with 
orders for the UNRRA,” the circular 
stated. 


“The mills will please be very care- 
ful to assure themselves ‘in all doubt- 
ful cases that flour supplied by them 
at domestic prices is to be employed 
in the domestic market, otherwise 
reference in the case of such discov- 
ery should be made: both to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board and to the flour 
administrator. 

“Apropos of the above, it is well 
that I should repeat that the intent 
and purpose of Canadian Wheat 
Board Order No. 13 is that there 
should be a reduction of 10% in do- 
mestic sales month by month as com- 
pared with the corresponding months 
of last year. There is, however, no 
desire to interfere with export busi- 
ness, but on the contrary every wish 
that export business to the markets 
of high priority should be aided, fur- 
thered, and expedited out of the sav- 
ings made in the domestic market. 

“The Canadian Wheat Board and 
the flour administrator, therefore, will 
co-operate with the mills to the 
fullest extent in respect to flour re- 
quirements on the part of meat pack- 
ers,. macaroni ‘manufacturers, and 
other processors, always provided 
that such export business is both au- 
thorized and substantial.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY CHAIN EXPANDS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., recently ac- 
quired the White Star Bakery, Fort 
William, Ont., thus extending opera- 
tions of the Canada Bread Co., now 
covering an area from Montreal to 
Winnipeg. A new building and equip- 
ment involving the investment of 
about $150,000 will be added to the 
Fort William plant. The erection of 
buildings in Belleville and St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., is also announced. 








’ 





Clifford E. Soward 


RENOWN MILLS DIRECTORS 
APPOINT GENERAL MANAGER 


Toronto, Ont.—Clifford E. Soward, 
for the past 25 years a vice presi- 
dent of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
has resigned that position to become 
general manager of the Renown 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Soward was an- 
nounced by the board of directors of 
the Renown organization. The plant 
at Calgary was recently acquired 
from Spillers, Ltd., of London, Eng. 

For the past several years Mr. 
Soward has been closely identified 
with the active management of the 
Maple Leaf company. 

His headquarters will be in Cal- 
gary and he plans to establish his 
home there in the immediate future. 
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CANADIAN SPRING WORK 
EARLIER THAN USUAL 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from west- 








ern Canada indicate that spring is* 
coming in early this year, being 10. 


days to thr eeks ahead of 1945 
when pn al weather kept farm- 
ers off the land. In Manitoba seed- 
ing has made fair progress on the 
higher lands. Field work is expected 
to be general throughout the prov- 
inces this week. 


In southern Alberta and _ south-' 


western Saskatchewan seeding ‘is 
making good progress. In central 
Saskatchewan stubble is being burned 
and field work is becoming general. 
In the northern areas of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, little progress has 
been. made so far due to more back- 
ward weather in these sections. 

In Ontario, continued cold, dry 
weather and high winds are having 
an adverse effect on the growing 
fall wheat. Some parts of the prov- 
ince are reporting damage. This will 
further reduce the yield which at its 
best would be small due to the great- 
ly reduced acreage seeded last fall 
owing to poor weather conditions. - 


U. S. Best Customer 
in 1945 for Canadian 
Flax, Barley, Oats 


Winnipeg, Man.—All of Canada’s 
flax exports and the great bulk of 
her oats, barley and rye clearances 
for the crop year 1944-45 went to the 
United States, according to figures 
released by the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. 

Exports of oats in the 12-month 
period ended July 31, 1945, totaled 
84,949,811 bus, supplemented by 28,- 
836,397 lbs of ground unhulled oats. 
Only 7,937,803 bus of the bulk total 
went to overseas destinations. The 
remainder, including 8,152,096 bus as 
rolled oats and oatmeal, was export- 
ed to the United States. 

Barley exports for the crop year 
amounted to 39,406,518 bus and of 
this total 35,793,931 bus, supplement- 
ed by 4,647,013. Ibs of barley malt, 
went to the United States. 

Rye exports aggregated 6,187,583 
bus and only 1,120,443 bus were 
cleared to overseas destinations. The 
remainder, amounting to 5,067,140 
bus, together with 6,440 lbs of rye 
malt, was exported to the United 
States. 

The flax exports, amounting to 4,- 
327,362 bus, went to the United 
States. 
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Wheat Board Takes 
Control of Flour 
Exports From May 1 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian mill- 
ing industry has received the follow- 
ing wire dated May 1 from the ex- 
port permit branch, Department of 





- Trade and Commerce, Ottawa: 


“In view of the world cereal short- 
age and in order to centralize con- 
trol of exports, all obligations for the 
export of flour are to be sent direct 
to the Canadian Wheat Board, Win- 
nipeg, as from today. All outstand- 
ing permits are canceled as of May 
13. Shipments in transit to port of 
exit by May 6, supported by bills of 
lading, will be allowed to clear on 
original permits, Where there is any 
doubt that shipments other than the 
above will clear final port of exit 
in Canada by May 13 shippers should 
immediately apply to the Canadian 
Wheat Board for new export permits. 
Unused permits should be returned 
to the Canadian Wheat Board, Win- 
nipeg, for cancellation and refund 


of permit fee.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NO EVIDENCE OF HOARDING 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, Dominion Minister of Agri- 
culture, believes that most farmers 
are delivering their wheat freely and 
at the present rate, stocks on farms 
at the end of the present crop year 
might be down to 15,000,000 bus. 
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Sir Ben Smith Loses Prestige 


Through Obstinate Food Stand 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 
London Office 
of The Northwestern Miller 


London, Eng.—Although the most 
recent Ministry of Food press con- 
ference came immediately on top of 
the startling stories from America as 
to the critical state of world food 
supplies and reports of offers from 
the United States that they would 
reduce their fat ration if this coun- 
try would do the same, and the coun- 
ter offer from Great Britain that she 
would introduce bread rationing if 
America would do the same, Sir Ben 
Smith, Minister of Food, was obsti- 
nately noncommunicative. 

At times he was almost rude in 
his refusals to commit himself, and 
the majority of newspapers repre- 
sented at the conference have since 
taken him to task for it. There 
seems little doubt now that Sir Ben 
is the most unpopular member of 
the present government. 

In reply to a question as to wheth- 
er he had anything to say in regard 
to stories about bread and fats com- 
ing from America, Sir Ben replied 
tersely: “There is nothing to say.” 

Asked to say something about the 
American offer to reduce its fat con- 
sumption if this country did the 
same, Sir Ben replied: “I am afraid 
I cannot take that as official. It 
was not so much an offer to reduce 
fats, as a request that Britain and 
several other countries reduce con- 
sumption. To me, that is an impos- 
sibility.” 

To the question, “Shall we ration 
bread if America will reduce its fats 
ration?” the minister replied with 
some heat: “You do not expect me 
to answer a question like that do 
you?” 

Reporters present at the confer- 
ence, in discussing the matter after- 
wards in the lobby, expressed the 
opinion that Sir Ben was obviously 
rather annoyed at some of the news 
stories coming out of America which 
seemed to imply that this country 
was better off than he had tried to 
explain during his recent visit to 
Washington. It also was stated that 
Perhaps he was annoyed by the ef- 
forts by certain American officials 
to demand greater sacrifices qn the 
part of the British people while the 
people in the United States are still 
living in what Sir Ben terms “com- 
parative luxury.” 

Although the press of this country 
has been careful not to criticize the 
great efforts being made in America 
to relieve the sufferings of a hungry 
world, the “man in the street” (and 
Particularly the housewives) quite 
obviously resent pleas from UNRRA, 
ete. for Britain to cut down what 
the average Englishman considers to 
be vital stocks of grain, for the 
immediate relief of Europe. They 
argue that if the American govern- 
ment and UNRRA are unable to stop 
feel that the risk is too great, and 





the excess feeding of grain to live- 
stock in their country and are un- 
able to send urgently needed sup- 
plies to Europe at present, they 
would perhaps not be able to replace 
emergency stocks in this country at 
a later date when they will be need- 
ed to carry over the nation until 
the harvest is gathered. 

The reported diverting of 200,000 
tons of grain intended for Britain, 
at Britain’s request, to the famine 
areas, will mean that some drastic 
economies will have to be practiced 
throughout the United Kingdom in 
the consumption of bread and cereal 
products during the next four 
months. 

Already there are rumors that bar- 
ley and oats may be incorporated in 
the milling grist and that the flour 
extraction will be increased, prob- 
ably to 90%. (Editor’s Note—The 
90% rate was ordered last. week.) 

Commenting editorially on the 
clamor for supplies of wheat, Milling 
of Liverpool points to the supreme 
irony of the situation in that the 
Argentine government is permitting 
wheat to be burned for purposes of 
fuel. The publication is of the opin- 
ion that private enterprise would 
have found ways and means of over- 
coming most of the difficulties in 
which the various governments of 
the world have become enmeshed and 
entangled in the matter of wheat 
supplies. “The social pendulum,” 
says Milling, “has swung with a 
vengeance, and so far it has caused 
a political and economic situation 
without parallel in the world’s his- 
tory. A benevolent-minded govern- 
ment has started on the great ex- 
periment of ‘planning’ the lives of 
the people and the first thing it for- 
got was to make due provision for 
the stomach. We shall get out of 
that situation but we shall be steered 
into another crisis if the government 
insists on believing that its team of 
amateurs can run the affairs of the 
nation with greater efficiency than 
men who have spent their lives in 
business. It is immaterial to us by 
what name the politicians call them- 
selves—our contention would be the 
same, namely, that they are infants 
in the science of management.” 
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FRENCH FOOD SITUATION 
REPORTED “DELICATE” 


London, Eng.—Although the food 
situation in France is delicate, it is 
not disastrous, according to a re- 
cent statement by M. Longchambon, 
Food Minister of France. France 
will be able to get through the sea- 
son without hardship, the minister 
indicated. 

Canada, he said, had agreed not to 
reduce her allocation to France and 
he hoped additional shipments would 
be possible. On the other hand, 
imports from the United States were 
restricted and very little wheat was 
coming from Argentina. 











Russia had promised France 400,- 
000 toris of wheat and 100,000 tons 
of barley, but shipping facilities only 
permitted the export of 3,000 tons 
daily. The minister explained that 
it was necessary to import 1,500,000 
tons of wheat into France before 
the end of the season, as only 200,000 
tons of. home-grown wheat remained 
on French farms. 
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BRITISH BAKING RESEARCH 
PROJECT TO BE ORGANIZED 


London, Eng.—Application has been 
made to the British Board of Trade 





for licensing the British Baking In- © 


dustries Association to promote re- 
search and other scientific work for 
baking and allied industries. 

George Bruce Small, former secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, will act as honorary secre- 
tary of the research association. This 
research project for the British bak- 
ing industry was broached at the 
Blackpool convention in 1938, and a 
research committee was appointed. 

During the war years the project 
has been kept in the forefront by the 
national association as one of major 
importance for action after the war 
and a research fund has received 
generous support from members of 
the baking industry. 


Volunteer Mill Group 


Salvages Flour 
Damaged by Bombs 


London, Eng.—Volunteers from the 
milling industry, serving as members 
of a flour recovery organization, pro- 
tected the public during the war 
through inspection, processing and 
diversion of flour damaged in mills, 
warehouses and bakeries struck by 
enemy bombs, the Ministry of Food 
recently revealed. 

Rigid controls insured that no 
bread was ever made from flour 
polluted by water or damaged by 
flying glass splinters. - 

Up to the end of 1945, over 1,250,- 
000 sacks of flour had been recov- 
ered and utilized by the organization 
in the northwest areas alone. Much 
flour was fed to animals and poultry, 
or utilized industrially as dry cell bat- 
tery paste compounds, aircraft adhe- 
sives and matchbox paste. 
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NAMED. CHAIRMAN 


London, Eng.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the Mercantile & Ship- 
ping Exchange recently Sir W. Nor- 
man Vernon, managing director and 
deputy chairman of Spillers, Ltd., 
London, was unanimously elected 
chairman of the Baltic Exchange for 
the coming year. H. C. Brewer was 
re-elected vice chairman. 








Liverpool Paper Asks for Figures 
on British Stocks of Wheat, Flour 


London, Eng.—The Liverpool Corn 
Trade News in a recent article de- 
plored the “secrecy in regard to 
British stocks of wheat and flour 
that has been practiced by the Minis- 
try of Food.” The paper indicated 
that such a policy inevitably leads 
to “distrust and accusations of hoard- 
ing.” 

“Envious glances are being directed 
toward the stocks of wheat and flour 
in the United Kingdom,” the paper 
said, referring to the request to 
Britain of F. H. La Guardia, director 
general of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, to 
divert a portion of British stocks and 
supplies of wheat and flour to feed 
Europe. 

“American officials are said to be 
convinced that we are holding larger 
stocks than are necessary and Mr. 
La Guardia has requested Britain (1) 
to take wheat from her own stocks 
and send supplies to Europe, and (2) 
to allow the diversion of wheat sup- 
plies from Canada on which the 
United Kingdom relies,” the paper 
said. 

“If Britain is holding an unneces- 
sarily large stock of wheat Mr. La 
Guardia’s requests are reasonable,” 
the article said. ‘“On the other hand, 
if, as Sir Ben Smith, the Minister of 
Food, has hinted from time to time, 
our stocks are at the lowest level 
consistent with safety, it would be 
policy to let everybody know exactly 
what the figures are. The argument 





that we are buyers in the world 
market and must not reveal our 
stocks for fear that prices will be 
put up against us is meaningless in 
the case of wheat, since all prices are 
government controlled. Moreover, 
everybody knows there is a world 
scarcity of wheat and disclosure of 
our reserve supplies will not make 
the statistical position more bullish 
than it is. 

“There is some assumption that the 
British government has answered Mr. 
La Guardia’s request and has offered 
to reduce our reserves if the United 
States will definitely guarantee 
their replacement as soon as Amer- 
ica’s new winter wheat crop is avail- 
able in June and July. This guaran- 
tee, we are told, cannot be given at 
the moment, but should be forthcom- 
ing shortly.” 

The article considered it “incred- 
ible” that, within eight weeks of har- 
vest and with every expectation of’a 
record yield, the United States gov- 
ernment should hesitate to guarantee 
Britain a few million bushels. 

“The request is reasonable enough,” 
the article said. ‘Canada, our main 
source of supply, will be shipped out 
by June or July, and before we dis- 
sipate stocks which have been built 
up to see us over the difficult late 
summer months, we must know that 
they will be replaced from the only 
source of supply which will then be 
available. With an open market, we 
would have bought the wheat ahead 
weeks or months ago.” 
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Boston Students 
Ready for Bake 
Shop Training 


Boston’s first crop of trained bakers 
are ready for their “baptism under 
fire,” according to Dr. Paul Crudden, 
teacher-in-charge of the Boston Bak- 
ers. School. Their training has 
reached the point where the co-op- 
erative plan can begin to function. 

Dr. Crudden voiced the hope of 

. the school and the students that re- 
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tail bakers will be ready to work in 


co-operation with them, so that the 
‘valuable practical shop training could 


be a part of every student’s educa- 
tional program. It is of special im- 
portance that students have the op- 
portunity of summer employment in 
Boston bakeries, said Dr. Crudden. 
The school’s facilities have been 
enlarged to accommodate 60 students. 
“We have conte a long way since Sep- 
tember on that opening day when 
three teachers greeted the lone small 
student who answered the announce- 
ment of the bakery course. Today 
23 students keep us on the go all the 
time and we are all learning a good 


deal. By next year we hope to have 
a full quota of students. The suc- 
cess of the school is now assur 

None of the bakeshop’s production 
is entering the retail field, but it 
will all be used for school cafeterias 
in Boston. 
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SIEBEL APPOINTS THREE 
TECHNICIANS TO STAFF 


J. E. Siebel Sons Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced the appointment of 
three technicians to its scientific 
staff. They are Dr. N. H. Woodruff, 
as professor of organic chemistry and 
biology at Siébel Institute of Tech- 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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nology and staff member of the bio- 
logical division of J. E. Siebel Sons 
Co; Dr. Joern J. Olshausen, as a staff 
technologist, and Dr. Herman C. 
Mason, as staff member of the Siebe! 
research division. 

Dr. Woodruff has had many years 
of experience as Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Biology at Universitie: 
in Indiana, Tennessee and Missouri, 
in addition to several years’ experi- 
ence as a technical adviser in indus 
trial organizations. 

Dr. Olshausen, who received ‘hi. 
master of arts and doctorate degree; 
at the Universities of Heidelberg, 
Leipzig and Berlin, came to the Unit- 
ed States in 1934 to take charge co! 
the laboratory of the Hoffman Be, 
erage Co., Newark, N. J. In 1935 b> 
set up the laboratories of the nev 
Atlas Yeast Products Corp. and the 
Croft Brewing Co., Boston, where he 
was in charge of this latter labor:- 
tory until 1940. Following this, Dr. 
Olshausen equipped and was in 
charge of the laboratory of Freder- 
ick Stearns and Co., Detroit. 

For several years Dr. Mason wis 
associate professor of bacteriology at 
the University of North Carolina and 
served as assistant director of chem- 
ical research in charge of projects 
relative to penicillin; sterility, hor- 
mones and chemotherapy. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROLITE CO. ANNOUNCES 
PACIFIC N. W. DIVISION 


Offices of the new Pacific North- 
west division of the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., will be located at Seattle, 
Wash., in, the Wedgewood building, 
518 First Ave. N., it was announced 
recently by F. J. Bergenthal, ° gen- 
eral sales manager. These offices, 
scheduled for opening May 1, will be 
headquarters for a territory covering 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Canada, supervised by J. H. Brod- 
beck, whose staff has been increased 
by two sales-service representatives. 


BREAD !S THE. STAFF OF LIFE 
LARGER QUARTERS 

Philip Olender & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has moved to larger quarters 
in the Grand Trunk Warehouse & 
Cold Storage Co. building, located at 
1951 E. Ferry Ave. The company’s 
general offices, warehouse and manu- 
facturing division are situated on the 
third floor of the building and a mod- 
ern display room for bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ equipment is now being in- 
stalled. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


O’ROLAND READ GOES 
TO CONVEYOR CONCERN 


O’Roland Read, former vice, presi- 
dent of the Americari Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and for many years 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., has been appointed di- 
rector of sales for Speedways Ccn- 
veyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS WILL 
BUILD CONSUMER LAB 


New York, N. Y.—Food taste pref- 
erences will be studied in a $1,000,000 
laboratory for food technology and 
nutrition, to be constructed in the 
Bronx by Standard Brands, Inc., °c- 
cording to an announcement by Join 
L. Bogert, vice president in charge of 
research and development. Special « 
tention will be given to frozen a: 
dehydrated foods as well as to rci- 
sons for consumer likes and dislik:s 
Construction, scheduled to begin this 
spring, is expected to be complet od 
sighed next year. : 
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| AS ALWAYS... 
o a with the | 
very finest quality manery 
flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 


King Midas Plonr Mills 


in¥ /sota 
Minneapolis Min} , 






e Conservation Grade 
e Ryes 
e Whole Wheat 
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Stufed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE TOWN NAMED FOR A MILL- 
WRIGHT.—The pleasant young lady 
taking dictation at the southeast cor- 
ner of this desk says her great-grand- 
father named the town of Preston, 
Minn., in honor of his millwright, 
Luther Preston, who also was the 
town’s first postmaster. Thus do lit- 
tle leaves of history fall from the 
great tree of miscellaneous facts. 
The lady’s great-grandfather was 
John Kaercher, who actually founded 
the town in 1854, though in the pre- 
vious year there had been a log cabin 
there occupied by a Pennsylvanian 
named John Vail. 

The stenographic lady knows how 
to find facts in books, too, and from 
her father’s library in Ortonville, 
Minn., she has brought to light sev- 
eral more. With her ancestor in the 
Preston settlement were Theobald 
Schweitzer, Michael Anstett and 
Bery Olson. They liked the looks of 
the pleasant Root River Valley site, 
which was suited to the construction 
of adam. They built the mill of na- 
tive limestone, and with additions it 
still is standing. There was room in 
it for Luther Preston, the millwright, 
and his family. In addition to the 
grist mill, Kaercher was concerned 
with the building of a sawmill, a ho- 
tel (then called the Stanwix and 
later the Tibbetts House; this build- 
ing, recently razed, was palatial for 
pioneer Minnesota, with saloon on 
the first floor and poker parlor on 
the third; it was an overnight point 
on early stage coach routes), and a 
handsome brick dwelling. 

Subsequent owners of the grist 
mill property (now a soybean proc- 
essing plant which recently came 
into the possession of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.) have 
included V. M. Baker, the Conkey 
Brothers and Charles H. Spies and 
his sons. The name of Spies was well 
known among Minnesota millers in 
the first quarter of this century and 
in the preceding mauve decade. So 
was their mill, which was one of the 
first small plants to be modernized. 
It was fitted, in 1882, with three sets 
of double rolls, additional to its 
three run of stones, making its ca- 
pacity 60 bbls. 


@ Great-grandfather Kaercher had 
another fling at milling in the neigh- 
boring village of Chatfield, where he 
bought the Nonpareil plant from S. 
T. Dickson. He put it in good repair 
and ran it successfully. Later he 
bought the Troy mills in Winona 
County, and at one time was inter- 
ested in four such properties in the 
southeastern corner of the common- 
wealth. All this was before the Civil 
War. After that struggle was over 
he got badly nipped in the wildcat 
wheat speculation that went on then 
and dropped a hatful of money— 
around $100,000 it’s said. For sev- 
eral years he forswore speculation 
and promotion of all kinds, and was 
in retirement on his farm just below 
Preston. But he couldn’t stay away 
from the sound of millstones long, 
so he bought a little outfit at Clear 
-Grit with one run of burrs. Then 


By Carroll K. Michener 














he increased the power and added five 
run of stones. He made a fine grade 
of flour—in short, he speedily re- 
couped his fallen fortunes. Again 
he enlarged the mill, this time to 
more than double its previous capac- 
ity, but this wiped him out again. 
In 1881 he went to the Dakotas, 
where the books say he died, though 
some of the family records have it 
that he came to the end of his 
tether way out west somewhere, 
probably in Oregon. 

Our stenographer’s grandfather, 
Aaron Benjamin, learned the milling 
trade in great-grandfather’s Clear 
Grit mill, and subsequently was asso- 
ciated with the building of mills at 
Ortonville, Minn., and Milbank and 
Big Stone, S. D. He left milling to 
study and practice law. . . . His 
daughter, Grace Kaercher Davis, by 
the way, is clerk of Minnesota’s Su- 
preme Court. 

¥ ¥ 


Important if not famous last line: 
I learned to swim in a minnow pud- 
dle near the source of the south fork 
of the Root River and spent more 
than one boyhood hour fooling 
around among the dusty mysteries 
of Charley Spies’ mill in the town 
named for Kaercher’s millwright. 


Realistic and not necessarily un- 
sympathetic suggestion from a friend 
of the industry who sees what's go- 
ing on: “It is my suggestion that 
our miller friends should scrub up 
and sweep and fumigate the old 
joint, rebabbit the line shaft bear- 
ings, check up on the belt lacings 
and get the wagon scale inspected. 
Nature is working hand in glove with 
us to give us an early and generous 
harvest and by the time repairs and 
renovations are completed many of 
them will be buying new wheat.” 


% % ® Elvon Smith, president, Cali- 
fornia Retail Grocers & Merchants 
Association, “LOOKING BACK 40 
YEARS” in the 50th anniversary 
edition of the California Retail Gro- 
cers Advocate, recalls: “I have 
heard a lot about the old cracker- 
barrel, but by my time, crackers— 
good old-time soda crackers and they 
really were good, too—came in 50-Ib 
tins and we all took pride in stack- 
ing them in a bag in neat rows in 
the desired quantities. One of the 





problems those days was whether we 
sold more of the cookies, which 
came in hinged tins with glass fronts, 
than the customers ate ‘for free.’ 
% % ® Nobody ever thought of bread 
wrapped at the bakery. What we 
sold in the store was displayed inside 
of a glass case but large quantities 
were delivered from house to house 
by bakery wagons and often times 
left on the railing of the front porch 
if the baker was too early or the 
family was not at home.” 


®e°e@ 

Life, speaking of the “black black 
black market” in Shanghai, says: “It 
seems, just for example, _ that 
UNRRA sells flour to the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, which sells to the 
public, or what passes for the pub- 
lic, for $9,000 (Chinese National 
Currency) per picul (133% Ibs). 
Somehow the flour finds its way up 
the coast by junks to Tientsin, where 
it is sold at $20,000, C.N.C. The 
government does not interfere with 
this process ‘because otherwise, they 
argue, Tientsin would not get any 
flour since the government has no 
Shipping and the railroads are not 
running and the American planes 
have no gas and no maintenance 
crews.” Situation NAFU, Chinese 
version. 


& &@ & “LET’S STAND BY OUR 
FRIENDS, THE MILLERS,” runs 
an editorial caption in the New South 
Baker. “America,” comments the 
editor of that publication, “is being 
given the run-around again, and our 
good friends the millers are the vic- 
tims. We are making as a nation a 
generous gesture toward the hungry 
people of the world . . and the 
other three wheat exporting coun- 
tries are likely to profit by it. For, 
instead of making sure that all wheat 
‘exporting countries joined hands in 
the 80% extraction program . ; 
our government slapped the regula- 
tion on the American millers and 
left them in a bad international com- 
petitive position. . . . As bakers we 
are. interested, and vitally interested, 
in the economic well-being of our 
friends the millers. They are part 
of our team. When they make a 
profit they wisely pour a lot of it 
back into research which improves 
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our goods, simplifies our production, 
increases our opportunity to keep 
the housewife away from the hot 
stove. When another nation is per- 
mitted to take away from our mill- 
ers the export markets which help 
them to keep down the cost of pro- 
ducing flour for us, we are hurt right 
along with them. * * *% The situa- 
tion has been belatedly remedied, of 
course, but the sentiment is still 
good. 
ee ®@ 

Over-simplification is a quality 
that is highly quantitative among the 
governmental planners and the dicta- 
torial do-gooders. Out of this qual- 
ity grow such fetching formulas as 
80% extraction of four.’ How sim- 
ple and easy! Sheer magic conjured 
up by mighty minds. And how con- 
tumacious and exasperating it must 
be to these over-simplifying minds 
that the formula should turn out, as 
those who are wise and schooled by 
experience futilely have warned, to 
be merely a catalyst for confusions 
and complexities undreamed of. in 
those brains all-powerful. To the 
planners the results are wicked and 
wilful—amounting to conspiracy. But 
no bureaucrat ever is confounded by 
them; he is persuaded merely that 
there must be more planning and a 
new formula. 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 12-14.— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual con- 
vention at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; secretary - treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, 23-25 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

May 13.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; 
secretary, Harry Hunter, 105 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 

May 138-16.—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls, Ont; secretary, 
Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

May 14-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Herman Steen, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

May 22-24.—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, annual conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind; president, Ralph M. 
Field, 58 West Jackson Bilvd., Chi- 
cago, Hil. 

May 23-24.—Piedmont Millers As- 
sociation, annual convention at. Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond, Va; secretary- 
treasurer, S. F. Poindexter, Box 1-L, 
Richmond. 

May 27-28. — American Millers 
Association, annual convention at 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky; secre- 
tary, H. N. Jernigan, 186 So. Arcadia 
Park, Lexington 10, Ky. 

June 3-7.—Association of Operative 
Millers, 50th annual convention at 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ml; secre- 
tary, W. E. McCraith, Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 17-19.—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, annual mid-year 
meeting at Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 

July 16-18 (tentative).—National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association, 
annual convention at Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn; secretary, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 
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TELL US MORE 


Teacher! 


@ Maybe you’re like’a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 


and grades and grains of salt differ in™ 


many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed.-If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves eompletely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 


a, Fe 





if 


Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
> sa b, R Ss A Fay 


MACHINERY AND OVENS 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Canadian:Wheat 

Conservation Plan 

Proving Satisfactory 
By A. H. BAILEY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment’s plan of reducing domestic 
consumption of wheat flour by 10%.is 
proving to be quite satisfactory. All 
flour mills have been put on a wheat 
ration, which automatically cuts down 
deliveries of flour to all classes of 
domestic consumers by the required 
10%. Rationing of wheat to mills is 
conducted on a month-to-month basis, 
with the corresponding month of 1945 
taken as a base. 

Adjustments are made where cir- 
cumstances have interfered with nor- 
mal operating schedules. Shutdowns 
are adjusted in this way and it is 
believed that on July 31, the end of 
the crop year, average deliveries will 
be within the limits prescribed. 

Nothing could be simpler than the 
overall plan by which this govern- 
ment- order is being carried out, but, 
of course, there are plenty of ‘snarls 
to be straightened out in-the process. 
The milling industry itself is in con- 
trol of the details and for this pur- 
pose C. H. G. Short, president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Ltd., is in the 
driver’s seat. He is responsible for all 
decisions on details. Having a special 
aptitude for such jobs, his fellow 
millers are content to let him do it 
and are giving him all their confidence 
where questions of fairness arise. 

The plan itself had the millers’ ini- 
tial approval and its successful opera- 


tion is looked upon as a public duty: 


in which every flour miller in Canada 
has a share of the responsibility. 
Probably the end of this crop year 
will bring sufficient easement-in the 
wheat situation to bring this particu- 
lar- undertaking to a close. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
URGE HIGHER MARK-UPS 


New York, N. Y.—Emphasizing the 
constantly growing need for higher 
mark-ups for flour distributors, the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, through Herbert H. Lang, 
president, has wired Ralph H. Brown, 
price executive, OPA, and Paul Por- 
ter, price administrator, asking for 
immediate relief. 

In these wires Mr. Lang pointed 
out that the original brief gave am- 
ple reasons. for seeking the higher 
mark-up, and emphasized that the 
amendment “to WFO 144 imposing 
reduction in gross business handled 
in excess of 25% thereby increasing 
costs and margins to cover same’ by 
over 35% creates an emergency re- 
quiring immediate relief. Request 
your immediate consideration and ac- 
tion accordingly.” 


CHURCHES TO DONATE 
CARLOAD OF WHEAT 
Redfield, S. D.—South Dakota Con- 
gregational churches, in convention 
here late last week, voted to gather a 
carload of wheat to be prepared and 
distributed to war sufferers in Europe. 
The convention announced that the 
grain would be sent to William H. 
Danforth, chairman of the board, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, de- 
scribed as an active layman, to be 
processed free of charge into cereals 
and then sent to Europe to be dis- 
tributed by the Society of Friends. 
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| WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


—it’s your credit rating. 


In Everyday Life 


— it’s your passport to social acceptance. 


In Baking Products 


— it’s your certain guide to quality and 
purity . .. when the name is HEIDE. 


HENRY HEIDE 


| coOR P RATED 


"NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING — on Quota Basis Only 
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CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


She Sfenklel Hour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. 


‘Detroit 26, Mich. 













Austin: Morton 


VICE PRESIDENT—Austin Morton 
has been appointed vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, E. P. Mitch- 
ell, president of the parent organ- 
ization, Flour Mills of America, has 
announced. Mr. Morton joined the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. in June, 1944, 
as a sales executive and was appoint- 
ed general sales manager last Novem- 
ber. Mr. Morton has spent his en- 
tire business life in the flour industry, 
starting as a salesman in the cen- 
tral states two decades ago, later 
serving in sales directive capacities 
at Yukon, Okla., and Salina, Kansas. 
His father was president. of Morton 
& Co., St. Louis grain firm. 
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J. J. LeClare 


FORMER WINDOW - DRESSER — 
Key posts in the Diamond Crystal 
and Colonial salt units of General 
Foods Corp. are now held by J. J: 
LeClare, who joined the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co. in 1911 as a window 
dresser. According to a recent an- 
nouncement by Austin S. Igleheart, 
General Foods president, Mr. LeClare 
succeeds Robert M. Farr, who re- 
signed, in the following posts: presi- 
dent and director of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Sales Co. and Colonial 
Salt Sales Co., and general manager 
of Diamond Crystal Salt operation at 
St. Clair, Mich., and of the Colonial 
Salt Co. at Akron, Ohio. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Industries of Minneapolis, 
May 1, Lucian S. ‘Strong of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., was re-elected 
a vice president, and Paige Lehman 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., secretary. 
Judson Bemis of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., and C. C. Massie of Northrup, 
King & Co., were elected members 
of the board. 

8 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
named chairman of the Richard Bong 
Memorial Foundation board of trus- 
tees, organized to sponsor engineer- 
ing scholarships for high school grad- 
uates as a living memorial to the 
late Maj. Richard Bong of Poplar, 
Wis. 

® 


F. B. Eskridge, family flour sales 
executive of the southeastern office 
of General Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Esk- 
ridge have returned to Atlanta from 
a short vacation at Jacksonville, Fla., 
where they enjoyed a short vacation. 

@ 

George F. Claussen, Jr., of H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, Ga., will 
be married May 18 to Virginia Hous- 
ton of Augusta, Ga. 

es 

Among recent visitors to the~Chi- 
cago office of the Millers National 
Federation were W. J. Simpson, pres- 
ident, Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co; 
E. J. Heseman, president, and R. N. 
Wilson, personnel manager, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; C. G. Me- 


Clave, assistant to the president, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont; George Rinkel, Greenfield 
Mills, Howe, Ind; Charles Ritz, presi- 
dent, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Hagenmeyer, sales 
manager, Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit; 
and Perry Hayden, president, Hayden 
Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich. 
* 

D. J. Samson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, spent a day recently at 
the firm’s New York offices. 

Sd 


Howard W. Taylor, general sales 
manager for Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., visited 
briefly among the New York trade 
during the past week. 

& 

Seventy-five members of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade and others in the 
trade recently attended a farewell 
dinner for Homer J. Brundage, asso- 
ciated with the inspection department 
for 32 years, who has resigned to go 
to Phoenix, Ariz., to live. ‘ 

ee i 

James E. Haffenberg, New York 
flour broker, on his return from a 
visit to middle western mills, was 
not optimistic over wheat crop pros- 
pects. 

@ 

Leonard P. Kenney, division man- 
ager for Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, spoke on the impor- 
tance of the baking industry at the 
recent Madison (Wis.) Food Insti- 


tute. He asked grocers to co-operate 
with bakers in observing provisions 
of War Food Order 1. 
2 
J. E. Skidmore, executive vice pres- 
ident, central division, General Mills, 
Inc., recently visited the southwest- 
ern office in Kansas City. 
® 
Roy K. Durham, director of tech- 
nical service of the Millers National 
Federation, spent three days last 
week in Minneapolis. 


Willis W. White, Boston represen- 
tative for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, made the mill’s New 
York offices his headquarters during 
a recent business trip. 

Sd 

L. Preetzman-Aggerholm, large 
flour importer of Haiti, B.W.I., was a 
guest on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor during the week ending 
May 3. 

* 


W. W. Cummings of Columbus, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Grain, Mill and 
Feed Dealers Association, is reported 
to have been seriously ill. 

e 

Rudolph Klitscher of Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands, is now attached to 
the New York office of the Bunge 
Elevator Corp., getting acquainted 
with American business methods and 
is spending the month of May with 
the Minneapolis branch of the com- 
pany. 

& 


Jesse C. Stewart, president, Jesse 
C. Stewart Co. and O. A. Rector, 
vice president, are calling on the 
trade in Ohio. Mr. Stewart will con- 
tinue to Chicago and Minneapolis to 
visit mills and friends en route. 

& 

King P. Aitkin, vice president and 
manager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, is visiting the trade in Louis- 
jana. 

i 


Elmo C. Rankin, former president 
of the Packard Milling Co., Custer 
City, Okla., was a. recent visitor at 
the Oklahoma City headquarters of 
the Oklahoma Millers Association. 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago. 


R. W. Althoff of Ohio, representa- 
tive for Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, A. W. Sparks of Illinois and 
R. F. Schrameyer of Indiana were 
recent visitors at the mill’s office in 
St. Louis. 

* 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, chief chemist 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a short business 
trip to Kansas City. 

e 

A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
and officer of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, and Mrs. 
Cole will attend the national meet- 
ing in Chicago and stay on to visit 
relatives and friends in the Midwest. 

*® 

Two veteran ‘members of the staff 
of J. E. Siebel Sons Co., Chicago, 
have returned from their army duties 
to resume their civilian work. They 
are Arch D. Gall, returning as a sales 
and service representative, who spent 
most of his three years in the Pa- 
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100 - LADIES - 100 
ee ee. oe es 


Over 100 guests attended the 
ladies’ day luncheon of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago on May 1. W. FE. 
Long of the W. E. Long Co., club 
president, presented a welcoming ad- 
dress of tribute to womanhood that 
many of the ladies found so interest- 
ing as to warrant requesting copies. 
The entertainment program was ar- 
ranged for- by a committee headed 
by Ogden Geilfuss, National Grain 
Yeast Corp., and E. J. Sperry, W. F. 
Long Co., which consisted of. Rhudy 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughn; Paul 
Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; Andrew 
Fasseas, White Baking Co., Inc; W, 
M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co; Robert 
Rick, Eagle Baking Co; Lou Free- 
man, William T. Hines and Peter 
Redler. 





cific as detachment commander of 
the 172nd Station Hospital, and 
Michael J. Reiser, director of adver- 
tising and promotion and registrar 
of the educational division, who han- 
dled official receptions and protocol 
functions for Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
commanding. general of the Army 
Air Forces, and his staff; He was 
separated as a first lieutenant. 


® 
Cohen Williams, Jr., of Royal Bar- 
ry-Carter Mills, Nashville,“ has re- 
turned from a business trip through 
Alabama. 
* 


Wallace Calvert, vice president, 
southeastern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Johnson City, Tenn., and 
James Henderson, manager of St. 
Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co., were recent 
Nashville visitors. 

* 

Howard Northbridge, president of 
Moore’s Market & Bakery, Manches- 
ter, N. H., has been named chair- 
man and secretary of the state ath- 
letic commission for three years. 

* 

John E. Montgomery, manager of 
the Claussen Bakery, Greenville, S. 
C., for the past 11 years, has re- 
signed. 

se 


Ben McKnight, manager of the Ma-. 


con, Ga., plant of American Bakeries 
Co., was host at a recent meeting of 
bakers in the surrounding territory. 


DEATHS 


J. E. Getchell, 77, who, until his 
retirement a few years ago was vice 
president of the Andrews Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, died April 30. He was 
prominently identified with the grain 
trade for 45 years, and a native ‘Min- 
neapolitan. His widow, a son. and 
two daughters survive him. 


Gerald H. Bartholow, 37, manager 
of the wholesale division of the Econ- 
omy Grocery Co., a subsidiary of the 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was fatally injured on 
April 28 when he was thrown from 
a horse near Reddick, Fla. 


John M. Craemer, 66, owner and 
manager of the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Elevator Co., connected with the ele- 
vator business since 1900, died May 1 
following a long illness. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


International Co. Tenders All-Out 


Party for J. J. 


On April 29, Buffalo, N. Y., was the 
scene for city-wide’ activities in con- 
nection with the testimonial program 
tendered J. J. Kovarik, 65, vice pres- 
ident of the International Milling 
Co. at that point. Mr. Kovarik, after 
52 years of continuous service, re- 
tired from the organization on that 
date. 

The program, organized by civic 
leaders and International Milling Co. 
associates, . required ‘a full day and 
evening for fulfillment. Mr. Kovarik, 
who ‘was employed at the age of 13 
as the first office boy in the organi- 
zation,:was confronted at every turn 





J. J. Kovarik 


of the day’s activities with a new 
situation or presentation. 

Gifts included a 1946 Chrysler town 
and country sedan (from the com- 
pany), a presentation watch, type- 
writer, a chest- of antiquated tools, 
and many other tangible awards, in 
addition to life memberships in the 
Flour Millers Union as well as the 
Grain Elevator Operators Union. 

The International organization at 
Buffalo signed off for the day at noon 
—closed the mill, elevator and office 
to pay. homage to its senior vice 
president whose close contact with 
every employee from top to bottom 
has characterized more than half'a 
century of association. 

A ceremonial simulated broadcast 
ovér radio. station. WGR brought the 
“Voice of Years” through reminiscent 
characterizations and anecdotes pre- 
pared by original associates for the 
purpose. A “skeleton” from the past 
was personified by W. H. Hagen- 
meyer, sales manager of the Detroit 
division, who burlesqued a customs 
official and brought pressure to bear 
upon Mr. Kovarik for an alleged epi- 
sode of the past. 

H. R. Westover, manager of the 
company’s feed department at Buf- 
falo, was toastmaster for the testi- 
monial dinner in the Hotel Buffalo. 
The attendance ran around the 200 
mark. International associates at 
the speakers’ table included F. A. 
Bean, chairman of the board; Charles 
Ritz, president; Atherton Bean, ex- 
ecutive vice president; J. M. Bruzek, 
vice president; G. H. Clark, successor 
to’Mr. Kovarik as manager of the 
Buffalo plant; W. G. McLaughlin, 
Manager of the New York office; T. 
G.Cecka, milling superintendent; T. 
J. Kelly, mill manager at Detroit, 


Kovarik at Buffalo 


and Harold Cross, manager of the 
Humberstone plant. : 

Mr. Kovarik, whose family com- 
prises a wife, son and daughter, is 
an ardent nimrod and Izaak Walton 
disciple. He plans to apply himself 
to these two fields with his charac- 
teristic drive and energy. 
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Story of Paper Sacks 
Told in Bemis Booklet 


St. Louis, Mo.—A book recently is- 
sued by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. will be 
of interest to those in the milling in- 
dustry concerned with packaging and 
shipping flour and other cereal prod- 
ucts. The book; entitled “Packag- 
ing Picture—The Story of Bemis Mul- 
tiwall Paper Shipping Sacks,” con- 
sists of 16 pages and is 9 by 12 inches 
in dimension. The story is: told al- 
most entirely by pictures and the 
treatment of the subject is modeled 
somewhat after the style of Life 
magazine. 

The story logically starts with the 
manufacture of the high test kraft 
paper from which the paper sacks 
are made, and proceeds through the 
manufacture of the sacks to the load- 
ing of the filled sack. 
~ It also tells about the Bemis spe- 
cialists who are available to users of 
multiwall bags for advice and assist- 
ance. Bemis has its own research 
and testing laboratories where new 
types of bags are developed and 
where tests on bags for packing new 
products are made. 

Copies of this book are availab!e 
from any of the 33 Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. offices or from the headquarters 
office at 408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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BROKERAGE FIRM OPENS 
OFFICE IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—The 90th branch 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 








-Beane, brokers in securities and com- 


modities and underwriters and dis- 
tributors of investment securities, 
was formally opened in Kansas City, 
recently. Bates Huffaker, a graduate 
of the University of Kansas and well 
known in this area, is manager of 
the office which is located at 1003 
Walnut. 

Members of the new office and 
partners and representatives of the 
firm were introduced to the Kansas 
City trade at a cocktail party held 
in Hotel Muehlebach. Prominent 
representatives attending the opening 
included Winthrop H. Smith, New 
York, managing partner; Joe Henican, 
Jr., New York, partner in charge of 
the commodity division; M. H. Bent, 
New York, assistant manager of the 
underwriting department; Byron 
Webster, a Chicago partner; J. E. 
Haviland, regional representative in 
grain and commodities, and K. V. R. 


GIRL SCOUTS CANCEL 
COOKY SALE 

Atlanta, Ga.—The annual sale of 
Girl Scout cookies, staged through- 
out the country to raise funds for re- 
pairs and improvements to the organ- 
ization’s summer camps, has been 
canceled this year because of the 
current shortage of sugar and flour, 
according to Mrs. V. E. Jacobs of 
Jacksonville, Fla., cooky sale chair- 
man in that city. 


Nicol of the commodity department, 
Chicago. 

The offices of William E. Maher 
which were located in the Board of 
Trade Building have been transferred 
to the company’s newly opened loca- 
tion. Mr. Maher is a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and is 
the firm’s grain and commodity rep- 
resentative in this city. 


Increase Predicted 


in Use of Dress Print 
Flour and Feed Bags 


Washington, D. C.—A greatly in- 
creased use of dress print textiles for 
flour and feed bags, as compared 
with prewar use, is predicted by Rus- 
sell A. Palen of the materials and 
facilities division of the department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Palen estimated that of the 
55% set-aside of all Class A and B 
cotton sheetings and osnaburgs al- 
lotted for use in flour and feed bags, 
from 15% to 20% of that amount 
will be finished as dress print goods 
as compared with low of 2%% of 
prewar days. 

Demand for the upgraded: cloth has 
increased more than four-fold since 
1942, Mr. Palen stated. When the 
War Production board issued an or- 
der in the spring of 1945, which 
limited the use of dress print cloth 
to the 1942 levels, considerable oppo- 
sition developed in the bag industry 
and the order was amended three 
weeks later, repealing the limitation 
clause. 

Cotton shortages throughout the 
war limited the bag industry to 
only 145,000,000 yards of its 200,- 
000,000-yard demand. 
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CHICAGO GOLF TOURNEY SET 

Chicago, Ill. — The entertainment 
committee of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago has announced that the first 
golf tournament of the season will be 
held at the Medinah Country Club on 
June 20. Advance reservations indi- 
cate that members will be in at- 
tendance from all parts of the coun- 
try. : 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Report From Sweden: 


@ Baker Is in Same Boat, 
Here and There, Say Allied 
Tradesmen 


The position of the baking indus- 
try of Sweden is comparable to that 
of this country, in that it is suffering 
from shortage headaches in the midst 
of excellent demand for its products, 
according to two Swedish allied 
tradesmen who visited this country 
recently. 

Stellan Ryberg, sales manager, and 
Dr. Gunnar Wode, technical man- 
ager, of Margarinbolaget, A.-B. 
(which means the Margarine Co., 
Inc)., reported that fats and oils, 
along with bakery machinery and 
equipment, were extremely difficult 
to get, but that Sweden has in later 
years become self-sufficient as a pro- 
ducer of sugar. 

White flour, however, is still ob- 
tainable in Sweden, said Mr. Ryberg. 
Among food items rationed he listed 
meats and fats and oils. . The baker, 
he said, has been placed in an ad- 
vantageous position during the war. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF OUTING PLANNED 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will hold a golf out- 
ing June 5 at the Old York Road 
Country Club. 
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Charles Bolles Rogers’ 
Ends Long Red Cross 
Assignment in Europe 


Charles Bolles Rogers has returned 
to his treasurer’s desk at the Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
chock full of facts, figures and opin- 
ions gained from two and a half 
years in England and Europe as dep- 
uty commissioner for the American 
Red Cross. 

A sample of his facts and figures 
with the totaling of which he had an 
intimate connection: 

Eighty thousand American POW’s 
fed and evacuated after VE-day by 
the ARC. 

Seventy million meals, with show- 
ers and beds, provided for 17,500,000 





Charles Bolles Rogers 


men by the ARC with British assis- 
tance in recreation clubs and camps. 

Seventeen English estates operated 
as rest homes for fliers with combat 
fatigue. 

Establishment of 45 recreation 
clubs in Germany in 35 days. 

Organization of “GI bride” ship- 
ments, totaling 60,000 wives, some 
with babies, to the New World. 

Sample of his opinions: 

Italy apparently has no positive 
leadership. 

British food rationing- as severe 
as. during the war, but no evidence 
of consumer grousing. 

Plight of European citizenry ex- 
tremely precarious. 

English people, with scarcely 
enough to eat themselves neverthe- 
less played host to American service- 
men at their Christmas, 1943, dinner 
tables. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE OPENED 
BY COLORADO MILLING CO. 


Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. has opened a 
southern office in the 161 Spring 
Street Building, Atlanta, Ga., under 
the management of Win P. Craig. 

The company plans to handle all 
its sales in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee 
through this office with no change in 
its general policy of distribution. 

Mr. Craig, who is well known in 
the South, has established himself 
firmly during his 30 years’ residence 
in that area. 
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15 Illinois Cities Affected 
By Wholesale Bakery Shutdown 


Chicago, Ill.—Because of a state 
contract controversy with operators, 
members of the AFL Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Union went 
on a “holiday” the night of May 2, 
and wholesale plants in about 15 cities 
in Illinois were closed. Cities where 
plants were idle included Springfield, 
Decatur, Quincy, Moline, Dixon, 
Bloomington, Danville, Mount Ver- 
non, Galesburg, Monmouth, Jackson- 
ville, Pana, La Salle, Peru, Rock 
Island and Ottawa. 

A total of 37 wholesale bakeries 
and 19 local unions were involved. 
By May 7, bakers had gone back to 
work at Rock Island and Moline. 
Davenport, Iowa, was also involved. 

Bakery operators met in Spring- 
field May 3. J. G. Cross, union inter- 


<> 


national representative, is in charge 
of the negotiations. Union workers 
demand a wage increase up to 30%, 
elimination of night and holiday work, 
and certain social benefits, including 
hospitalization and accident insur- 
ance. In several of the affected cities, 
workers were planning to return to 
their jobs on May 5 or 6, but in a 
few, the workers voted to remain idle. 
Bakeries in Chicago, Peoria, Aurora 
and Rockford were not affected by 
the walk-out. 

For several months bakery opera- 
tors. and union officials have been 
negotiating. At first union officials 
demanded one contract for the whole 
state of Illinois, but this was re- 
jected by the owners. Bakery opera- 
tors claim wage demands in some lo- 
calities are much more than 30%. 





Combined Food Board Hit by LaGuardia 


* * * 


* 


* * * 


UNRRA Head Says Body Is “Trifling’’ with Famine Problem 


Washington, D. C——The Combined 
Food Board felt the sting of the re- 
nowned F. H. LaGuardia temper last 
week as the colorful United Nations 
‘Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion chief blasted the board for 
trying to feed starving people with 
“statistics” and “paper wheat.” 

Mr. LaGuardia declared explosive- 
ly that he refused “to be kicked all 
over the world for not getting enough 
food” simply because the food board 
‘is trifling’ with a matter of such 
importanice that “human lives literal- 
ly hang in the balance” of every de- 
cision. 

“I can understand,” the UNRRA 
director general declared, ‘the anx- 
iety of the people in starving coun- 
tries. I can put up’with their res- 
tiveness and with the situation of 
being misunderstood by them. I am 
willing to stand abuse, but I refuse 
to be trifled with by the Combined 
Food Board.” 

Mr. LaGuardia had requested the 
special session of the board in order 
that UNRRA might obtain the May 
wheat allocation. When the meeting 
convened, not one of the accredited 
representatives of the United States, 
Canada or the United Kingdom was 
in attendance. Subordinate em- 
ployees of the three governments 
met with the UNRRA director. 

In addition, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson, out of town 
for a few days, had failed to have the 
undersecretary or any assistant sec- 
retary fill his chair at the council 
table. 

Mr. LaGuardia was visibly, though 
silently, annoyed at the lack of “big- 
wigs” at the session. Then, when the 


attending members handed him a 
statement showing availability of 
wheat, his last strand of. patience 
snapped. 

Undaunted the “Little Flower’ 
recalled the availability figures for 
April which allocated 450,000 tons of 
wheat to UNRRA to fill the 700,000- 
ton request. Only 339,000 tons of 
grain actually were delivered to the 


‘relief agency. 


“T’m through with discussing avail- 
ability,” the UNRRA chief barked. 
And, looking around the table at the 
lack of top-authority representation, 
he also served notice that he would 
not confer again with employees of 
the various departments. 

Mr. LaGuardia informed the group 
in no uncertain terms that he ex- 
pected the head representative of 
each country to attend the next ses- 
sion, set for May 7, since he “is just 
as busy as they are.” 
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PAUL UHLMANN, JR., JOINS 
MIDLAND COMPANY IN K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Paul Uhlmann, 
Jr., has joined the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and has 
started in the milling company’s lab- 
oratory. Mr. Uhlmann received his 
discharge from the army a short time 
ago, having served as captain in the 
army air corps communications serv- 
ice, spending more than two years in 
the Mediterranean and Near East 
theaters of operation. He entered 
the service after graduation from 
Dartmouth in 1942. He is the son 
of Paul Uhlmann, president of the 
UhImann Grain Co., Kansas City. 











Distillers’ Grain Mash Cut 40% 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Department of Agriculture has re- 
stricted distillers’ use of grain to three days’. mashing capacity in May.. In 
March and April, distillers were allowed five days. The reduction means that 
the permitted use of grain by distillers will be not more:than 2,500,000 bus 
during May, or 40% less than in March and April. No wheat er wheat prod- 
ucts and only low-grade corn can be used. The limitation on the percentage 
of rye which may be used is the same as in March and April. .. No distiller 
may exceed 6% of the total quantity of grain authorized to be mashed or 2,- 
000 bus of rye, whichever is greater. -In no case-shall the quantity of rye 
mashed exceed 15% of all grain authorized to be mashed during the. month. 
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ATTEND MILLERS’ MEETING. — R. A. Kipp (center), president of 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones (right), 
prominent British cereal chemist, were guests at a meeting of District 4, 


Association of Operative Millers, held in Minneapolis May 4. 


LeRoy B. 


Frentz, chairman of the millers’ organization, is shown on the left. Dr. 
Kent-Jones is scheduled to appear on the programs of the annual conven- 
tions of the American Association of Cereal Chemists and the Millers 


National Federation. 





TECHNICIAN ADVOCATES 
BETTER INSECT CONTROL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Present meth- 
ods and materials used to control in- 
sect infestation are inadequate, in 
the estimation of Roy K. Durham, 
director of the technical service de- 
partment, Millers National Federa- 
tion. Mr. Durham, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, 
declared that there is need of a more 
adequate research program designed 
to find better ways of keeping insect 
populations at a minimum in cereal 
processing plants. 

“No general fumigation of a mill 
which has been in operation destroys 
100% of insect life within the area 
fumigated,’ Mr. Durham declared. 
He added that “there are several 
very obvious, but not easily correct- 
ed, reasons” and listed the reasons 
as improper construction of wmill 
buildings, inaccessible or overlooked 
places where dust or mill stocks ac- 
cumulate and improper use of fumi- 
gants, 

Other sources of infestation listed 
by Mr. Durham included: wheat, sec- 
ond-hand bags, flour returned to the 
mill, and boxcars used to transport 
flour. 

Redesign of flour mill machinery 
to eliminate insect harborage was 
also recommended by the speaker. 
Following the presentation of his ad- 
dress, an open forum discussion was 
held, during which several mill super- 
intendents expressed their views on 
the insect infestation problem. 

Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, British ce- 
real chemist, attended the meeting 
and was called upon during the dis- 
cussion. He expressed the opinion 
that perhaps 100% destruction of in- 
sect life was impossible to attain un- 
der present conditions. 
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HOBART 0. McVEY DIES AS 


RESULT OF HEART ATTACK 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hobart O. Mc- 
Vey, 44, for the past several year's 
connected with Early & Daniel Co,, 
Cincinnati, died suddenly at his home, 
May 6, from a heart attack. _ Mr. 
McVey was well known in the grain 
business, having started as an office 


boy with the old Simonds-Shields 
Grain Co. in Kansas City in 1920 
and remained with that firm and its 
successors for nearly two decades. 
In. 1940, he became secretary of the 
Great Western Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, and later became assistant re- 
gional director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Chicago. He joined 
the Early & Daniel Co: about three 
years ago. 
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Lake Shipments Cut 
Duluth Stocks; 


Arrivals Increase 


Duluth, Minn.— Each succeeding 
week sees a paring down in local 
limited grain stocks, a condition which 
will continue as long as shipping is 
in excess of the inadequate receipts 
offsetting withdrawals. 

Some improvement was noted in 
last week’s receipts of 803 cars as 
against 606 cars in the previous week. 
Last week’s shrinkage of 1,633,000 
bus fell considerably short of a week 
ago, because of a lag in boat ship- 
ping at the close, leavirig elevators 
holding 4,333,000 bus of wheat against 
8,071,000 at the same time last year. 
Total grain holdings at the close of 
business May 4 were 8,611,000 bus, 
compared with 18,668,000 last year. 

Under the government emergency 
wheat purchase plan, local market- 
ings have stepped up and are expect- 
ed to expand further as farmers com- 
plete field work and have more time 
to market surplus ‘supplies. This 
should reflect in larger receipts in the 
near future. 

The Commodity Credit.Corp. has 
given notice to the. grain trade to 
order all.emergency wheat shipped to 
Duluth-Superior in order to expedite 
movement of grain into position for 
export - to famine “countries. Com- 
mission merchants will be reimbursed 
for ‘freight cost incurred over and 
above’ Minneapolis rates. 

The threatened nation-wide walk- 
out of grain processors as an. 0ut- 
growth of the government’s 30c bonus 
on wheat will not affect terminal 
employees in Duluth-Superior, ¢- 
cording to David M. Gibson, business 
representative of the twin locals of 
the American, Federation of Grain 
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Processors. .No strike will be called 
because of a@ management agreement 
which is in effect until July 1. 


——-BREAD 1§ THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TEXTILE PRODUCERS WAIT 
FOR FINAL ACTION ON OPA 


New York, N. Y.—The battle being 
waged in Congress over the fate of 
the Office of Price Administration has 
caused textile mills to adopt.a wait- 
ing policy, rather than to make regu- 
lar sales of cotton goods to bag man- 
ufacturers as well as other users of 
industrial. constructions. 

Most of the textile manufacturers 
are agreed that the OPA will be ex- 
tended in some form. The producers, 
however, preferred to avoid forward 
commitments until Congress takes 
final action. 

Business transacted during the 
week was on a day-to-day basis, with 
sales limited to small lots and ‘for 
spot or early delivery. 

The Journal of Commerce, in com- 
menting editorially upon the textile 
situation, pointed out that. the lack 
of textile production was not the 
only factor in the present supply sit- 
uation. 

“Involved in the situation is inte- 
gration, backward to mills, forward 
to converting and sidewise into sew- 
ing operations; tie-in sales; goods 
swapping and white marketing, gray 
marketing and black marketing, de- 
pending upon the degree of circum- 
vention involved,” the newspaper 
stated. 

The incentive pricing system, insti- 
tuted by OPA early this year, is not 
working out as satisfactory as was 
hoped for, it is believed, and the 
commercial journal suggests that 
“OPA might well consider imme- 
diately the revision of its incentive 
plan to spread out the allowance on 
critically short goods.” 

The index of prices for burlap dur- 
ing April, as computed by Bemis 

Bro. Bag Co., was 16.75. This figure 
is based. on Calcutta ceiling prices 
but no offers are being made by Cal- 
cutta for early shipment of goods. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 

‘wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 10.08, as 
compared with 8.39 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 16.75, as compared with 17.37 
a year ago. 
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Bakery Output 





(Continued from. page 13.) 


ber of commerce officials sent a plea 
to food order administrators ask- 
ing that part of that wholesalers’ 
flour allocation be diverted to local 
companies because discontinuance of 
the service from Memphis had made 
the local bread shortage extremely 
serious. - 

Even if the preliminary estimates 
of a 25% reduction in bakery output 
throughout the nation were true, it 
was contended that the cut still was 
far short of what was necessary, 
from the long-range point of view, for 
even the most conservative optimists 
were agreeing with the pessimists 
that there would hardly be any 
grounds for assurance of flour sup- 
plies distributed even at the 75% 
level, what with the break in the 
pipelines caused by the 21-day wheat 
limitation placed on mills. 

From scattered reports it was es- 
timated that about 60% of the retail 
bakers throughout the country had 
cut their production in bread by 25%. 
Widespread reports of bakers declar- 
ing that they would maintain full 
production and then take extended 
“holidays” when flour bins emptied, 
were somewhat offset in recalling 
that many retail bakers customarily 
close up shop during the hottest part 
of summer, anyway; but the feeling 
persisted that there was considerable 
basis for an outbreak of individual 
“holidays” before another month 
had gone by without price relief or 
assurance of more flour. 

Meanwhile, both the American 
Bakers Association and Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, as well as 
state and regional associations, were 
bulletinizing their membership to 
furnish associations with as much 
and as detailed information as possi- 
ble on cases of individual hardship, es- 
pecially with regard to bakery clos- 
ings, shortened shop hours and con- 
sumer reactions to the growing scar- 
city. 

Bakers’ eyes and ears were trained 
toward Washington whence, it was 
hoped, they would gain information 
aS to-how long the food crisis would 
last. 

Attention was centered on the 
forthcoming meeting of the Murray 
small business committee, scheduled 
for May 15, when, it was expected, 
the whole food problem would be in- 
vestigated on a broader basis. Then 
came word that the hearings had been 
postponed until June 10, a date so far 





Cuban Imports of Flour Up Sharply 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United States flour into Cuba during March 
increased sharply to a total of 220,442 200-lb bags, representing further heavy 
deliveries under the special Cuban government sponsored subsidy in January 
covering 864,000 200-lb bags. The March imports compare with February 
unloadings of 161,096 bags and are the largest March imports in the last six 
years. For the first three months of 1946, imports of United States flour totaled 


412,520 200-lb bags, and are considerably smaller than comparable periods 


of the previous three years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 


1941 1942 


1943 1944 1945 1946 




















January .......00% 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,082 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
Bch "605 Pew cus 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 

Sub-totals 314,286 397,659 455,756 555,784 745,265 412,520 
BOP ok, vaec och cee 104,394 236,078 145,090 114,361 l,i 
BBR eo eas 109,901 107,205 _ 131,632 142,797 A, See 
 nciaeeeees 8,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 CSIR 3k whe o 
re eae 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 ON eee 
Pa eee 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 SERSIG:.. =. véuas 
September’ ........ 82,989 47,661 66,858 9,320 poe ee ee 
Ootober ....4..... 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 | Sees eS ee 
November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 ae ee 

MbOP ......66 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 SROOE. <3. wlininke 

Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 See ences 





in advance as to give bakers little 
hope that their problems would be 
analyzed in time to form a basis for 
much-needed action. iz 

Unrést among the ranks of labor, 
nurt by the workers’ anxiety 
that decreased production would show 
up in their pay checks, was hardly 
contributory to the comfort of the 
baking industry. 





Processor's Holiday 





(Continued from page 9.) 


‘ sending its grain exports through the 


St. Lawrence River, by-passing Buf- 
falo. ‘We haven’t had any Canadian 
grain arrive here this year,’ he said. 
“If they don’t send it now, we will 
refuse to unload it when times are 
right again.” 

At the time Mr. Leveridge an- 
nounced his plans to obtain approval 
of other union officials for the “holi- 
day,” he said that more than 1,500 
members of the union in Greater 
Kansas City alone lost from one to 
two weeks’ work in April and that 
600 men were laid off indefinitely. 
“The labor prospect in May is even 
more dismal and the prediction is 
that mill workers will receive only 
one or two weeks’ work,” he added. 

Four of Kansas City’s eight flour 
mills were shut down because of a 
lack of wheat when Mr. Leveridge 
announced his intention of seeking 
the union executive committee’s sanc- 
tion of the threatened holiday. 

“The mill ‘workers do not oppose 
the shipping of food to Europe to 
prevent starvation,” Mr. Leveridge 
said. “We do feel, however, that 
the American public is making a 
great enough sacrifice in giving up 
the wheat and that taking the means 
of earning food from American mill 
workmen is asking too much. 

“The government’s refusal to proc- 
ess wheat with American workmen 
and in American mills is a_short- 
sighted policy that undoubtedly is 
wasting wheat. The government in- 
sists that it has not the time to wait 
for the wheat to be ground into 
flour and is shipping the raw grain 
to Europe. 

“Yet-the-wheat must be ground be- 
fore people can eat it and statistics 
show that 80% of continental 
Europe’s milling industry was de- 
stroyed by war. 

“The domestic flour market is 
threatened through the government 
bonus on wheat for export. Farm- 
ers cannot be expected to sell wheat 
to mills when the government will 
pay 30c more a bushel in buying for 
foreign export.” 

Mr. Leveridge said that he and 
other officials of the Grain Processors 
union had sent numerous telegrams 
to Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, and to President Tru- 
man and the only answers received 
had been from subordinates stating 
that something would be done to al- 
leviate the situation. 





Excess Wheat | 


(Continued from page 9.) 


ernment figures. Millers estimate 
that 21-days’ stocks of wheat were 
used in April and that only a few 
mills, principally in and around Min- 





neapolis, had greater than 21-day in- 


véntories on May 1. 

Secretary Anderson at a press con- 
ference last week. remained hope- 
ful that export commitments, now 






89 


more than 500,000 tons behind wheat 
‘and flour equivalent export goals, 
will be met by June 30. Mr. An- 
derson also said that the government 
has no plans to ration flour. 

He said that advices from French 
North Africa predict a 3,000,000-ton 
wheat crop harvested by June 1 will 
relieve the pressure on this and 
other wheat surplus nations to aid 
the starvation areas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES LEE DICK DIES 
AT BAG CONVENTION 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — James Lee 
Dick, president of the Hutchinson 
Bag Co., died in Chicago April 27 
while attending a bag manufacturers’ 
convention. | 

Mr. Dick was preparing to return 
home following the meeting when he 
suffered a stroke. Mrs. Dick reached 
his side before his death. 

Burial services were held in Hutch- 
inson April 29. In addition to Mrs. 
Dick, he is survived by a brother, 
Sam Dick, and two sisters, all resid- 
ing in California. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 26, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 








Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





mine@is ..666< 16,804 963 11,577 4,437 
Private terminals “> .\ 10 2 
PORES si nie eke: 16,804 963 11,587 4,439 


Vancouver-New 





Westminster .. 1,968 6 399 130 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRCOTE. 6s vise 792 6 1,088 1,538 
Churchill ....... 1,878 eo ot eo 
Prince Rupert .. 1 

Tetale. 5. de% 21,444 963 13,074 6,106 

Yéar ago ..... 68,891 1,376 14,395 9,751 


Receipts during week— 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,374 39 1,133 133 
Pacific seaboard. 1,180 oe 7 10 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 11 Se 11 4 

yt ere are 3,565 39 1,151 148 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





AMO 4.0.0 parece s 4,598 305 4,210 1,172 

Lar 163 2 234 163 
Pacific seaboard. 1,240 a 50 18 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

@mm Giv. .i.... 274 iy 20 8 

wl: 7 aah Berea 6,271 306. 4,515 1,361 


, BPOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to April 26, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 171,077 3/850 52,798 37,201 
Pacific seaboard. 45,075 > ene 556 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GER GAG, iste 0> 662 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to April 26, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 204,824 3,609 54,795 35,705 
Pacific seaboard. 58,867 1,792 416 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ......% 10,216 


2,309 2,041 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 

figures for the previous weeks: 
April April April May 

13 20 27 


Five mills ... 20,865 24,558 *32,580 


*Four mills. 


33,413 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 4, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts—. —Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946, 1945 
Minneapolis .. be ~~ +- 13,230. 19,220 
Kansas City .. 250 650 1,975 4,350 
Philadelphia .. 1206 100 oes evs 
1,170 4,380 


Milwaukee ..,. 60 130 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and. stocks of flax- 

seed:‘at principal primary points for the 
week ended May 4, in thousand. bushels: 
; Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis. . 41 116 72 201,471 "338 
Duluth ..... 25 121 146 77 13053 318 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business last week 
shook down to a struggle with shipping 
directions on the limited amount of flour 
that millers will be able to produce in 
May under present government restrictions. 
New sales were practically eliminated, ex- 
cept for occasional small lots to regular 
customers who have been on this buying 
basis for some time, and even this type 
of transaction was shut off in the majority 
of milling companies. 

Millers were helpless to fill the insistent 
demand for flour, which came from every 
buyer and almost all mills were in a posi- 
tion where they anticipate that they will 
have to cancel some contracts that are 
on the books by the end of June, unless 
by some miracle Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat is released to them for domestic mill- 
ing before that time. Carrying over of 
such contracts into the new crop year 
involves too many hazards, particularly 
now that Washington thought is turning 
to the necessity of higher bread prices, 
which may involve subsidy cancellation 
and higher fiour price ceilings. 

It is doubtful at this time if any im- 
portant amount of flour will be milled from 
the new crop in time to get the product 
te flour users in June. Even with an 
early harvest the time lag from wheat 
field to bakery is too great to assure any 
buyer that he will receive flour in that 
month. 

Altogether it is becoming more evident 
that bread will be scarce everywhere by 
the end of May. Already most stores are 
sold out by noon as a result of produc- 
tion cuts made by bakers, in many cases 
running up to 40% of previous produc- 
tion. Some retail bakers apparently plan 
to continue operations on about the old 
scale as long as their flour stocks last 
and then close up for a vacation. . Since 
most of them will reach the shut down 
point at the same time, a heavier burden 
will be thrown on the wholesaler all at 
once. 

The avid search for flour has led many 
wholesale bakers to instruct their sales- 
men-drivers to pick up as much flour in 
the retail store as possible when making 
bread deliveries, and some are reported to 
be giving bonuses on salesman’s bread 
loads above the reduced load basis in 
Proportion as the individual salesman’s 
search for flour is successful. Such last 
ditch efforts obviously will clean out re- 
tail flour stocks very fast, and the house- 
wife who cannot get bread will not be 
able to shift to home baking unless she 
has built up a home flour cache. 

Mill operating levels were off sharply 
last week, dropping to the lowest point on 
the crop: Many mills were down most or 
all of the week, others being able to run 
on previous government and export orders. 
The same situation prevails this week, al- 
though running time averages a little high- 
er. For the rest of the month, rate of 
activity is likely to be low. Some millers 
plan to grind their wheat stocks steadily 
during the forepart of the month as far 
as the wheat will go and then shut down. 
Others will shut down part of their ca- 
pacity and run the remainder through the 
month and into June. Even though pro- 
duction records probably will never show 
a complete blank, as far as the domestic 
market is concerned, the net effect will 
be about the same as if every mill in 
the nation closed about May 13. 

Some mills will be able to stretch out 
running time a bit farther than their do- 
mestic allotment on export sales for which 
licenses have been approved or on sales 
to the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration for which they can retain extra 
wheat if they are fortunate enough to 
have it in the bin now. So far, there 
is no indication of when of how the CCC 
will make available any wheat to millers 
for export flour, although that is part of 
the program. Unless bonus wheat deliveries 
piek up greatly, the amount of grain allo- 
cated for export milling is not likely to 
be important. 

Prices remained nominally at ceilings for 
both family and bakery flour. Quotations 
May 4: family flour $4@4.40, bakery 
straight grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft 
winter standard grade $3.35, all 80% ex- 
traction. 

Sales of flour by southwestern mills last 
week averaged only about 8% of capacity, 
compared with 16% in the preceding week 
and 51% a year ago. Most of the business 
represented sales made in the last few 
days of April for export and to the gov- 
ernment. Bookings to the domestic trade 
represented only a few thousand sacks, 
widely scattered: 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, none quiet, 2 slow and 4 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Extremely light sales 
ranged from zero to 12% and averaged 
8%, compared with 13% a week ago and 
57% a year ago. Practically all book- 
ings went to the family buyers. Opera- 
tions ranged from zero to 75% and aver- 
aged 52%, compared with 58% a week 
ago and 78% a year ago. A number of 
mills shut down for a few days then re- 
sumed operation. Prices closed unchanged. 





Quotations, delivered rate points in trucks, 
100-lb cottons, May 4: family, 80% extra 
emergency $4.10@4.46; bakery, carlots $3.32 
unenriched, in trucks $3.65. 

Omaha: Milling production weathered 
three full days here last week, with 24- 
hour production each day. This enabled 
small shipments to regular customers. Such 
shipments went out on shipping directions 
for flour which had previously been booked. 
No additional bookings or outside sales 
were reported. 

Wheat supplies are dwindling with each 
day’s production. Two large mills have 
less than 15-day supplies on hand. Hoard- 
ing of flour in the city has not been felt 
as yet, but mill officials say it is ex- 
pected. - A plentiful supply of flour in 
smaller communities is known to be in 
effect. : 

The bag supply continues short, with 
the strike continuing after many weeks. 
However, as one mill executive explained, 
the shortage can’t get much worse since 
only small amounts of flour will be pro- 
duced. ‘ 

Export shipments are relatively light 
also. Millers prefer’ to spread out pro- 
duction of flour so that unemployment will 
not range too heavily at the end of the 
month. Mills in outstate Nebraska all 
report shutdowns. At Fairbury, Neb., flour 
production has been halted indefinitely. 
Prices remain the same. 

Wichita: Mills resumed curtailed opera- 
tions May 1, with the expectation of ob- 
serving a three-day week. They are op- 
erating at considerably less than 75% of 
capacity for an over-all average of about 
60%. Some mills are operating only one 
unit. Sales are reported as nothing. Bak- 
ers’ output is so reduced there was an 
actual bread shortage in Wichita May 1. 


Hutchinson: No sales and only limited 
operations mark the situation here. Many 
frenzied appeals for flour are finding mills 
wholly unable to meet even a small frac- 
tion of the indicated need. Flour has 
been contracted against all wheat on hand, 
and unless there is replenishing of wheat 
stocks, no more flour can be sold this 
crop year. Bakers in some instances are 
offering family flour prices, in the hope 
of obtaining flour from mills. The proces- 
sors’ chief concern now is meeting con- 
tracts under the limited operations im- 
posed by the government. 

Salina: The inquiry for flour is heavy, 
but with millers unable to buy wheat, 
sales are practically at a standstill. Ship- 
ping directions are exceptionally good. 

Texas: Fitting their operations as best 
they can into the pattern dictated by the 
imminent exhaustion. of wheat supplies, 
Texas mills are working to put off a final 
shutdown as long as possible, while en- 
deavoring to do equal justice to all their 
customers in the distribution of their out- 
turn while it lasts. Apparently, the only 
sales now being booked are of a trivial 
volume of family flour, 3 to 5% of ca- 
pacity, to established customers, for im- 
mediate shipment. Operations in most 
cases are at 50 to 60% of capacity, with a 
few concerns running at full capacity 
where justified by unfilled orders for ex- 
port or to government agencies. Unless 
wheat supplies are replenished from some 
source in the meantime, it seems likely that 
by the latter part of May operations will 
have to cease. Quotations May 4: family 
flour, 80% extraction $4.30@4.43, standard 
bakers, 80% $3.54, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Open flour offerings from 
northwestern mills are a thing of the past. 
The larger mills claim they have not a 
pound to offer, yet they sell a little every 
day. As they explain it, they are striv- 
ing to maintain their 21-day wheat grind, 
are operating their units on that basis, 
but when they can squeeze in a car for 


an old customer who is not covered by 
contract, they let him have it. In other 
words, the sale and shipment is made on 
the same day. 

Meantime, to customers who are booked 
in advance and partially supplied, the mills 
are allocating the remainder of their out- 
put. Some bakers feel that they are en- 
titled to more flour than they are getting, 
but, in nmrost instances, they are getting 
their fair pro rata share, 

Inquiry, of course, is almost overwhelm- 
ing. As they see it today, however, millers 
have no assurance of more than a 21-day 
grind, or what wheat they have on hand at 
present, to meet an almost 60-day de- 
mand. There is, of course, no wheat arriv- 
ing for sale, nor will there be as long as the 
government is paying a bonus of 30c bu, 
which the millers are not permitted to do. 
Consequently, the millers feel they will be 
lucky if they can ship 50% of the flour 
they -have sold for shipment by, or prior 
to, June 30. Beyond that date, of course, 
there is nothing definite known about 
continuance of the subsidy, and mills are 
not entertaining offers for shipment there- 
after. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
were again around 35% of capacity, com- 
pared with 33% a week earlier, and 62% 
a year ago. 

Quotations May 4: spring standard 80% 
$3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: New 
business is virtually at a standstill, Mills 
are unable to buy wheat, and many of them 
have much less than the allotted 21-day 
grind on hand. Running’*time between now 
and the new crop will. apparently depend 
upon how much wheat the government will 
allocate to mills. Flour inquiry continues 
heavy, but mills necessarily are out of 
market. Scarcity of millfeed is more pro- 
nounced than ever. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Bakers are becoming more and 
more concerned about flour supplies. Prac- 
tically all mills represented in this city 
are out of the market and only a few 
are allocating small lots to bakers in 
urgent need of flour. Practically all bakers 
in Chicago have reduced their produc- 
tion of bakery goods, but many feel more 
drastic cuts will be necessary, as «mills 
are not expected to be in position to offer 
much flour during the next few weeks. Ship- 
ping directions are plentiful, and as many 
mills resumed operations on May 1, some 
deliveries are being made. Mills are also 
out of the market on family flour and 
some are allocating flour to customers 
whose stocks have been cleaned up. Family 
flour in some instances is also being pur- 
chased by bakers from retail stores. Quota- 
tions May 4: spring 80% $3.47, family 
flour 80% $4.11, hard winter 80% $3.47, soft 
winter $3.41@3.51. 

St. Louis: Mills are not trying to sell 
flour under present conditions. The pros- 
pects of securing any wheat are very 
slim. Mills are unable to take care of new 
business other than their regular custom- 
ers and at that they are only making de- 
liveries to carry them a short while. The 
demand continues heavy. Prospects are 
that some of the mills will have to close 
down in the very near future. Jobbers 
say it is almost impossible to get replace- 
ment cars from their regular mills. Con- 
sequently they are only making small lot 
deliveries to carry bakers along. 

Central states mills report a steady de- 
mand which they are unable to satisfy 
under present conditions. New business is 
out of the question until there is some 
prospect of getting wheat to grind. In 
the meantime they are trying to take care 
of the regular trade by making deliveries 
in small parcels. 


Quotations May 4: prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: It is becoming clear that re- 
cent regulations of the government are 


going to close down many mills and great- 
ly reduce production. Flour buyers will 
not get anything like 75%. of last year’s 
supplies. With mills limited to 21 days’ 
average grind on wheat, and not being able 
to buy any more, many will have to close 
down entirely. 

Cleveland: Conditions are chaotic. The 
only flour that is being shipped is to 
jobbers or bakers having contracts with 
mills. Uncertainty of the amount the mill 
will be able to ship, makes it very doubt- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 


5 Chicago 
Spring family 80% ............ $...@4.11 
Spring standard 80% .......... ++ +@3.47 
Hard winter family 80% ....... ~ Je 
* Hard winter high gluten 80%... ise. 
Hard winter standard 80% .... +++ @3.47 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ... +0 PU 2.00 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 3.41@3.61 
Rye flour, white ..........5+.5. 7.00@7.30 
PPO WOU, GRE obs d Ke teueseses 5.40@6.00 
RE. eae 2 a +. @3.66 
New York 
Spring high gluten 80% ........ $...@3.95 
Spring standard 80% ........... -+-@3.75 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... obs Py 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... +++ @3.77 
VO TOUS, NORIS 66 ei A 7.55@7.7 


See Gy, GATE ok wlan cen an evens 
SA EN Ai ee Fae 
Seattle 8. Francisco 

6 82 Oy AE Re 
-»--@3.66 ...@... 


Family patent 80%. 
Soft winter straight. 


*Nashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 


ovo... 
«++ @3.78 


(Quotations 
Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
ery SS ee ee ee a eee At Py 
«+-@3.34 ...@... ---@3.50 ...@3.70 
++-@... 4,.00@4.40 sw Q@ewe 7, ae 
ose ees ---@3.61 vests 05@.. 
vis Be aS -@3.31 3.50@3.55 +» @3.70 
‘et. ait » as. ---@3.8 ~~ we 
eT Foe - @3.35 --@. -- @3.80 
7.10 @7.20 oe eee --»@6.99 -«@7.65 
6.50@6.60 ~6@... --»@5.99 --@7.00 
- +» @3.62 *-@... ..-@3.99 ...@3.73 
Phila Boston Cleveland *Nashville 
$...@ ... $3.95@3.97 $...@3.86 $...@... 
++-@3.73  3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ... 
+++@3.73 3.756@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... 
-++@3.75 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 5.10@6.20 
7.65@7.80 ...@... eee: ee 
«0 0@3.76  .2es@... sien GD :cje» -@. 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf... $...@5.05 $.. 5.30 
Spring second patent! «~»@4.40 ...@4.80 


Spring first clear{ @3.30 o's 
Spring exports$ ‘ @11.70 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst @5.50 --@. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ...@... 
**In cot- 


798-Ib cottons. §280-lb cottons. 
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ful how long the baker can operate. The 
flour jobber might as well take a vacation 
for the month of June. Millers of soft 
wheat flour are unable to find any wheat, 
Fats and oils are offered in very limited 
quantities, not nearly enough to supply 
the trade even with a 25% reduction in 
sweet goods. Sugar is becoming scarce, 
Eastern refineries temporarily are out of 
raws, and have instructions to ship sugar 
to Europe when raws do arrive. Bakers, 
both large and small, hotels and restaurants, 
as a whole, have cut their production 
25%. 

Quotations May 4: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, spring wheat $3.66; hard win- 
ter $3.66; soft. wheat $3.66, all 80%. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Only a trickle of flour is being 
sold, due to the 21-day wheat inventory 
restriction. It is practically a settled con- 
viction in the trade that flour will he 
very scarce until the new crop appears, 
In the meantime, there is much interest 
in the various plans discussed in public 
offices and in newspapers as to rationing 
flour, In the opinion of some bakers, the 
tightening wheat market is bound to re- 
sult in less bread being offered and either 
the price per loaf will go up or the size 
of the loaf will be reduced before long in 
order to meet the situation. There has 
been no general increase in prices, but 
some price increases have been made hy 
individual bakers. Many believe that op- 
erations can be profitably met by the 
2c increase in the price of rye bread and 
request a similar increase in other breads, 
Elimination of waste through prevention 
of accumulation of stales by more accu- 
rate buying and education of the’ consum- 
er is receiving considerable attention. Much 
of the wheat being ground is for export, 
ordered by the government for its uses 
abroad. 

Quotations, cottons: northwestern $3.70; 
southwestern extraction $3.70; soft wheat 
$3.80, all 80%. 

New York: The flour market presents a 
sickening picture with a complete absence 
of new orders and only a trickle of in- 
coming shipments on old contracts. As 
mills were again able to grind May 1, 
hope arose that some emergency orders 
could be filled where customers of long 
standing were desperate for flour, but it 
could not be found that millers could 
promise anything definite. Not only are 
they uncertain about how long they will 
be operating, because of lack of wheat, 
but the confusion is so complete that 
some are beginning to wonder even about 
possible regulation on the new crop. No 
broker can remember a comparable situ- 


ation, for no matter what the capacity 
of the mill, the answer boils down to 
“no flour.” Many inquire for substitutes 


and the demand for family flour by bakers 
shows their concern over supplies and an 
anticipation of possible black market ac- 
tivities. If brokers foresaw a happier pic- 
ture within the next few weeks they 
might all take vacations this month, but 
the current outlook is too depressing for 
anyone to go away with a clear mind. 

Quotations May 4: high glutens $3.95, 
standard patents $3.75, soft winters $3.77, 
all 80%. 

Boston: New flour business continues 
light and almost at a standstill. <A few 
mills in a position to do so are accept- 
ing some small commitments in the case 
of regular customers who are in urgent 
need of flour, but the total is small. While 
mills were reported operating as of May 1, 
the 21-day wheat inventory limitation, plus 
the increasingly tight supply situation, 
will not permit the majority to operate 
throughout the month and it is feared 
that by June many bakers will not be able 
to secure flour. Bakers are curtailing the 
use of flour by various methods, but in 
general it does not appear that the 25% 
reduction has been reached: Announce- 
ment by the OPA of the raising of rye 
bread ceilings 2c lb, gives rise for the 
hope that relief will follow soon on 
white bread and wheat bread prices. Quo- 
tations May 4: spring 80% $3.75@3.77, 
spring high gluten, nominal $3.95@3.97; 
southwestern 80% $3.75@3.77; soft winter 
80% $3.75@3.77. 

Philadelphia: The flour market displayed 
no soft spots of any kind last week, with 
prices largely nominal at ceilings. Bakers 
throughout the country are anxiously seek- 
ing flour, but most mills are either shut 
down or operating on government and ex- 
port orders. Domestic trade sales are in- 
significant. The supply situation is expect- 
ed to deteriorate constantly during the com- 
ing months unless there is a reversal of 
government policy, which earmarks all 
wheat acquired under the bonus and cer- 
tificate programs for export. With the 
mills now under a 21-day wheat inventory, 
surpluses probably will be ground and 
turned over to the government. However, 
a surplus of this nature appears negiigi- 
ble, as mill wheat stocks are running low, 
and the -buying monopoly created by the 
government bonus plan may force the in- 
dustry to at least a partial shut down 
before the new crop becomes available 

Quotations May 4: spring 80% $3.73, 
hard winter 80% $3.73; soft winter straight 
nearby 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: All mills were out of the 
market last week. Mill representatives 
received letters from their firms asking 
them to not make any inquiries relative 
to the date flour offerings would be re- 
sumed. Mills state that they do not know 
when they will have whéat to grind or 
flour to offer, but will immediately notify 
their representatives when offerings are 
possible. Several mill representatives called 
on their trade in the Tri-State area the 
past . week. They stated they had no 
flour to offer, but made the trip to boister 
the morale of the bakers, who are worry- 
ing about the dire results that may come 
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from the shortages of baking materials. 
Mill representatives are gloomy, too, about 
the next few months they are facing with 
no flour to offer. They are also not sure 
that more new curtailing orders may not be 


jssued in Washington to further hamper 
mills, salesmen, bakers and flour job- 
pers. Strict orders not to contact new 


customers in the event flour offerings are 
resumed are issued to mill representatives. 
Flour on the books is being received only 
in meager amounts by bakers and job- 
pers... Newspaper publicity about scarcity 
of flour has caused continued heavy .buy- 
ing of family’.flour: This: flour will be 
wasted, ‘it’ is* predicted, because of hot 
weather spoilage and bugs. Retail bakers 
t close 


in many . instances. state they will 

their shops for the majority of weekdays 
shortly. : 

Quotations May 4: hard wititer flour 


$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat 
standard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
soft wheat bakery flour $3.68@3.70; Pacific 
coast $3.72, family flour §$4.25@4.71, all 
80% extraction. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The “general curtailment 
of operations continues at a more drastic 
pace, a8 mills find that they cannot com- 
pete with government. To some, the situa- 
tion in a way resembles an auction, with 
the mills trying to buy flour for Ameri- 
can consumption and the government for 
foreign: use. The main trouble in this 
ease seems to be that one of the bidders 
is also the auctioneer, and has tied the 
other fellow up in all sorts of restric- 
tions and rules so that he can’t offer much 
competition. Whereas prior to this week 
a respectably large part of the men en- 
gaged in the flour business expressed the 
opinion that the new crop would save the 
situation, now it is almost unanimously 
felt that the end of May will see a com- 
plete breakdown. Many people believe that 
the next three or four weeks will bring 
about a situation that no one ever imagined 
could prevail in America. Hard winter 
80% $3.48, soft winter 80% $3.60, spring 
wheat 80% $3.58; all prices are f.o.b. mill, 
except last which is f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Atlanta: “Nothing to report except trou- 
ble,’ say members of the milling indus- 
try here, as the flour. situation grows in- 
creasingly tighter and shipment requests 


have to be refused. 
3akers are gradually waking up and 
beginning to realize the true story. Numer- 


ous plants are reported running out of 
flour fast. Curtailment in deliveries has 
already begun in many instances, especial- 
ly by larger bakers. Some have appar- 
ently found a way of curtailing use of 
flour in the loaf also. 


Jobbers do not seem particularly excit- 


ed and conditions are not as bad as in 
February when announcement of 80% flour 
was made, Both wholesale and _ retail 
stocks are sufficient, proving that con- 
sumers purchased heavily at that time. 
However, some flour representatives report 
orders piling up and being returned. 

A&P stores are requesting that flour 
shipped to them be packed in 2, 5 and 


10-lb 
one purchase to a customer, 
information received here. 

Quotations May 4: family 
soft wheat, 80% $4.59 plain, 
rising; bakery flour, 80% 
nominal. 

Nashville: No new sales of flour are be- 
ing reported. In fact until May 1, no 
offerings were made as a majority of mills 
were closed due to the fact that they 
had already ground their 75% basis and 


packages and are planning to limit 
according to 


flour, hard or 
$4.71% self- 
$3.58 @3.60, 


when they started operating again they 
tried to take care of their regular cus- 
tomers by shipping against contracts in- 
stead of making new sales. Reports from 
the local flour blenders vary from “very 
slow’ to “good.” Some reported an un- 


usually dull April which was brought about 
by the heavy hoarding spree of housewives 
the last of February; however, the con- 
sensus is that most of these supplies are 
just about exhausted and new purchases’ 
on the part of the houséwives ‘will soon 
be necessary. Other blenders report that 


their trade is ordering out flour so fast 
that they are one or two weeks behind 
on deliveries, Some of the local hotels 


and eating places are now serving only 
one piece of bread with meals in an ef- 
fort to co-operate with the government 
program.. Local bakers also are trying to 
comply with the ruling but are having 
much difficulty. 

Dealers of corn: meal indicate that their 
supplies are rapidly becoming exhausted 
and they are still unable to secure corn 
from any source. An estimated 15,000,000 
bus of corn are being marketed by Tennes- 
See farmers for the European relief. 

lour prices are unchanged. Quotations 
May 4: soft wheat 80% $5.10@5.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Runs have started on local bak- 
eries within the past week, caused by pub- 


licity attendant to the export wheat pro- 
gram and the announcement that flour 
mills are cut to 75% of domestic produc- 
tion a year ago. One of the largest local 


bakery retailers has cut allocations to his 
Stores _to 75% of previous deliveries, in- 
cluding pastries and all other goods as 
well as bread. He reports that none of his 
Stores ‘within the past week have been 
able to keep bread on the shelves much 
bast noon of any given day. Home demand 
for flour is increasing as bread. stocks 
shrink, and not only flour, but also bread 
itself, is being placed in cold storage lock- 
ets by alarmed consumers. Flour millers 
are carefully rationing their small stocks, 
and it is virtually impossible to buy flour 
m metropolitan areas, although reports 
State that some flour still is available at 
country points. The only milling activity 
of note in this area” within the past 30 
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days was the allocation of 1,000,000 bus of 
wheat to Pacific Northwest mills for grind- 
ing on export. It appears that unless 
some wheat is-allocated to this ‘area by 


the Commodity Credit Corp., which is 
considered -very unlikely, all flour mills 
may be down completely not later than 


July 1. Nominal quotations for all grades 
at full ceiling of $3.65 sack. 


Portland: Some interior mills resumed op- 
erations last week, grinding on their 75% 
May flour quotas for the domestic trade. 
One other mill without a domestic record 
as of last year, started operations on ex- 
port flour for the government. 

Coast flour mills’ generally have suf- 
ficient wheat for 21. :days, and with some 
government export business, it is estimated 
that. the majority cam operate until the 
end of May. But that will be their limit 
under government. restrictions, unless the 
program for th@amills is drastically changed. 
Most millers believe it will nédt be and ex- 
pect to be closed for. a considerable period. 
Some of the mills have gone to a five- 
day week and will try to stretch their 
operations beyond the end of this month. 

Mills are allocating their production as 
much as they can. Already some of the 
smaller bakeries are running out of bread 
early in the morning, but there has been 
no general run for flour on grocery stores. 
* Flour quotations May 4: high gluten 
$3.57, blue stem bakers $3.37, pastry $3.08, 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, 
whole wheat 100% $3.57, graham. $3.37, 
cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The main event in the 
Canadian flour markets this week was 
the announcement by Ottawa that flour 
exports from Canada from May 1 will be 
entirely under control of the Canadian 
wheat board and that all outstanding per- 
mits will be cancelled as of May 13. Ship- 
ments in transit to port of exit by May 6 
will be allowed to clear on original per- 
mits.. Where there is doubt that ship- 
ments will clear final ports of exit in 
Canada by May 13, shippers must. apply. 
to the board for new permits. This ac- 
tion centralizes control of flour exports 
and shippers will now be assured that 
when an export permit for flour is is- 
sued the necessary amount of wheat to 
produce it will be available from the 
Board. Canadian mills are grinding to 
capacity with the 10% reduction in do- 
mestic production going for export. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations May 4: 
for export, government regulation flour 
$11.70 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, 
$11.75 Halifax, $11.80 New York, for ship- 
ment to end of July; top patents’ for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bak- 
ers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
éartage is performed. ; 

Winter wheat flour business is dull. Do- 
mestic requirements are easily filled and 
export demand is at a standstill. In the 
West Indies where this flour usually finds 
a ready market spring wheat flour is 
getting the preference. Winters have to 
be cheaper than they are at present to 
interest buyers. Apparently the avail- 
able supply of wheat is sufficient to al- 
low some flour exporting if any demand 
existed. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quo- 
tations May 4: standard grades of soft 
winters $5.50. bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis; for export $6.40 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $2. 

Winter wheat is not coming out from 
farms but most mills have more than suf- 
ficient stocks on hand to supply the flour 
demand. The acreage of the growing crop 
is much below normal and lack of rain 
is retarding growth. The price is the 
ceiling. Quotations May 4: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 
alent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Apart from a few small lots, 
export business in Canadian flour last week 
appeared to be at a standstill. Mills, 
however, continue to operate to capacity 
on previous’ orders. Domestic demand 
shows no let-up and supplies are moving 
freely. Quotations May 4: top patent 
springs for. delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $5.30 
cottons; second patents $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: With western flour mills sold 
up on everything until the end of this 
month and no permits yet issued for June 
clearances, flour exporters here are now 
just marking time. In the meantime, 
buyers in China are flooding this market 
with orders for any type of flour and a 
leading exporter estimated that on the 
basis of orders now on hand it would 
take mills two years to fill the require- 
ments. China is the only market to which 
commercial shipments can be made from 
here and the only thing that is now lack- 
ing .for a record movement is wheat for 
the mills. There is an abundance of steam- 
ship space available and Chinese import- 
ers have arranged the necessary credits. 

In the domestic trade flour men here 
are not selling but merely dealing out 
quantities to buyers in view of the new 
quota system. There has been no actual 
shortage of supplies so far and the gen- 
eral impression among the trade is that 
the situation will gradually become normal 
shortly. 

Prices for hard wheat grinds are un- 
changed as of May 4, cash car quota- 
tions for cotton 98’s being: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents -$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Cake and pastry flour supplies from On- 
tarie mills are on -the light side with 
prices to the trade unchanged at $7.50. 
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Alike... 
but Different 


O flours of 80% extraction (now 
required of all mills by the govern- 
ment) may be alike in complying with 
Uncle Sam’s requirements and yet be 
miles apart in baking qualities. 


Such differences can spell plenty of © 
trouble for the unwary flour buyer. It 
is better to know when you buy flour. 
And Kelly-Erickson makes a_ point of 
knowing. Our efficient laboratory facili- 
ties provide a reliable indication of how 
a flour will perform in the bakery. 


That’s why we can help you buy flour 
more efficiently. Knowing your shop con- 
ditions, we can choose a flour that will 
come closest to meeting your particular 
situation. And you will know that you 
are getting the best that can be made 
under current government restrictions. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT GCO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mirime Co., Inman, Kan. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ot COLORADO 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, +. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with’ order, | 
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HELP WANTED 








PETE TTR VARY 
WANTED — MILLING SCHOOL GRADU- 
ate or man with equivalent training to 
work into organization of large modern 
mill located in Middle West. Good op- 
portunity for right type of man. Address 
7950, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO HEAD MILLER 
who is experienced in production and 
maintenance. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. In replying state experience, 
age, general qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Address 7952, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—MAINTENANCE FOREMAN TO 
supervise all maintenance trades in large 
modern mill, including boiler room, Some 
engineering background desirable. This 
is a permanent position and affords a 
good opportunity for the future. Ad- 
dress 7951, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FOR MILL REMODELING OR REFLOW- 
ing write A. E. Reesor, Calgary, Alta., 


Canada. 


SECOND MILLER AVAILABLE, PREFER- 
ably day run. Twelve years’ experience, 
spring wheat. Good references. Address 
7921, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
and superintendent of small flour mill by 
thoroughly experienced and reliable mill- 
er, single man, good references. Address 
7944, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CEREAL CHEMIST—12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence includes baking laboratory evalua- 
tion of raw materials, flour mill products 
control for hard and soft wheat, research 
and superyisien. B. S. degree, references. 
Now pleasantly ommley <2. seeks more re- 
sponsible*pbsition - arge@ o iggy ones 

acific 























atory. Location, West coast, 
Northwest omMidwest. Address 7929, The 1016 Baltimore. * Kansas City, Mo. 
Northweste: Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The reported pending ad- 
vance of $10 ton in the ceiling. price of 
millfeed, to put it more in dine with ground 
coarse grain values, whi interesting, 
not causing much concern to either sellers 
or buyers, since there is none for~ sale. 
Production is down to low ebb, and prom- 
ises to be even lighter. Mixers would 
like to get possession’ of more millfeed 
if it was available and the price is al- 
together a dary ideration. Out- 
put is not enough to care for standing 
month-to-month contracts, mixed-car de- 
mand, and the flour mills’ own feed-mix- 
ing units. Mills in position to offer ground 
oats report insistent demand from buyers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as well as 
Gulf port markets, but there are not 
enough oats to go around, and producers 
are holding for’a 15c bu advance in oats 
ceilings or a bonus. Feeders in every sec- 
tion of the country are clamoring for feeds 
of any kind, and if formula feed plants 
cannot find more ingredients soon, a still 
sharper curtailment in production is 
threatened. : 

Kansas City: Practically no millfeed is 
coming on the market now, with produc- 
tion greatly reduced by government order 
and mills far behind on any contracts they 





still have. Occasional cars represent the 
only new business being done. Carlot ceil- 
ing: $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are more scarce 
with trade demands unsatisfied. Prices 
continue at the ceiling. Quotations, bur- 
laps, carlots for southern deliveries $1.95, 
for northern deliveries $1.90. 

Omaha: There has not been any appreci- 
able amount of millfeed on the Omaha 
market for some time. No hope for a 
change in the situation is expressed. Prices 
remain the same, $36.50 ton, carlot; 
$37.50, 1l.c.1. 

Wichita: Millfeed has about disappeared 
from the Wichita market. Scant offerings 
were further curtailed by mills shutting 
down for the last week in April. Re- 
sumed mill operations are so reduced as 
to make any increase in supply negligible. 
Mixed cars absorb meager supply. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed seekers begged in 
vain for supplies as the new month 
brought resumption of part-time opera- 
tions. Mills as a rule will be unable to 
offer feed to other than those who pre- 
viously contracted it. Quotations, nominal- 
ly, ceiling: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies considerably below 
trade requirements. Quotations remain at 
ceilings: $36:50@37.50, basis Kansas City. 


Fort Worth: With production now only 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 
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Designers aid Builders 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


‘CONVEYORS, INCLUDING FLOOR - TO - 


Floor . Conveyors, $395; Bag and Box 
Pilers, $530; 15-ton Truck Scales $450; 
20-ton Truck Scales, $510; repairs .and 
parts for all makes of truck scales. Im- 
mediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 50 
Bellview, Columbus, Ohio. 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR SALE ABSO- 
lutely complete equipment for flour mill, 
four to five hundred barrels capacity, 
with electric motor... Also . can» include 
200 H.P. steam engine and generator set. 
Modern machinery, full caliper rolls, now 
operating. Machinery immediately avail- 
able. Here is your chance to get into 
milling businéss on bargain basis. In- 
spection invited. Address 7956, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bidg., 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 





Only 11 Miles from New York City 











MACHINERY WANTED 








Nate SSRN v 


A ARAL EARN NOME Tt 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic ‘scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—COAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Hxpellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
1897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 








WANTED —1 ANETSBERGER REVERSI- 
ble sheeter; 1 Anetsberger Die Cut Uni- 
versal Pastry and Roll Production Table; 
1 Oliver or Hayssen Wrapping Machine. 
Must be in good working condition or 
new, and available for immediate deliv- 
ery. Address 7875, The Northwestern 

...Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


nf 
¥ 


Kees 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











50 or 60% of capacity, the supply situa- 
tion is at its. worst. Quotations (ceiling): 
mill run, burla $42.20, delivéred” TOP. j 
»Toledo: All millfeéds are selling at. ceil- 
ing levels of.- $42.37: sacks, : f.o.b. --Toledo, 
with greatly ’‘reduced. output due -to the 
closing down of many mills due to govern- 
ment regulations and inability to get wheat. 

Cleveland: There -is not any’feed at any 
price. Most mills have been shut down the 
past 10 days and 50% of the mills do not 
expect to de much milling for the next 
60 days. . 

Buffalo: The greatly reduced. output of 
millfeeds due to thé 80% extraction or- 
der, together with a sharp break in. mill- 
ing operations compared with a year ago, 
is forcing everybody to get along, percent- 
age-wise, with the available supplies. Sup- 
plies are far in arrears of demand and 
nothing during the week has occurred to 
relieve the critical situation. . Quotations: 
$41.55 straigMt carlots, f.o.b: Buffalo. 

Boston: Production of millfeeds continues 
light while there is no decline in de- 
mand. Scarcity of by-product feeds and 
corn offerings intensifies the acute sup- 
ply situation. Improving spring pasturage 
is not relieving the heavy demand. . Mill 
run: $45.67@46.17. é 

Philadelphia: Demand is active and the 
market continues firm, with supplies small; 
mill run $44.84@465.34. 

Pittsburgh: Front page publicity con- 
cerning the black market in corn and 
millfeeds featured newspapers here the 
past week. Grain dealers state the pub- 
lic reaction. is reflected by many persons 
declaring they are contacting their pub- 
lic officials at Washington to try and save 
their poultry and dairy stocks from slaugh- 
ter because of high-priced and insufficient 
feed stocks. Demand continues heavy with 
stocks dwindling to new lows and no 
hope of replacements in sight. Mill run, 
carlots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $43.61@44.65, 
mixed cars $1 higher. 


Atlanta: Demand heavy;. trend _un- 
changed; supply far. short.»-of demand; . 
$46.20 @ 46.70. : 

Nashville: Curtailment. of mill produc- 


tion makes offerings extremely light. De- 
mand is far in excess of supply. Little 
relief expected now- but other grains to be 
harvested from: time to time might’ ‘ease 
the situation a little locally. 

Seattle: There is no longer a millfeed . 
market in this area. Large millers with 
feed departments have entirely discon- 
tinued the sale of any mill offal outside 
their own organizations, and interior mills 
with no feed departments are under such 
heavy pressure that a trade of some kind 
is invariably involved in any movement 
of their millfeed. Flour millers are .pessi- 
mistic about their ability to keep operat- 
ing more than 30 days, and some smaller 
units have already shut down completely. 


~The only hope that any millers have of 


making millfeed between now and the ar- 
rival of new crop wheat, about mid-Au- 
gust, is that ©€CC may allocate a quantity 
of wheat to mills for grinding against 
export orders. Nominal quotations: $36,50. 
Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. .* 
Ogden: Millfeed conditions in ‘Utah cén- 
tinue tight, with mills and manufactur- 
ers reporting bins almost empty. Plants 
are unable to get wheat and cannot begin 
to operate normally. Idaho and Utah 
wheat for 1946 is anticipated about July 1, 
with some Kansas wheat earlier, mills re- 


port. Quotations (unchanged): mill. run 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b.. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $37, ceiling; California prices: 


$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices $1 above San Fran- 
cisco. $ we 
Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed f& i aeetrade 
ed. Feeding grains are hard to get 
conseguently all the millifeed offering is 
quickly sold. Production is at record levy- 
els but is insufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. Exports are prohibited until 
June 15. Sales are at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions May 4: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, 


midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed continue 
in excellent demand and apart from minor 
amounts from Alberta moving into British 
Columbia, all of the run from prairie mills 
is moving to eastern Canada. Despite the 
good output, supplies are still short of re- 
quirements. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts _$26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
very heavy despite the advent of spring, 
the cold, wet weather necessitating con- 
tinued feeding by poultry and _ livestock 
producers. Added to this is the scarcity 
and also high price for feed grains. Deal- 
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ers are maintaining strict rationing of al] 
sales. Prices are unchanged at ceiling ley- 
els, Cash car quotations: bran © $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS Ei: 





Minneapolis: Business on mill books about 
enough .to take care of -output for the 
month, 80 some have withdrawn entirely 
from the market. On June 1 the ceiling 
takes effect, and with the current rye 
market about $1.35 bu over the ceiling, 
mills want to grind out every bushel they 
own before the end of the month, The 
rye market is very strong, advancing the 
limit on the closing days of last week wit) - 
out any trades. Spot offerings are very light 
and readily salable, but processors are not 
interested in offerings ‘‘to arrive.” Only 
scattered carlot rye flour sales are r.- 
ported. Quotations are purely nominal, 
Pure white rye flour $7.10@7.20 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$6.80@6.90, pure datk $6.50@6.60.° 


Pittsburgh: The demand for rye flour 
is nil because of high, price. Majority 
of ‘mills are not offering. Although .trj- 
state district formerly experienced heavy 
demand for rye flour products because of 
its large foreign-born populations, bakers 
and jobbers state this demand has fallen 
to unbelievably low figures in the past 
several years. Rye flour, fancy white $7.45 
@7.55, medium §$7.35@7.45. 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is very 
strong but supplies are very limited and 
sales are being closely. restricted..to May 
shipments. Quotations, cottons: white $7.45, 
medium $7.55, dark $7. 


Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
is unsettled and irregular, with prices 
easier due largely to weaker cash rye 
premiums, Offerings are limited, while 
buyers are cautious and operating chiefly 
in a small way for immediate needs. White 
patent $7.65@7.80. 


New York: Nearly all mills have with- 
drawn their offers on rye flour, and only 
very limited spot stocks exist. Nominal 
mill prices for pure white flour $7.55@ 
7.75, but buyers were reported willing to 
pay $8.25 for available supplies. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.85, medium 
dark $6.75, Wisconsin pure straight $7.20, 
Wisconsin white patent- $7.65. > 


St. Louis: Flour: prices are 33@83c lower, 
rye meal l4c higher. Sales and shipping 
instructions are slow. _ Pure white flour 
$6.99, medium $6.80, dark $5.99, rye meal 
$6.53. ‘ 

Chicago: The local rye flour business 
is practically at a. standstill. Very few 
mills are in a position to accept business, 
and consequently current business is negli- 
gible. Directions continue good. Prices 
continue’ strong. White. patent $7@7.30, 
medium $6.50@6.95, dark $5.40@6. 


Cleveland: The rye market has _ been 
fluctuating within a range of lic bu. On 
the break, there was considerable rye flour 
bought by both bakers and jobbers. The 
volume would have been larger, but most 
mills are unable to take any more business 
for shipment before June 1. The recent 
decision by the OPA to allow bakers to 
advance rye bread 2c per loaf, providing 
the wholesale price for a 1-lb loaf is 
not in excess of 12c, gave bakers of rye 
bread a new lease on life. Quotations: 
patent white rye flour $7.75, medium rye 
flour $7.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export orders are keep- 
ing these mills operating at a moderate 
rate, However, bookings do not extend 
beyond June. “Domestic sales are light. 
Quotations May 4: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, -f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal, 


Winnipeg: Warmer weather has caused 
a lull in the demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal, and sales during the past week 
were small. Supplies are moderate and 
any business done during the past .week 
appeared to be entirely for..domestie 2 c- 
count. Quotations May 4: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 6 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
lis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
April 30 .. 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% Bees es seen 
May 1 .... 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% oun eee 
May 2 ..<* 275% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% see see 
May 3 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% eee sees 
May 4 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% pla:b . 
May 6 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% Svat : 
RYE , _ OATS————_> 
-—CcORN— + Y a 
May July May July May July May tly May July 
April 30 .. 121% 121% 267% 148% 46 diese 83 79 7% 
May 1 121% 121% 262% 148% 249% 83 83 79 79 
May 2 121% 121% 267% 148% 254 83 83 79 79 
May 3 121% 121% 272% 148% 259 83 83 79 79 
May 4 121% 121% 277% 148% 264 eves 83 83 79 79 
May 6 121% 121% 282% 148% 269 cine 83 83 79 79 


May 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





Cfor more than 32 years 


exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
612-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














FLOUR 


Cw A Ree hee 2 2 ——— FOR 


a a 
PURPOSE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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You'll still find top-notch quality in 
Page’s fine flours . . . based on skillful 
production of 80% extraction flour 


from good baking wheats. 


“ur 





=“ JUST 
DELIVERED GihiacDites 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond 



















PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ....... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO” “ SECURPAC”’ “ CELUPAC”’ 


* fo meet your “toughest” packing problem. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








\F BAKER FLOURS 





THE WEBE 


R FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














IT'S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


5 ) 
Robin Hood FI 


Mills Limited 
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Banana Trade 
Looking Up 


Washington, D. C. — The outlook 
for the resumption of the banana 
trade is extremely favorable, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports. In 
only two major banana producing 
countries, Cuba and Nicaragua, has 
production declined to such an extent 
as to make future recovery doubt- 
ful. It appears likely that full pro- 
duction can be restored within a 
year’s time, and that the United 
States again will have access to ade- 
quate sources of supply. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ceylon Cinnamon 
Ceilings Hiked 


Washington, D. C.—Dollar-and-cent 
ceilings at which Ceylon cinnamon 
may be imported have been increased 
by 5c lb, effective April 13, the Office 
of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. Spice grinders will absorb 
the increase. 

This action is being taken to offset 
increases by the Ceylon government 
of 8@1l1c on all grades of cinnamon, 
which, when added to landing costs, 
now exceed domestic ceilings. It also 
increases by 5c lb the amount that 
importers may charge the domestic 
spice grinder. 

It is believed that the action will 
enable American importers to pur- 
chase 2,250,000 Ibs of cinnamon al- 
lotted to the United States by the 
Combined Foods Board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW LOCATION 

Donald A. Battiste, president of the 
Bat-O-Lite Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced that the company is mov- 
ing from its present location at 214 
South Twelfth Street to larger quar- 
ters covering 15,000 sq ft of floor 
space at 5618-24 Sonsom Street, 
where new equipment will be _ in- 
stalled. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED REPRESENTATIVES 

New York, N. Y.—The Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph G. Mohlman, 
Thomas O. Williams and Elmer C. 
Nation as special representatives of 
its cellophane division. Mr. Mohl- 
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KRAFTSMAN—John W. Stuckey, Jr., 
recently discharged from the army, 
is now located in Atlanta, Ga., with 
the Kraft Foods Co. (formerly Kraft 
Cheese Co.). He will assist Howard 
P. Jackson, milk products salesman- 
ager, in training and _ supervising 
Kraft managers and salesmen in the 
Southeast. Prior to his army service, 
which included overseas duty with 
Gen. Patton’s hard hitting forces in 
France, Luxembourg, Belgium and 
Germany, Mr. Stuckey was on the 
sales force in the Tampa, Fla., 
branch of Kraft Foods. 





man will work from the New York 
office, Mr. Williams from Philadel- 
phia and Mr. Nation from Chicago. 
All three men have had wide experi- 
ence as members of the company’s 
sales force for the past several years. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOLASSES DEPARTMENT 


New York, N. Y.—The Melex Corp. 
of New York City will establish a 
molasses and syrup merchandising 
department when Dan R. McNamara, 
formerly with the molasses division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., joined the 
organization April 15. He will now 
introduce two new sweeteners for 
rye and dark wheat breads. 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


Wea ee 





* CANADA 


) 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 


PORLIY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING FRSA 


C. N. R. Photo 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Situated on one of the finest natural 
harbours of the world and western ter- 
minus of Canada’s trans-continental 
railways, Vancouver, year after year, has 


anada’s third largest city and most 
important port serving New Zealand, 
Australia_and the Orient. 

Millions of bushels of grain and bags 
of flour pass through this port. Its indus- 
tries include sugar refining, shipbuilding, 
pulp and paper, lumber, fish process- 
ing—producing a vast store of manu- 
factured goods for Canadian and world 
markets. 

Favored by a mild, year-round climate 
and beautiful scenery, the city of Van- 
couver is visited by tourists from all 
parts of Canada and the United States. 

With the recent rapid development of 
the West Coast and the splendid pros- 
pects ahead, Vancouver has an ever more 
vital role to play in the Canadian 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED economy. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


ra 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


are 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
¥F. 0. THOMPSON 2. LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Blde.. Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH” 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, MEW YORK 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pociNG'sncrion or ‘THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS Sues Ciate * a weniin 
e or as e eo 
ny ee. bag Chicago Enid Galveston 
Pievciingiar City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HAROLD A. 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


MERRILL 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Mw 
@/[NIAGARA|S 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
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Argentina Grants Farmers Subsidy 
to Spur Wheat Sales for Export 


The Argentine government, acting 
by decree, on April 17 assumed con- 
trol of all wheat exports and took 
steps to get wheat from the farms, 
where it has been hoarded in the 
hope of higher world prices, to ship- 
ping points, the New York Times 
reports in a cable story from Buenos 
Aires. 

A subsidy of five pesos per 220 lbs 
was provided for the growers while 
a $31,000,000 fund was created to 
assure the millers of cheap wheat 
for domestic consumption. (Peso ex- 
change rate April 19, 24.55c in Unit- 
ed States money.) 

The subsidy is expected to encour- 
age wheat planting, which had fallen 
off during the war, as well as to 
bring the stored wheat out from hid- 
ing. 

The amount of wheat that millers 
could buy was limited by the decree 
to that purchased in the. past year 
and it obliges them to purchase 
through the Farm Production Board 
_and not through the free market, the 
Times story. says. 

Henceforth, the producers will re- 
ceive 20 pesos instead of 15 pesos 
per 220 lbs for wheat delivered to 
the Buenos Aires dockside. Wheat 
and wheat flour exportation must be 
made from the wheat acquired from 
the farm board which will sell to 
the millers at 12 pesos per 220 lbs. 

Thus far the reaction to the gov- 
ernment’s appeal to the Argentine 
people—who are accustomed to throw 
away the bread baked in the morning 
that is not consumed for lunch so as 
to have newly-baked bread for din- 
ner—has been extremely measured 
while, as far as can be judged, the 
request to the people to reduce indi- 
vidual wheat consumption from 2.2 
Ibs daily. to 2 Ibs has also had little 
effect. 

The April 17 decree, however, may 
have farther reaching results. So far 
there is no meatless day in Buenos 
Aires, nor has any form of forced 
rationing been suggested, and the 
United States’ refusal to resume en- 
forced rationing is being commented 
upon in the local press. 

Argentina has thus far declined to 
terminate her direct. wheat commit- 
ments with countries like Brazil, Bo- 





livia and Paraguay, the Times cable 
story states. 

Despite the official announcement 
that Argentina had terminated the 
arrangement by which she had been 
shipping wheat to Spain, it was 
learned that ships are still being load- 
ed for Franco Spain. 

The National Commission of Grains 

and Elevators disclosed that 7,500 
tons of wheat are being loaded. 
_ Foreign Minister Juan I. Cooke 
declared recently that while arrange- 
ments had existed whereby Argentina 
shipped wheat for Spanish iron, 
Spain had been notified that the 
deal had been canceled since Argen- 
tina no longer needed iron, the New 
York Times article adds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TRADING ACTIVITIES IN 
GREECE AT STANDSTILL 


London, Eng.—Private trading ac- 
tivities are at a standstill in Greece, 
according to a letter recently _re- 
ceived by the London office of The 
Northwestern..Miller from George C. 
Stringo, Piraeus, Greece, millers’ 
agent and importer of flour, grain 
and cereal products. 

Mr. Stringo indicates that all the 
wheat import is under the control of 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration and there is 
little likelihood of any private trans- 
actions being permitted this year. 
Flour is distributed by rations direct 
to the consumers from the local mills, 
which operate under government and 
UNRRA control. 

A few of the mills continued to op- 
erate throughout the war, the wheat 
being imported through the interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee and 
shipped in Swedish ships from Can- 
ada, the United States and Argentina. 

The flour extraction rate until Jan. 
5, 1946, was 85%. Now it is 90%. 
Small mills, however, able to obtain 
and grind homegrown wheat are free 
to produce flour of any quality. 

From time to -time a_ limited 
amount of good quality American or 
Canadian flour is imported through 
UNRRA and distributed among the 
public at very low prices. 
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80% Flour Problem 
Described by Bakery 
Research Expert 


Chicago, Ill—The 80% extraction 
ruling is a bigger problem for millers 
than for bakery production men, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sylvan Eisenberg of 
Western Laboratories, who spoke be- 
fore the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers here recently. 

Dr. Eisenberg’s recent experiments 
indicated that changing over to the 
new type of flour milled under the 
provisions of War Food Order 144 
will not be as difficult as was earlier 
anticipated, although he believes that 
wheat germ in flour constitutes some- 
what of a problem for the bakery 
production man. 

Flour millers, Dr. Eisenberg said, 
may have to step up the use of ma- 
turing bleaches, and new flour may 
suffer from such treatment if it 
proves excessive, but this can be off- 
set by the use of more yeast, lower 
temperatures and shorter sponge 
time. Fermentation losses, he 
thought, would be lower when flour 
of low diastatic activity was used, 
and this activity could be controlled 
in both mills and bakeries. 

Throughout his talk, Dr. Eisen- 
berg stressed the point that consider- 
able variation in shop procedure 
would be encountered with the new 
flours. With high sugar content 


. doughs, he said, dough time should 


be increased, and with low sugar 
content doughs, a shorter dough time 
would be required. 

The problem of flour variation 
would force the production man to 
“be on his toes” with the arrival of 
each new carload, Dr. Eisenberg 
declared, and suggested that changes 
in production procedure be kept to 
a minimum and that specific changes 
be made one at a time. 

He cited the possibility of recover- 
ing more-bread from flour and point- 
ed out that his investigations had 
shown that flour of low diastatic ac- 
tivity made for small loss in fer- 
mentation, and that flours of high 
diastatic activity made for fermenta- 
tion loss in the sponge. 

His suggestion was to use flour of 
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low diastatic activity in sponges and 
to refrain from using substances of 
high diastatic activity. He pointed 
out that adding diastatic supplements 
to the dough and using diastatically 
low flour tend to help in both flour 
and sugar conservation in the fin- 
ished product. 

In striving for a large yield, Dr, 
Eisenberg stated, a 50%. sponge 
would yield more bread than a 70% 
sponge. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





German Canned Bread 


Said to Have Good 


‘Keeping Quality 


Canned bread, made in quantity for 
military purposes in Germany during 
the war, is said by the Germans to 
keep for as long as 10 years, accord- 
ing to United States technical in- 
vestigators. 

A German master baker inter- 
viewed by an American technical in- 
vestigator states that the bread, 
called ‘“‘Dauerbrot,” may be made in 
any desired way and according to any 
desired formula. His own recipe 
called for 200 kilograms of rye flour, 
mixed with 180-190 liters of water at 
26° C. To 100 parts of this mixture 
he added 45 parts of a ferment dough. 
The entire mass was then kneaded, 
formed into dough balls by a rolling 
machine, and placed in special round 
or square tins. It was baked at 220- 
250° C. for 80 to 90 minutes. 

Round pans were used for bread 
that was to be hermetically sealed in 
cans, sterilized, and stored indefinite- 
ly. Square loaves were wrapped and 
stored for two to three months. 

It is reported that the bread slices 
well, seems rather soggy and heavy, 
but has a good taste. 


-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAFETY AWARD MADE 


In recognition of over 500,000 man- 
hours of plant operation without a 
lost-time accident, A. J. Rogers, plant 
superintendent for the Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago, Ill., received a plaque 
from the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. at a recent ceremony held in the 
Goshen, Ind., plant. At the same 
time, R. J. Sorenson, director of la- 
bor relations, presented the Chase 
Bag Co. Safety Flag for 1945 to J. 
D. Cramer, branch manager. 
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The other evening a man came in- 
to the dining room of a certain hotel 
in New York and ordered a very 
elaborate dinner, everything from the 


traditional “soup to nuts.’”’ When he 
had finished his leisurely enjoyment 
of the food, he summoned the head 
waiter and said: 

“Just a week ago I came into this 
dining room and enjoyed a delightful 
meal, and when I had finished, found 
that I had no funds with me and was 
unable to pay the check. Whereupon 
you called in the officer you employ 
for that purpose and had me kicked 
into the street.” 

The head waiter apologized pro- 
fusely. He said that he trusted that 
he and the hotel would be forgiven 
for what was an ungracious and un- 
appreciative act. 

Then the diner said, “But you mis- 
understand me. The truth is, I am 
afraid you will have to accommodate 


me again.” 
¢ ¢ 


Judge: So, not content with steal- 
ing $500, you went back and took 
a couple of watches, some rings and 
other jewelry? : 

Burglar: Yes, your honor. I re- 
membered that money alone doesn’t 
bring happiness. 

¢¢¢ 

Man in water: Quick! Throw me a 
life belt! 

Rescuer (a tailor): Yes, sir! What 
size around the waist, sir? 


¢¢¢ 


Small Boy: What do you call a 
man who drives a car? 

Pedestrian: It all depends on how 
close he comes to me, son. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Sandy was a leader in the church, 
but the increasing redness of his nose 


The customer was paying his bill 


at the restaurant when he noticed | 
a dollar bill lying on the cashier’s. 
“Did you know you left a 


counter. 
dollar bill out there?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the cashier. “I 
always leave that there. I tap the 
counter with it any time a customer 
forgets his change.” 


¢¢¢ 


Once, in a post office of a small 
southern village, I saw the local 
patriarch sitting on a flour barrel 
and whittling. A bystander informed 
me that the old fellow had passed his 
100th birthday. Impressed, I ex- 
claimed: “Isn’t that amazing!” 

“We don’t see nothin’ amazin’ ’bout 
it ’round here,” was the laconic reply. 
“All he’s done is grown old, and took 
longer than most people would to do 


that!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Full of enthusiasm, she had gone 
in for politics, and was out of the 
house most of the day. She returned 
at 9 o'clock the other evening and 
sank into an easy armchair. 

She: We’re going to sweep the 
state. 

Husband: Why not start with the 
dining room? 


¢¢ 


Auctioneer: I am now offering 
this splendid motor car at a bargain 
price. Who will drive it away for 
$25? 

Farmer (standing near the front of 
the crowd): Right! Where’s the 25? 


¢?¢ 

Pvt: What’s the best way to teach 
a girl to swim? _ 

Pfc: That requires technique. First 
you put your left arm around her 
waist, then you gently take her left 
hand, and—” 

Pvt: She’s my sister. 

Pfc: Oh—push her off the dock. 


¢$¢¢ 


A woman walked into a store and 
asked for a package of limburger 
cheese. She was not satisfied to buy 
sight unseen so the grocer unwrapped 
it for her to sniff. “It doesn’t smell 
as strong as the kind I used to get,” 
she complained. 

“Well, ma’am,” drawled the pro- 
prietor, “it’s hard to distinguish the 
odor nowadays with business so rot- 
ten!” 
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Kansas Milling Co. ..... sd tose seseeees 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. .....ceccseccceses 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ......+ss000. ossecee 
po ae RT ers ears ee eT 
Kelly, William, Milling Co...... eévevee 
Kenser, Charles H. .....seeeeeeees eee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Imc..........++. > 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Soms......6e-eeeees 


King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.. 
King Midas Flour Mills.............++. 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co....sesseccsaces 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 
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71 


69 
75 


74 
73 


95 
75 


17 
82 


68 
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“Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


L 


La Grange Mills .........++++ 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd........ssse0+ 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ......sceseesecsens 
Lever Bros. Co. . 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
EiGROD: B GO. isis vosisccéccbectdoveccte 
TO, Wis, Big Ga ah. 0ih.g och woo 00s verse 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ...... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.........sseeee 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ....... oveccsve 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
McLean, W. Dw c.cccsccccsccccee 
McVeigh & Co. ..... 
Maney Milling Co. .... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co... BAG. cc tvccvdec 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........e0. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc...... peccccces 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,”” Amsterdam ........ 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & 66... IMG..cccccccsscccsccccevs 
Merrill, Harold A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. eee 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ..... 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co.........ssse0- 
Moore-Lowry Flour’ Mills Co........... 


Seer eee eeeeeeeereteee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeerere 
eeeeee 


a eeeeeeneee eens 





eee were eseeee 


eee ee eee er were asees 


ee eee reeseeee 
seen eeeeeone 
seeeses 


eeeeeeee 


Ce Ree eee eres eeees 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .....seseseees 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co........ behets ce 
Morrison Milling Co. ..........+- Cdecce 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta peseccce eecces 
Moundridge Milling SR SA vents 


N 


National Almond Products Co. ........ 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp. .... 
Neahr, M. J., & OO...cccceoeee 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. jae 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd, ....... 
New Century Co. ........e006- 
New Era Milling Co. .........++. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 


eereeees 


eeree 


eeeee 


Newton Milling & Blevator Co. wentabe 
Noblesville Milling Co. .......eeseeees 
Norenberg & Belsheim ....... eovcccese 


Norris. Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. ...... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ....ccesececcccesees 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ....... -+++.Cover 
Nulomoline Co.; The ......sse+eeeees ee 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 

Osieck & Co. 


epee ew ener eeeseeees 


eee eee eee eeeeeses 


eee eeeeeeees 


Peewee meee e ee reeeeeeseee 


P 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ....... eveus 
Paniplus Company ...secsecccecesseces 
Pearlistone, H. S., CO.....eesessccccsces 
PeOke BroB. cecccccccccccvesdevccesccce 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ....sccecvccscsceees 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., IMC.....eeeeesecees 
Pillman & PHIIMIps ...ceesessececevcees 
Pillabury Mills, Inc. ...ccecceccescecce 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division ......scesseecseses 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .....ssees. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp......-ssseeseees 
Procter & Gamble .......0e+eeeee+. 52, 


Q 


Quaker Oats Company ....... Sede 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ...cccessecees 
RATING, Ts. Res - QO ccitscocccgcccss 660.6 
Red River Milling Co.........e+seceeees 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co.........eseceesees 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. ....ccecesecceseces 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Rodney Milling Co. ........escsececees 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Cee eee eee sees ee eesereees 


Poe e eee eee eee eer 


eee eee eraser eees 
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Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., CO. sscccvevcsvscccoccoce 
RusseH, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.....ceceeee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...-esesecees 
Russell Milling Co. ....seeeecersseecees 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.....sseeeseees 


S 


St. Cloud Milling Co. ....-sseeceeseces 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc,... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Paper C0......sceceeecsseces 
Saxony Mills .....-seeeees 
Schneider, W. H., Co....ccccecsesesees 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.....eececcseceess 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Inc.......+.+ 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Shevelove, J. J. cccccccecccecseccccccces 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.....seeeeseees 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simmons Engineering Co. .....+ssse0. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import .....+eseeeee% 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., ING... ccccvccccce 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories .....sssee0+ 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. .... 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ...sssescesees 
Sprake & OO. wccccccccccccccccccccsecs 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. ....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling C0.) cocccccecccccccevesccscs 
Standard Brands, Inc. .......+...++. 40, 
Standard Milling Co. .....sssecececsees 
Stannard, Collins & Co. . 
Stivers, Theo. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. .....seeecvcssssvees 
Strisikc, GB. FR. COs ccccccccccsecccvenes 
Sullivan & Kennedy ....sccsssecsessess 
Swift B Co. ceccccvccvcccsccsscccsersece 
ae 
Tanner-HEvans-Siney Corp. «....++eeses- 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.....seseseees 
Tension Envelope Corp. .....sseeseeees 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ....seceseseceees 
Thompson, BH. GS. wccsccscccccscsvcccses 
Tidewater Grain Co. ...ceesecesseneces 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc......+..+.- 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ......+eeseeees 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ..e.sececcecesces 
Twin City Machine Co. 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. ..ccceseescsceseccs 
Union Machinery Co. ....cececccececes 
Union Pacific Railroad .........ssse065 
Union Steel Products Co. ......eeseeee 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.......+..0+. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .....s+.s66+ 
Usher’s Associated Dairies .......«... 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co....sseeseees 
Verhoeft’s Meel-Import 
Victor Chemical Works .....+sseeeee: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp....... 
Vis, P. C., & CO. ccccccccsccccccscseces 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem. Holland......... 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.......sse.06- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.......ssseee> 
Wamego Milling Co. ..ccccsesscccccees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co..........+. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ....ceeseceeees: 


sere ere sereesreerese 
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Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co... . 29, 


Western Assurance Co. ....esseceeeees 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & 

Grain AGONCY 2... essseersscecsevess 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ....cesccseeveees: 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Oo. ......+..+: 
White & Co, 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........+- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..ssesseesess 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen BE., & Sons........+++- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Int.........-- 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ...cscecsesceveves: 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....cscereceeeee: 


Peewee eee e reser eeeeeeee 
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AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 


How many acres of delay? 









When lumber was air-dried, seasoning yards were a neces- 
sity. Delay, measured in acres as well as months, added 
to production costs. Now, kiln-drying allows shipment 
of more uniformly seasoned lumber in a matter of days. 


With the Agene Process the modern miller pro- 
duces a fully matured flour of uniform quality without 
storage or loss of time in milling. Production is geared 
directly to sales with no intervening “acres of delay”. 


To the baker Agene maturing means prompt 
delivery and uniform baking characteristics. 
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cial survey of eating habits was 43% against 21.4%; green and 
DOES NUTRITION : if poe yellow vegetables, 50% against 


made last year in a typical rural 
9.5%. 


TE AC H 1 NG elementary school in the midwest. While cclng tetas. 2 limited 


Then results were compared with : 
survey such as this are far from 


GET RESU LTS ? earlier surveys made in six similar Su lusive, they are vevertheless 


schools in the same county, where - : 
quite heartening. 


When 7 out of 10 children are no special emphasis had eign OS General Mills is now printing 

found to be “good eaters” in one In the pre-taught school, the per- —_ posters, booklets and related teach- 

school and less than 3 out of 10 eat centage of children having good ing aids to help other elementary 

as well in similar schools nearby - -- or adequate diets was 69.5%. At schools create a well-rounded pro- 

‘t’s news. And when we know that the other six schools it was 25.3%. ~ gram of health and nutrition 

children in the first school received By specificfood groups, the percen education. For information, ad- 

special teaching in nutrition, while age of children getting adequate dress: 

those in the other schools did not amounts was definitely better S 

jee it 8 encouraging. where nutrition had been empha- General Mills. Inc. 
Following a nutrition emphasis sized than in the other schools . - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 


program of several months, a spe- milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals Vitamin Products + 
; COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC: 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES . . . some GRAPEFRUIT . . . of row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated oR EGGS...ordriedbeans, -- - natural whole-grain or MARGARINE . . . ¥5® for 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. - - + OW dried, cooked, of dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one At least one serving o day. frozen or canned. Two or (or its equivalent) a dayfor ter. One serving of mest, oF more servings o day. as you like and as supplies 
serving a doy. more servings a day. children and expectant oF poultry or fish a day, Oc permit. 

nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas oF beans 

o day for all others. instead. Three or four eggs 

each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil of Vitamin D concentrate 











One of a series of ads appearin 
in educational, medical and nace 
magazines which reports on th 
General Mills nutrition program aid 
helpsto establish grain product food 
in their proper place in the diet ; 
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